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F all the historic 
streets the great 
cities of the world 
possess, none can 
surpass, if indeed 
any can vie with, the 
so-called Corso of 
Rome. Shorn as it 
ancient and medieval 
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is now of its 


glories, it is haunted by trains of mem- 
ories which consecrate it to every stu- 


dent. In our own times, even in Rome, 
upstart rivals, of modern growth—and 
one in particular, the Via Nazionale—as- 
sume to compare with it. It exceeds it 
in length and in breadth; it has many 
modern arts and graces and conveni- 
ences that the narrow and dear old Corso 
lacks. Larger and newer buildings are 
ranged along its sides. Broader paths 
for foot-passengers have there been con- 
structed. Gayer shops, with larger win- 
dows, flaunt their goods and invite the 
world of purchasers. Tramways have 
there been laid down, and the sound of 
the trumpet from the tramway omni- 
buses warns the carriages and foot-pas- 
sengers to clear the road. All is new, 
modern, and the birth of to-day. But 
there are no memories there, no gleams 
and visions of old days and customs and 
persons such as cling about the narrow 
length of the old and world-famous 
street. There are no haunting spirits, 
no historic reminiscences, no legends of 
the old, no figures of the past. There 
is all the difference between these two 
streets that there is between the gay 
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young girl just entering into life, full 
of thoughtless gayety and looking for- 
ward into the future, and the staid old 
matron, in her serene age, who lives 
more in the past than in the present, 
and who has delightful stories of the 
times gone by, and the glories and 
splendors of her youth. Could the 
Corso be incarnated, with what delight 
should we hang upon her lips and 
listen to her old-world tales, and live 
over with her the long vanished past ! 

Even within our own days, and the 
memories of many now living, a great 
change has come over the Corso. Not 
so much practically, though many 
changes and improvements have been 
made, as in respect to the customs and 
usages of a half-century ago, many of 
which have now vanished. The thump 
of the tamborello and the jingle of its 
little cymbals that used once to beat 
and ring everywhere, while gay girls in 
costume circled about the little piazze 
and in all the nooks and corners of the 
city, dancing the saltarello, are seen and 
heard no more. The very costumes 
they wore are gone. The pretty and 
characteristic songs and ballads, and 
“rispetti” and serenades which once 
echoed through the streets by day, as 
well as by night, are over. So are all 
the little ritornelli. We hear no more 
such little songs as this, 


‘¢ Fior di ginestra. 
La vostra mamma non vi marita apposta 
Per non levar quel fior dalla finestra.” 
All rights reserved, 
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Ah no! This belongs to the “ days that 
are no more.” We have grown wise 


and dull of late, the glad abandonment 
to whim and unreasoning jollity has 
given way to sad, serious cares, and the 
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Piazza Colonna, along the Corso. 


world is less happy and more anxious, 
and duller. 

The Corso, prosaically considered, is 
a very narrow street of about a mile 
in length, extending from the Porta del 
Popolo to the Palazzo de Venezia. Ex- 
cept for its palaces, monuments, various 
churches, the post-office, and a few other 
large buildings which have lately been 
erected, it is for the most part a low line 
of unimportant and irregular houses, 
crowded with balconies jutting upon 
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the street, but of no special note, 
beauty, or interest, saving for the mem- 
ories attached to some of them, as hay- 
ing been occupied by men and women 
of distinction in ancient and modern 
times. The lower stories of these houses 
are all devoted to shops-—which of late 
days have been greatly enlarged and 
embellished—with plate-glass windows 
through which may be seen a vast varie- 
ty of objects of all kinds. Gas and 
electric lights flare through them, and 
at night the whole street is brilliantly 
illuminated and thronged by crowds. 
The old candles and oil lamps, that once 
through dusky panes shed but a feeble 
and inefficient light, are of the past, and 
the street has become very much like 
any other in a great city, except that it 
is narrow and haunted by memories. 
Fortunately, the intolerable tramway— 
intolerable at least to all who are not 
using it—has not been laid down, for 
the street is not wide enough to permit 
it ; but sidewalks for foot-passengers, of 
which there were none in the old days, 
have been made, and many another mod- 
ern improvement has been introduced. 
But few of the great palaces of Rome, 
and still fewer remains of an- 
tiquity, are found along the 
Corso. Among the palaces 
which abut upon it, however, 
are the Palazzo Ruspoli, in 
which is a great cafe and a 
Roman club, frequented by 
the Italian nobility, where 
much money is lost, won, and 
many a game of billiards is 
played ; the Palazzo Sciarra, 
where many interesting pict- 
ures are to be seen by dis- 
tinguished masters, among 
which may be mentioned, in 
passing, the “Vanity and 
Modesty ” of Leonardo da Vinci; a splen- 
did portrait by Titian ; Raffaelle’s “ Vio- 
lin-Player,” and landscapes by Claude ; 
the Palazzo Bonaparte, formerly the 
property of Madame Meére, the moth- 
er of Napoleon ; the Palazzo Torlonia, 
where, in a cabinet by itself, stands 
Canova’s famous group of Hercules 
throwing Lycas into the sea; the Pa- 
lazzo Doria Pamphili, interesting to all 
English visitors; and the huge, battle- 
mented and castellated Palazzo di Ven- 
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ezia, where the Austrian ambassador re- 
sides. 

The Palazzo Ruspoli was built on the 
site of the old Ruccellai Gardens, and 
has passed through various hands. Af- 
ter the Ruccellai family it became the 
property of the Gaetani, and was, while 
in their possession, the scene of a trag- 
edy in which a member of this house 
was killed at the main entrance by one 


The King's Guardsman. 


of the Orsini, since which event that 
door has been closed. It was lost at the 
gaming -table by the then owner, and 
won by the banker Ruspoli, in whose 
family it still remains. 

Other palaces also adorn the Corso, 
as for instance the Palazzo Chigi, built 
by Giacomo della Porta, and completed 
by Carlo Maderno ; the Palazzo Bernini, 
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with its strange statue of ‘“Calumny ’ 
by Bernini, and its still more strange 
inscription by that artist, inveighing 
against the world, and speaking of his 
sufferings from its slanders ; the Palaz- 
zo Piombino, the Palazzo Ferraioli, the 
Palazzi Salviati, Fiano, Verospi, and 
Theodoli, which are of little conse- 
quence or interest to strangers, but 
which form a feature of the street. 

In the good old times—and by the 
good old times we all of us mean 
the days that are passed and are no 
more ; the days of our youth, which 
we remember with a sad pleasure, 
and the joys of which we exaggerate 
perhaps, while the pains we forget— 
the Carnival in the Corso, which, 
alas! is now almost a thing of the 
past, was a spectacle and an experi- 
ence full of delight. On that week of 
saturnalia the old sights and sounds, 
the old hubbub and gayety and li- 
cence was renewed, every folly was 
indulged in, and a careless gladness 
animated the world. Every window 


and balcony was draped with carpets, 
tapestries, and flowers; gay faces 


looked out everywhere, and glad 
laughter filled the air. There were 
masks and harlequins and punchin- 
elli and masquerading and strange 
costumes and singing and mock 
gallantry and cries of joy on all 
sides. It was the duty of everyone 
to be gay. The god Momus reigned. 
All the world flocked in from the 
country, and the old dresses and 
costumes which in every town in 
the vicinity of Rome were then worn 
daily, were to be seen. Now those 
costumes have for the most part ut- 
terly disappeared, and are only to be 
seen now and then, or on the per- 
sons of the models who pose for the 
artists. They were very gay, very 
various, and it was a pleasure to see 
them. Now they have given way to 
the commonplace and shabby dresses of 
to-day. But in the old Carnival they 
were everywhere to be seen. Improvised 
balconies and stagings were erected all 
along the Corso, and these were filled 
with country girls in their costumes. 
Up and down the street, in double files, 
slowly, and at snail’s pace, throngs of 
open carriages followed each other, filled 
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with flowers which the occupants scat- 
tered right and left, laughing the while 
they pursued their slow way through 
the dense crowds that filled the streets. 
Flowers and confetti showered upon 
them as they passed, and there was : 
general hubbub of jollity and confusion 
and madness, as if old Rome’s descend- 
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and drove them madly forward, came 
rushing on, unmounted, at full gallop, 
and cheered loudly as they passed by 
the crowd that lined the sides of the 
street, the wild horses called the Par- 
beri. They ran from the Piazza del 


Popolo to the end of the Corso, where 
the street is narrowed by a wing of the 


State Carriage of the Queen of Italy 


ants were still alive and shouting in tri- 
umph. In the midst of all this riot and 
gayety, as the shadows of nightfall drew 
near, a trumpet sounded. The mounted 
gendarmes, who all day had been sta- 
tioned at the corners of the streets to 
preserve a certain decency of order in 
all this disorder, advanced, and all the 
carriages were turned out of the Corso. 

Then daily came the races, from which 
the Corso takes its name. The prize 
for the winner of these was formerly a 
rich piece of velvet, a mantle, a “ Pal- 
lio,” or Pallium. From this fact these 
races were commonly called the Pallio 
Races. As soon as the street was 
cleared of carriages these took place. 
Covered with spangles, and with dan- 
gling spurs that beat against their sides 


Venetian Palace. There, at a street 
called the Ripresa dei Barberi, they were 
generally stopped by a large sheet 
spread across it, so that they might not 
dash themselves against the wall, but 
find only a yielding obstacle to bar their 
further progress, and thus they were 
caught and restrained. 

The week of Carnival was ended by 
the so-called Moccoletti, when, as night 
came on, thousands of little wax tapers 
were lighted and danced about every- 
where, like fire-flies, and everybody was 
shouting and striving to put out his 
neighbor's light. Moccolo, moccolo, moc- 
colo, all cried, as they held up their ta- 
pers, and strove to keep them out of 
the reach of extinction ; and equally ev- 
erywhere was heard the cry of Senza 
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moccolo, senza moccolo, and shrieks of 
laughter as any lights were extin- 
guished. It was all very foolish, if you 
please, but it was immensely diverting. 
The wise man knows the charm of jol- 
lity, and of all things nothing is so fool- 
ish as not to recognize the necessity of 
sometimes being foolish. A laugh is 
the best clearer of the brain and the 
best aid to digestion. Man was made 
to laugh, so evviva absurdity and gay- 
ety! and evviva carnevale, which swept 
away, at least for a time, the sad wor- 
ries of daily life and the exasperating 
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A Book-stall on the Corso. 


eares of what is called business. An 
attempt is now talked of to renew the 
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old customs of the carnival, and large 
preparations are to be made to re-estab- 
lish it in all its characteristic features. 
The races of the Barberi are not to be 
allowed, on account of the supposed 
danger attending them. They were 
prohibited, indeed, several years ago 
on account of a serious accident in- 
volving the life of several persons, the 
horses in their fright having deviated 
from the street and rushed into the 
crowd. In their stead, races are pro- 
posed to be made in cars, and the pop- 
ulace are to be defended by a railing 
along the street. 
Whether in the revival 
of this festival, it will 
be carried on with the 
old spirit, remains to 
be seen ; Speriamo ! 


At thé Palazzo di 
Venezia the Corso, prop- 
erly so called, ends, but 
formerly it probably 
was continued to the 
Capitol, and it fitly 
should thus be contin- 
ued. The name of Cor- 
so is of comparatively 
late date, and was given 
to it on account of the 
races of unmounted 
horses, which take place 
during the Carnival. 
Formerly it was called 
the Via Flaminia or the 
Via Lata, and was a con- 
tinuation of the great 
Flaminian way, built in 
533-534 B.c. by the Con- 
sul Flaminius, who fell 
in the battle of Thrasy- 
mene, and extending far 
beyond the gates of 
Rome. Augustus, sub- 
sequently, had the grand 
idea—for the Romans 
at that time had grand 
ideas—of continuing it 
as far as Fano and be- 
yond, on both sides of 
Rome, so as to make it 
practicable from one sea 
to the other, across the 

whole continent ; thus marrying the Ad- 
riatic and the Mediterranean. In this 
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he simply followed the scheme of the 
great Ceesar, who, to use his own words 
cited by Suetonius, designed “ Viam 
munire a mare supero per Apennini 
dorsum ad Tiberim usque.” It was 
not until the comparatively late day of 
Pope Paul IL, who built the apostolic 
palace of St. Mark at the beginning of 
this street, that the Pallio Races, so 
called in the Corso, were instituted, and 
then it was that the name of Corso was 
first given to this street, in view of this 


Sfitrq Rowe 


Entrance of the 


fact. Up to this time it had, as has 
been said before, the name of Via Lata, 
and this name is still preserved in the 
Church of Sta. Maria in Via Lata. The 
name of Via Lata, which translated is 
simply the Broadway (for, singularly 
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enough, in this appellation it but antici- 
pated the great street of New York), was 
in all probability given to it on account 
of its magnificent breadth and dimen- 
sions ; and over it went in ancient days 
the grand processions and triumphs of 
Rome, with all their splendor and pomp 
—entering the Flaminian gate, which, if 
it did not occupy the same exact position 
as the present Porta del Popolo, was very 
near to it, and proceeding through the 
full length of it to the Capitol. 


Palazzo Sciarra. 


A great change has come over the 
Corso since those old days. Ruin and 
desolation have for centuries effaced the 
great features of the city and of the Via 
Lata ; and now the old name of Via Lata, 
or Broadway, would be most inappropri- 
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ate to the narrow street which is its suc- 
cessor. But looking back with historic 
eyes intothe past, one can easily summon 
up the splendid processions of triumph 
that once entered the city at this gate 


Reo sun. 


Morning on 


and passed along this great way—the 
Via Lata. 

The victor to whom the honor of a 
triumph was accorded was obliged to 
stand at the gate until a deputation was 
sent to him to grant him permission to 
enter. There at the rising of the sun, 
clad in his purple embroidered robes, 
and crowned with laurel, he waited, and 
when the permission was granted, 
mounted on a magnificent car drawn 
by four white horses, and sometimes 
even by elephants, he made his tri- 
umphal progress, preceded by the sen- 
ate, and accompanied by an immense 
crowd of citizens all dressed in white 
robes. The air was rent by the blow- 
ing of trumpets and horns and flutes 
and every kind of instrument then 
known. Flags and standards flouted the 
air. Cars laden with the spoils of war 
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rattled along the pavement, and behind 
them, with shaven heads and fetters on 
their hands and feet, came the chiefs of 
the enemies whom the victor had con- 
quered. These were followed by the 


the Corso. 


oxen and other beasts which were to be 
immolated in honor of the occasion ; 
their gilded horns crowned with flowers, 
and conducted by their executioners, 
who were naked to the waist and bore 
on their shoulders the expiatory axes. 
The car on which the victor stood was 
of ivory, with rich chisellings and re- 
liefs of gold, and behind it walked the 
slave or other person who, from time to 
time, uttered these warning words: 
“Remember that you are a man ”— 
“ Respiciens post te hominem memento 
te.” Then came the phalanxes of sol- 
diers in military dress, crowned with 
laurel and singing, and shouting “Io 
triumphe,” and indulging in the broad- 
est satires and jests ; for all things were 
permitted to them on this occasion, as 
afterward in our days in the crowds at 
Carnival. 
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At the Capitol when the victor arrived 
two white bulls were sacrificed to Jove, 
and the victor took from his head his 
laurel wreath and placed iton the statue 
of the god. 


The Carnival of later days in some re- 
spects is a singular travesty of this. 
There is the same licence accorded to the 
crowd, and until within late days the 
Carnival was also opened by a sacrifice. 
In the Piazza del Popolo, on the first day, 
if there were any person under sentence 
of death in Rome, he was then executed 
and decapitated, as a warning to all who 
were about to indulge in the festivities 
of the coming week to restrain their 
passions, and remember that the axe of 
justice and retribution was waiting to 
punish crime. 
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The Romans, under the popes, were 
not behind their imperial ancestors in 
their love of pomp and processions and 
festivals ; and the solemn and splendid 
processions which were made in the 
medizval times were nearly, if not quite, 
as splendid as the ancient triumphs. 
The Corso of those days was the scene 
of many of these triumphal celebrations, 
upon the entrance through the gate of 
some returning pope or some distin- 
guished king or prince. When, for in- 
stance, Cardinal Chiaramonti was elected 
to the papal chair (to mention one of 
these instances), his reception at his en- 
trance into the city was as magnificent 
almost as an ancient triumph. Rome 


had then suffered under many political 
afflictions, and the election of Pius VIL. 
was hailed by the whole people with 


Loungers on the Steps of the Church of Sta. Maria de! Popolo. 
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exultation and unrepressed joy, and it 
was through the gate of the Piazza del 
Popolo and along the Corso that this 
pageant awaited him,.on July 3, 1799. 
The scene that then took place, and the 
arrangements and dec- 
orations of the streets, 
are fully described by 
Caneellieri in his his- 
tory, and were celebrat- 
ed by the striking of a 
medal in honor of the 
event, with the effigy of 
the pope on one side 
and a triumphal arch 
on the other. The no- 
bility, senate, and peo- 
ple were unanimous in 
their rejoicing, and by 
their order was erected, 
at the opening of the 
Corso trom the Piazza 
del Popolo, a great tri- 
umphal arch spanning 
the street and joining to- 
gether the two churches 
of the Madonna dei Mi- 
racoli and Sta. Maria di 
Monte Santo, which 
flank on either side the 
entrance of the Corso. 
Upon this were placed 
colossal statues, and it 
was decorated with in- 
scriptions and emblems 
and elaborate orna- 
ments. In the Piazza 
itself were erected two 
long lines of stagings 
and seats for the ac- 
commodation of the 
people, and also for four 
orchestras, and ranged 
along it were long lines 
of Neapolitan soldiers. 
The streets were all 
hung with rich drape- 
ries and tapestries, and 
nothing was spared to 
make the reception of the pope as splen- 
did as possible. General Bourchard, 
with a cortége of officers and five hun- 
dred men, went out as far as the Ponte 
Molle to meet the incoming pope. There 
he assumed his grand papal robes and 
mounted into a magnificent gilt coach 
drawn by six horses. Such was the en- 
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thusiasm of the people that they begged 
to be allowed to draw the carriage them- 
selves, but this the pope declined—and 
escorted by crowds of rejoicing Romans, 
and long lines of cavalry and foot-sol- 


<e Sito or Roina 


The Flower-sellers 


diers, the pope entered the city. All 
the bells of all the churches clanged 
their welcome for an hour and a half. 
From the Castle St. Angelo, where the 
pontifical standards were displayed, the 
peals of cannon were constant, and the 
bands never ceased playing; and thus 
Pius VIL. first entered Rome as pope. 
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Again, on his return from Paris, where 
he went to crown Napoleon in 1805, his 
reception was equally splendid, and ac- 
companied by all the cardinals, prelates, 
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Nor did this suffice. For a third 
time, on May 29, 1814, a still more mag- 
nificent and imposing reception awaited 
him on his return to Rome after five 


tir gt Roma. 


A Procession of Seminarists. 


and priests in full dress, and by all the 
carriages of the nobility, and large bod- 
ies of infantry and cavalry, and the 
mounted Noble Guard, and crowds of 
the shouting and cheering populace, he 
again made his entrance into the city, 
passing over the same streets and going 
first to St. Peter’s, where he was received 
by the Sacred College and all the Roman 
court and senators. There he recited 
the ‘Te Deum.” Then mounting again 
into his carriage, the Cardinal York 
opening the door, he was borne on to 
the Quirinal, where he was again re- 
ceived by the palatine cardinals and the 
Roman princes and nobility. When the 
shadows of night came on there was a 
general illumination of the city, and the 
cupola of St. Peter’s blazed with light, 
and the gorgeous girandoles sprang into 
the air, and showered like a fountain of 
stars over the Castle of St. Angelo. 


years of exile. Again he entered the 
city through the Porta del Popolo and 
passed through the Corso. Arches of 
triumph were erected along the streets 
that he passed. All the houses were 
richly adorned with hangings and tapes- 
tries, and flowers and ornaments of every 
kind, and the streets themselves were 
strewn with laurel and myrtle. Every 
window was crowded by eager specta- 
tors, who threw flowers upon him as he 
passed, Arches were also erected all 
the way outside the city from Papa 
Giulio, so called, to the gate, decorated 
with statues of Rome and Religion, and 
adorned with the pontifical arms and 
flowers and wreaths and inscriptions 
of welcome and honor. A colonnade 
was also built leading from the Porta 
del Popolo to the Corso. In the Piazza 
de Venezia a most elaborate and cost- 
ly arch of the Doric order was erect- 
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ed by the mercanti di Campagna, with 
groups of statues and emblems and in- 
scriptions ; and among those who lent 
their services to this was Thorwald- 
sen. And thus again, for the third time, 
the pope, accompanied by crowds of the 
people, the nobility, the papal court, 
the bands playing, the bells ringing, the 
cannon pealing from St. Angelo, and 
the crowd cheering, made his triumphal 
entrance into Rome. 

It is useless to recount more of these 
great processions and triumphs of the 
Corso, though they might be continued 
almost indefinitely. Even 
within our own days when- 
ever Pope Pius IX. passed, 
it was a little triumph. 

Seated in a gilt carriage 
drawn by four horses, with 
outriders in brilliant livery, 
and accompanied by the 
Noble Guard on horseback, 
in full dress, the beneficent 
face and figure of the kindly 
old man might often be seen 
in the Corso, smiling upon 
the crowd through which 
he passed, and holding out 
his hand with three fingers 
spread (on one of which was 
the great papal ring), in ben- 
ediction of the people, who, 
as he went by, prostrated 
themselves before him. This 
is now, alas! a thing of the 
past. For many a year no 
papal carriage has passed 
through the Corso, or else- 
where in the city, and not 
even a gilded coach of any 
cardinal, such as used, in the 
times gone by, so often to 
be seen. The farce of pris- 
oner in the Vatican is still 
going on, and yet—and yet, 
if the Pope were now to re- 
appear in the Corso and 
along the streets of Rome 
as he was once wont, and as 
he is free as air to do, if he 
so wills, the people would 
again prostrate themselves 
before him and ask his ben- 
ediction ; for though times 
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to their king, and satisfied with his 
rule, they are still Catholics, and the 
papal power reigns, at least, in their re- 
ligion ; and even the king and queen and 
the whole court would, as he passed, bow 
down before him as the representative 
of a power above this world. 

Now, instead of Pope and Cardinals, 
one often sees the King, in a simple 
equipage, driving or driven, and accom- 
panied by some gentleman of the Court, 
bowing constantly and lifting his hat in 
response to the salutations of the world 
of Rome—or the Queen, with her out- 


Tramontana—the Cold Wind of Rome. 


have changed, politics have changed, and_ riders, smiling graciously, and looking, 
royalty reigns, and the people are loyal as she is, sweet, gentle, kind, and ex- 
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tremely intelligent ; and it may be added street with an iron-spiked gorget on his 
that she is, as she deserves to be, adored neck to prevent him from bending down 
by her people. his head and hiding his face, so that the 


The Little Flower-girl. 


Other spectacles I have seen in this 
old street of the Corso, the reverse of tri- 
umph, within our own days ; it was the 
custom, when a thief was taken and con- 
victed, to lead him publicly through this 


whole world might see him and know 
him. Two men with a drum and fife, 
which they constantly beat and played 
upon to attract attention, accompanied 
him. This custom has now gone out of 
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use ; but Iam doubtful whether it was 
not as efficient, and perhaps even more 
so, in deterring persons from the crime 
of theft than a simple imprisonment for 
a few weeks ; for, after all, the sense of 
shame is in the human heart as strong 
in its effect, if not stronger, than pun- 
ishment or imprisonment. 

Still other scenes here occasionally 
meet the eyes. It may be, perhaps, a 
baptism, or a wedding, or a funeral pro- 
cession. If it is a baptism, in the first 
carriage, triumphant, dressed in cos- 
tume, with her long ear-rings in her ears, 
her gold chain on her neck, her filigree 
pin in her hair, sits the nurse, the com- 
mander of the occasion, with the infant 
in her arms swaddled in white. You 
may know if it be a girl or a boy by the 
color of the ribbon that is attached to 
its dress, which the nurse takes proud 
care shall be full insight. If it is a boy, 
the ribbon is red—if a girl, it is- blue, 
for that is the color which belongs spe- 
cially to the Madonna. You are not 
left in the condition of the man who 
has to guess the sex. ‘ You have had a 
child born to you this morning—what is 


it, a girl or a boy?” once said an Irish- 
man, rather a foolish one, beit confessed, 


to his friend. ‘ Guess,” was the answer. 
“TItisaboy.” ‘No, guessagain.” “It 
isa girl.” ‘Ah! somebody tauld you,” 
was the reply. This ribbon saves you 
the guessing and proclaims the truth to 
the world. At the side of the nurse, 
somewhat obliterated, and playing, as 
a rule, a most secondary part, sits the 
“commare,” or godmother, and two of 
the nearest female relatives of the in- 
fant. After this carriage comes anoth- 
er, in which sit the male relations, who 
are, of course, relegated to the second 
plane, as of far less consequence on this 
grand occasion. The crowd in the 
street stops at the church door as this 
party descend and enter the sacred pre- 
cincts, when the holy water is sprin- 
kled on the child ; and if startled by this 
operation it cries out, it is a good sign, 
for it shows that the innate devil which 
is always born in us has been driven 
away by the sacramental blessing. 
Sometimes, again, it is a marriage, 
more or less ceremonious according to 
the rank of the parties—the bride 
dressed in white, and the bridegroom 
Vou. X.—43 
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more sadly in black, as if he were giv- 
ing himself away. A long train of car- 
riages follows, with all the friends and 
relations. 

Sometimes, again, it is a funeral, and 
the pomp and ceremony of this depends 
also on the rank of those who are to be 
buried. Among the middle and poorer 
classes—indeed, generally, unless the 
rank is high—the coffin is borne on the 
shoulders of facchini hired for the oc- 
casion, who are clad in a long, black, 
shabby sort of gown, that comes nearly 
down to the feet ; but it is not so long 
as not to show the soiled trousers be- 
low it. Their heads and faces are cov- 
ered with a black hood of the same ma- 
terial, so that they cannot be recognized. 
The parish priest precedes the proces- 
sion in his official and sacred robes, 
holding on high a tall crucifix, and 
after the coffin—as well as before it, 
slowly marches a long line of priests, or 
Capuchins, or members of some religi- 
ous community, each carrying a lighted 
torch or candle—for this is an essential 
part of the ceremony, and is not omit- 
ted even by the poorest classes. As 
they move along they chant, in a low, 
monotonous tone, the prayers and re- 
sponses appropriate to the occasion, 
and with, it must be confessed, appar- 
ently little or no sense of their meaning. 
After bearing the body to the church 
they leave it there. Their function is 
fulfilled, and when night has cast its 
shadow over the world, it is borne away 
by the facchini to its final resting-place, 
and buried without pomp, prayer, or 
ceremony. 

Sometimes long lines of some con- 
fraternity of monks may be seen march- 
ing along, in monkish dresses and cowls, 
or one of the begging community of 
Franciscans or Capuchins passes by, 
carrying a basket on his arm and hold- 
ing in his hand a little tin box, with a 
crucifix on one side and a picture of the 
Madonna on the other. This he shakes 
in your face as he passes, and the cop- 
per coins in it jingle as he craves alms, 
either of money orof kind. If you pre- 
fer to give money, you drop a little cop- 
per into the slit in the tin box. But he 
not only begs of the passers on the 
street, but enters many a shop and 
shakes the tin box there, where he often 
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receives alms of kind—as fruit, or vege- 
tables, or anything else—which is placed 
in his basket and thankfully accepted, 
whatever it is. 

Occasionally, too, may be seen a fig- 
ure in a white monastic dress and cowl, 
covering his entire person— head and 
face—so as to render him utterly unrec- 
ognizable, and with two small holes in 
front of his cowl through which you 
may, if near him, see two sharp black 
eyes peering forth. He also carries a 
similar tin box which he shakes as he 
passes for alms. Who he is you cannot 
divine, but you cannot be sure that he 
is not some Roman friend or nobleman, 
whom you last met at some gay reunion, 
or ball, or party, and who is now doing 
penance by carrying about publicly the 
beggar’s tin box; for there are peni- 
tents, so called, who may belong to the 
highest of the nobility in Rome. 

Then, again, you will, especially in 
the month of May, which is dedicated to 
the Madonna, meet long trains of lit- 
tle girls dressed in white, with garlands, 
and accompanied by some nun or con- 
ventual sister, who are celebrating some 
festival in the Madonna’s honor; or, 
again, long lines of little school-boys, 
in black dress-coats and tall hats, under 
the guidance of their priestly tutor, and 
taking their walk solemnly and with lit- 
tle fun, except what they find in their 
childish chatter. 

But let us, too, make our entrance, 
not triumphantly, indeed, but with the 
curiosity of strangers, through the gate 
of the Piazza del Popolo, and open our 
eyes to what is to be there seen. This 
is one of the principal gates of Rome, 
and is one of the most imposing. Until 
the railway was built, which now lands 
all travellers at the Piazza dei Termini, 
near the vast remains and ruins of the 
Baths of Diocletian, this was the chief 
entrance into the city for all who came 
from the north of Italy. Here passports 
were examined, for none could enter 
Rome without them, and here the lug- 
gage was overhauled, to make it sure 
that no contraband goods were con- 
cealed. The annoyance of all this was 
very great, and this, thank God and the 
new government, is now over, and one 
of the things of the past not to be re- 
gretted. 
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The gate itself is said to have been 
desioned by Michel Angelo; but inas- 
much as Michel Angelo is, by popular 
belief, supposed to have designed near- 
ly everything, little credence can be 
given to this statement. But whether 
it was originally designed by him or not, 
nothing of his work now remains, for it 
was rebuilt by Barozzi da Vignola, in 
1564, and since then has suffered many 
a change, all the interior facade having 
been made by Bernini. 

This gate has also revolutionary 
memories, for it was fortified, barri- 
caded, armed with cannon, and was at- 
tacked and defended during the French 
invasion of 1849, and it was through it 
that General Oudinot entered with the 
French troops—an entrance which, so 
far, at least, as the republican party 
and the Triumvirate of Rome were con- 
cerned, certainly did not correspond to 
the inscription which accompanied the 
various ornaments and devices placed 
over it by Alexander VIL, in 1655, on 
the occasion of the grand entry of Queen 
Christina of Sweden—“ Felici fausto- 
que ornata ingressui.” 

Entering this gate you find yourself 
in the large and noble Piazza del Popolo, 
in the centre of which, surrounded by 
living fountains, stands the old obelisk 
of Egypt, that has looked down upon so 
many generations, and which was erect- 
ed by Rhamses L, in front of the Temple 
of the Sun at Heliopolis, and which may 
have thrown its shadow over Moses him- 
self. The piazza itself is like the nave 
of a wheel, from which radiate, like 
spokes, the three streets of the Babbu- 
ino, the Ripetta, and the Corso, which is 
the central one, and which is flanked on 
either side by the twin churches of Sta. 
Maria in Monte Santo, and Sta. Maria 
dei Miracoli. Above it, on the left, rises 
the Pincio, and looks down upon it from 
its terraces. These charming walks were 
once the old Domitian Gardens, and 
here, in or close beside the Piazza del 
Popolo, the restless, cruel, cowardly, vio- 
lent, and luxurious lover and murderer 
of Poppa, and son of the imperious 
Agrippina, the half-madman, artist, and 
musician, Nero, cowardly even in his 
death, was finally laid to rest; for he 
was one of the Domitian family. The 
ehurch of Sta. Maria del Popolo, close 
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by the gate, is said, according to the 
traditions of the Church, to have been 
the site of his tomb. Whether this is 
founded in fact is questionable, but it 
is certain that, if not exactly there, it 
was in itsclose vicinity. No fragment of 
it now remains, however, for Pasquale 
IL, urged by the prayers of the Roman 
people, effaced even the last fragments of 
it, yielding to the then universal super- 
stition that the tomb was haunted by 
evil spirits and demons, who assailed 
everyone who passed near it. ‘These 
malignant spirits were supposed to 
dwell in the branches of a great nut- 
tree which grew out of the top of this 
tomb ; and this, together with the tomb, 
Pope Pasquale IT., in 1099, utterly de- 
stroyed after a fast and prayers of 
three days, leaving not a vestige of it, 
throwing the ashes of Nero into the Ti- 
ber, sanctifying the spot, and building 
thereon the church which still stands 
there. Alexander VI., the Borgian Pope, 
was affected by the same superstition, 
and, centuries after, he decorated the 
church, and, among other things, caused 
a representation in stucco to be made of 
the tomb of Nero and the nut-tree, and 
the evil spirits that dwelt therein, and 
there it still may be seen. 

While at this end of the Corso there 
is this sad tradition, at the other end is 
another tradition, as dear to the Chris- 
tian world as this is detestable. The 
Church of Sta. Maria in Via Lata, which 
stands by the side of the Doria Palace, 
is supposed to have been built on the 
site of the house where St. Paul lodged 
with the centurion, and in the subter- 
ranean church is a spring of water, mi- 
raculous in its origin, and which, is tra- 
ditionally supposed to have suddenly 
burst forth to enable St. Paul to bap- 
tize his disciples. 

Besides the obelisk of Rhamses I. 
there is another remnant of the ancient 
world in the Corso, which is still in ad- 
mirable preservation. This is the col- 
umn of Antonine, so called—which was 
formerly supposed to be that of Anto- 
ninus Pius—but now is known properly 
to be that of one of the purest and best 
of all the royal race whose lives history 
has recorded ; of the emperor and phi- 
losopher Marcus Aurelius, whose ‘“ Med- 
itations” are inspired by the noblest 
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sentiments of honor, justice, and truth, 
and of an abnegation of self which is 
supposed to be only Christian. Here, 
too, among the bas-reliefs on its sides 
which figure the conquests of the Mar- 
comanuic wars, is one which represents 
what was supposed to be a miracle ef- 
fected by the prayers of the Christian 
legion. Jupiter is here seen, with water 
falling from his outspread arms, in an- 
swer to the prayers for water which this 
legion were requested to make at a time 
when the army was greatly distressed 
for want of it. The tradition is founded 
upon a passage in Eusebius, and a letter 
of Justin Martyr, and though great sus- 
picion attaches to the authenticity of 
the last, the Church has accepted it as 
true, and historians have constantly 
repeated it. Why the Christians should 
pray to Jupiter—and why Jupiter should 
answer—is not explained, but miracles 
are rarely explicable. 

What we are in the habit of seeing 
daily soon ceases to makea deep or sharp 
impression on the mind, and to many 
of the Roman+, even of the better class, 
who are ignorant of history and have 
no literary training, the very names of 
the relics and remains of antiquity, 
which so deeply impress the stranger, 
are often unknown. An odd instance 
of this occurred on the first visit of the 
Queen of Italy to Rome. As _ she 
passed for the first time through the 
Corso and caught a glimpse in passing 
of this column of Aurelius, she eagerly 
turned to the gentleman who accom- 
panied her (who was one of the gentle- 
men of the court) and asked, “What 
is that column?” “Ah, that,” hesitat- 
ingly replied the person addressed, 
*that—oh! that is the colonna of Piazza 
Colonna.” 

There is also another reminiscence of 
Marcus near the Via della Vita, and this 
is an inscription on the wall recording 
the fact that here once stood the tri- 
umphal arch of this great emperor, 
which was entirely destroyed by order 
of Pope Alexander VI.; and this in- 
scription, strangely enough, recording 
his barbarous act, was placed there by 
the pope himself, as if it had been a 
glory not a shame. 

The arch of Claudius was near the 
Piazza Sciarra, to the right of the church 
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of the Cara Vita, which belongs to the 
Jesuits. There is no vestige of it now 
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remaining, nor of the other arches of 
Domitian, Claudius, and Gordian, which 
once spanned the Corso; but the church 
of the Cara Vita, which stands on or near 
the spot where once stood the arch of 
Claudius, is perhaps in some respects 
as characteristic of modern times and 
the Catholic Church, as were these tri- 
umphal arches of ancient days of the 
Roman Empire. The church is small, 
and of no special interest in itself, but 
during Lent an extraordinary penitence 
takes place there, which, however it may 
conflict with our notions of a kind and 
beneficent God of mercy and love, is at 
least singular and interesting. Here, 
when the shadows of night come on 
and darken entirely the whole church, 
so that nothing definite can be seen, an 
exhortation from the priest is heard com- 
ing out of the silence, imploring those 
who have been guilty of sins of commis- 
sion and omission to repent and expi- 
ate them by self-flagellation. A bell is 
then rung, and these words in Italian 
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are heard in the darkness: “Show your 
penance; show your sense of Christ’s 
sacrifice; show it with the 
whip.” After which, for some 
fifteen minutes, the penitents, 
stripped naked to the waist, 
scourge themselves with 
strings of knotted whipcord, 
crying out, “Blessed Virgin 
Mary, pray for us.” The se- 
verer the scourging the 
greater the expiation, and the 
bleeding backs of the peni- 
tents attest their faith in this 
strange and melancholy mode 
of pacifying an angry God, 
or at least a God who is 
pleased by the sufferings self- 
inflicted of his creatures. 
Among the other churches 
in the Corso may be men- 
tioned that of the St. Gia- 
como degli Incurabili, of the 
Augustine church of Gest e 
Maria, and St. Lorenzo in 
Lucina. This church is in- 
teresting as being the burial- 
place of Nicholas Poussin, and 
as containing a remarkable 
picture by Guido represent- 
ing the Crucifixion, which is 
thus spoken of by Mr. Brown- 
ing, in “The Ring and the Book,” as 
the piece 


‘¢ Of Master Guido Reni, Christ on cross, 
Second to naught observable in Rome.” 


And again : 
“This San Lorenzo seems 
My own particular place. I always say 
I used to wonder, when I stood scarce high 
As the bed here, what the marble lion meant, 
Eating the figure of a prostrate man.” 


But here there is neither time nor 
space to linger much longer among 
those churches. Still there is one more, 
that of Sta. Maria del Popolo in the 
Piazza, into which a glance at least 
must be given at some of the interest- 
ing things it contains. Here, then, are 
noble pictures by Pinturicchio, and a 
chapel built by Giovanni delle Rovere, 
and decorated by the same artist, and 
an Assumption by Carlo Maratta, and a 
chapel designed by Raffaelle, in which 
he manifests himself in the triple char- 
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acter of architect, painter, and sculptor 
—for the design of the mosaic on the 
ceiling, as well as the architecture, is by 
him—and also a marble group below of 
Jonah sitting on a whale. Here, too, is 
a work by Sebastian del Piombo, who is 
buried in this church. And there are 
other things of interest which we must 
now pass by. 

Close by this church is the Augus- 
tine Convent belonging to it, in which 
Luther made his home while he was in 
the Eternal City. Here he celebrated 
mass. Here he prostrated himself, and 
cried out, “ Hail, sacred Rome, thrice 
sacred for the blood of the martyrs 
shed here.” But before he left Rome 
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his opinion changed, his Catholic faith 
was sapped, and from being a devoted 
ally he became, as all the world knows, 
the most determined opponent of the 
Church. 

Here we must take leave of the Cor- 
so, with its obelisks and fountains and 
palaces and shops; its remains of anti- 
quity and its modern sights ; its ancient 
triumphs and its modern processions ; 
of its living populace and its equally liv- 
ing ghosts that haunt it, and whisper 
to the memory and imagination. At 
all these visions of the dead and of the 
living we can but cast here a hurried 
glance, for, fully to record them, would 
far exceed the limits of a paper like this. 


THE VOICES OF EARTH. 


By Archibald Lampman. 


WE have not heard the music of the spheres, 
The song of star to star; but there are sounds 
More deep than human joy or human tears, 
That nature uses in her common rounds; 
The fall of streams, the cry of winds that strain 
The oak, the roaring of the sea’s surge, might 
Of thunder breaking afar off, or rain 
That falls by minutes in the summer night. 
These are the voices of earth’s secret soul, 
Uttering the mystery from which she came 
To him who hears them grief beyond control, 
Or joy inscrutable without a name 
Wakes in his heart thoughts buried there, impearled 
Before the birth and making of the world. 
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By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
IRONS IN THE FIRE. 
Opes Strepitumque. 

. STH) HE food of the body dif- 

ry, fers not so greatly for 

the fool or the sage, the 

: *ai| elephant or the " eock- 

) a {| sparrow ; and similar 
Rae chemical elements, vari- 
SS ously disguised, sup- 
port all mortals. A brief study of Pin- 
kerton in his new setting convinced 
me of a kindred truth about that other 
and mental digestion, by which we ex- 
tract what is called “fun for our money” 
out of life. In the same spirit as a 
schoolboy, deep in Mayne Reid, handles 
a dummy gun and crawls among imag- 
inary forests, Pinkerton sped through 
Kearney Street upon his daily business, 
representing to himself a highly colored 
part in life’s performance, and happy 
for hours if he should have chanced to 
brush against a millionaire. Reality 
was his romance; he gloried to be thus 
engaged ; he wallowed in his business. 
Suppose a man to dig up a galleon 
on the Coromandel coast, his rakish 
schooner keeping the while an offing 
under easy sail, and he, by the blaze of 
a great fire of wreckwood, to measure 
ingots by the bucketful on the uproari- 
ous beach: such an one might realize 
a greater material spoil; he should have 
no more profit of romance than Pinker- 
ton when he cast up his weekly balance- 
sheet in a bald office. Every dollar 
gained was like something brought 
ashore from a mysterious deep; every 
venture made was like a diver’s plunge ; 
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and as he thrust his bold hand into the 
plexus of the money-market, he was de- 
lightedly aware of how he shook the 
pillars of existence, turned out men (as 
at a battle-cry) to labor in far coun- 
tries, and set the gold twitching in the 
drawers of millionaires. 

I could never fathom the full extent 
of his speculations ; but there were five 
separate businesses which he avowed 
and carried like a banner. The Thirteen 
Star Golden State Brandy, Warranted 
Entire (a very flagrant distillation) filled 
a great part of his thoughts and was 
kept before the public in an eloquent 
but misleading treatise: Why drink 
French Brandy? A Word to the Wise. 
He kept an office for advertisers, coun- 
selling, designing, acting as middleman 
with printers and bill-stickers, for the 
inexperienced or the uninspired: the 
dull haberdasher came to him for ideas, 
the smart theatrical agent for his local 
knowledge ; and one and all departed 
with a copy of his pamphlet: How, 
When, and Where; or, the Advertiser’s 
Vade-Mecum. He had a tug chartered 
every Saturday afternoon and night, 
carried people outside the Heads, and 
provided them with lines and bait for 
six hours’ fishing, at the rate of five 
dollars a person. I am told that some 
of them (doubtless adroit anglers) made 
a profit on the transaction. Occasionally 
he bought wrecks and condemned ves- 
sels ; these latter (I cannot tell you how) 
found their way to sea again under 
aliases, and continued to stem the waves 
triumphantly enough under the colors 
of Bolivia or Nicaragua. Lastly, there 
was a certain agricultural engine, glory- 
ing in a great deal of vermilion and 
blue paint, and filling (it appeared) a 
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“long-felt want,” in which his interest 
was something like a tenth. 

This for the face or front of his con- 
cerns. ‘On the outside,” as he phrased 
it, he was variously and mysteriously 
engaged. No dollar slept in his posses- 
sion ; rather he kept all simultaneously 
flying like a conjurer with oranges. My 
own earnings, when I began to have a 
share, he would but show me for a 
moment, and disperse again, like those 
illusive money gifts which are flashed 
in the eyes of childhood only to be 
entombed in the missionary box. And 
he would come down radiant from a 
weekly balance-sheet, clap me on the 
shoulder, declare himself a winner by 
Gargantuan figures, and prove destitute 
of a quarter for a drink. 

“What on earth have you done with 
it?” I would ask. 

“Into the mill again ; all re-invested !” 
he would cry, with infinite delight. In- 
vestment was ever his word. He could 
not bear what he called gambling. 
“Never touch stocks, Loudon,” he 
would say; “nothing but legitimate 
business.” And yet, Heaven knows, 


many an indurated gambler might have 
drawn back appalled at the first hint of 


some of Pinkerton’s investments! One, 
which I succeeded in tracking home, 
and instance for a specimen, was a sev- 
enth share in the charter of a certain 
ill-starred schooner bound for Mexico, 
to smuggle weapons on the one trip, 
and cigars upon the other. The latter 
end of this enterprise, involving (as it 
did) shipwreck, confiscation, and a law- 
suit with the underwriters, was too 
painful to be dwelt upon at length. 
“It’s proved a disappointment,” was as 
far as my friend would go with me in 
words; but I knew, from observation, 
that the fabric of his fortunes tottered. 
For the rest, it was only by accident I 
got wind of the transaction ; for Pinker- 
ton, after a time, was shy of introducing 
me to his arcana: the reason you are 
to hear presently. 

The office which was (or should have 
been) the point of rest for so many 
evolving dollars stood in the heart of 
the city: a high and spacious room, 
with many plate-glass windows. A 
glazed cabinet of polished redwood of- 
fered to the eye a regiment of some two 
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hundred bottles, conspicuously labelled. 
These were all charged with Pinkerton’s 
Thirteen Star, although from across the 
room it would have required an expert 
to distinguish them from the same num- 
ber of bottles of Courvoisier. I used 
to twit my friend with this resemblance, 
and propose a new edition of the pam- 
phlet, with the title thus improved: 
Why Drink French Brandy, when we 
give you the same labels? 'The doors of 
the cabinet revolved all day upon their 
hinges ; and if there entered any one 
who was a stranger to the merits of the 
brand, he departed laden with a bottle. 
When I used to protest at this extrava- 
gance, “My dear Loudon,” Pinkerton 
would ery, “ you don’t seem to catch on 
to business principles! The prime cost 
of the spirit is literally nothing. I 
couldn’t find a cheaper advertisement if 
I tried.” Against the side post of the 
cabinet there leaned a gaudy umbrella, 
preserved there as a relic. It appears 
that when Pinkerton was about to place 
Thirteen Star upon the market, the 
rainy season was at hand. He lay dark, 
almost in penury, awaiting the first 
shower, at which, as upon a signal, the 
main thoroughfares became dotted with 
his agents, vendors of advertisements ; 
and the whole world of San Francisco, 
from the business man fleeing for the 
ferry-boat, to the lady waiting at the 
corner for her car, sheltered itself under 
umbrellas with this strange device : Are 
you Wet? Try Thirteen Star. “It was 
a mammoth boom,” said Pinkerton, with 
a sigh of delighted recollection. ‘There 
wasn’t another umbrella to be seen. I 
stood at this window, Loudon, feasting 
my eyes ; and I declare, I felt like Van- 
derbilt.” And it was to this neat appli- 
cation of the local climate that he owed, 
not only much of the sale of Thirteen 
Star, but the whole business of his ad- 
vertising agency. 

The large desk (to resume our survey 
of the office) stood about the middle, 
knee-deep in stacks of handbills and 
posters, of Why Drink French Brandy ? 
and The Advertiser’s Vade-Mecum. It 
was flanked upon the one hand by two 
female type-writers, who rested not be- 
tween the hours of nine and four, and 
upon the other by a model of the agri- 
cultural machine. The walls, where they 
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were not broken by telephone boxes and 
a couple of photographs—one represent- 
ing the wreck of the James L. Moody on 
a bold and broken coast, the other the 
Saturday tug alive with amateur fishers— 
almost disappeared under oil-paintings 
gaudily framed. Many of these were 
relics of the Latin Quarter, and I must 
do Pinkerton the justice to say that 
none of them were bad, and some had 
remarkable merit. They went off slow- 
ly but for handsome figures ; and their 
places were progressively supplied with 
the work of local artists. These last it 
was one of my first duties to review and 
criticise. Some of them were villainous, 
yet all were salable. I said so; and 
the next moment saw myself, the figure 
of a miserable renegade, bearing arms in 
the wrong camp. I was to look at pic- 
tures thenceforward, not with the eye 
of the artist, but the dealer ; and I saw 
the stream widen that divided me from 
all I loved. 

“Now, Loudon,” Pinkerton had said, 
the morning after the lecture, “now, 
Loudon, we can go at it shoulder to 
shoulder. This is what I have longed 
for ; I wanted two heads and four arms; 
and now I have ’em. You'll find it’s 
just the same as art — all observation 
and imagination ; only more movement. 
Just wait till you begin to feel the 
charm !” 

I might have waited long. 


Perhaps 
I lack a sense ; for our whole existence 
seemed to me one dreary bustle, and the 
place we bustled in fitly to be called the 


Place of Yawning. Islept ina little den 
behind the office ; Pinkerton, in the office 
itself, stretched on a patent sofa which 
sometimes collapsed, his slumbers still 
further menaced by an imminent clock 
with an alarm. Roused by this diabol- 
ical contrivance, we rose early, went 
forth early to breakfast, and returned 
by nine to what Pinkerton called work, 
and I distraction. Masses of letters 
must be opened, read, and answered ; 
some by me at a subsidiary desk which 
had been introduced on the morning of 
my arrival; others by my bright-eyed 
friend, pacing the room like a caged 
lion as he dictated to the tinkling type- 
writers. Masses of wet proof had to be 
overhauled and scrawled upon with a 
blue pencil—“ rustic ”—“‘six-inch caps” 
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—‘bold spacing here ”—or sometimes 
terms more fervid, as for instance this, 
which I remember Pinkerton to have 
spirted on the margin of an advertise- 
ment of Soothing Syrup: ‘Throw this 
all down. Have you never printed an 
advertisement? Ill be round in half 
an hour.” The ledger and sale-book, 
besides, we had always with us. Such 
was the backbone of our occupation, 
and tolerable enough; but the far great- 
er proportion of our time was consumed 
by visitors, whole-souled, grand fellows 
no doubt, and as sharp as a needle, but 
to me unfortunately not diverting. 
Some were apparently half-witted, and 
must be talked over by the hour before 
they could reach the humblest decision, 
which they only left the office to return 
again (ten minutes later) and rescind. 
Others came with a vast show of hur- 
ry and despatch, but I observed it to 
be principally show. The agricultural 
model for instance, which was practica- 
ble, proved a kind of flypaper for these 
busybodies. I have seen them blankly 
turn the crank of it for five minutes at 
a time, simulating (to nobody’s decep- 
tion) business interest: “Good thing 
this, Pinkerton? Sell much of it? Ha! 
Couldn’t use it, I suppose, as a medium 
of advertisement for my article?”— 
which was perhaps toilet soap. Others 
(a still worse variety) carried us to 
neighboring saloons to dice for cock- 
tails and (after the cocktails were paid) 
for dollars on a corner of the counter. 
The attraction of dice for all these peo- 
ple was indeed extraordinary: at a cer- 
tain club, were I once dined in the 
character of “my partner, Mr. Dodd,” 
the dice-box came on the table with the 
wine, an artless substitute for after-din- 
ner wit. 

Of all our visitors, I believe I pre- 
ferred Emperor Norton ; the very men- 
tion of whose name reminds me I am 
doing scanty justice to the folks of San 
Francisco. In what other city would a 
harmless madman who supposed him- 
self emperor of the two Americas have 
been so fostered and encouraged ? 
Where else would even the people of 
the streets have respected the poor 
soul’s illusion? Where else would 
bankers and merchants have received 
his visits, cashed his cheques, and sub- 
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mitted to his small assessments? Where 
else would he have been suffered to at- 
tend and address the exhibition days of 
schools and colleges? Where else, in 
God’s green earth, have taken his pick 
of restaurants, ransacked the bill of 
fare, and departed scathless? They tell 
me he was even an exacting patron, 
threatening to withdraw his custom 
when dissatisfied ; and I can believe it, 
for his face wore an expression distinct- 
ly gastronomical. Pinkerton had re- 
ceived from this monarch a cabinet 
appointment ; I have seen the brevet, 
wondering mainly at the good nature of 
the printer who had executed the forms, 
and I think my friend was at the head 
either of foreign affairs or education : 
it mattered, indeed, nothing, the pres- 
tation being in all offices identical. It 
was at a comparatively early date that I 
saw Jim in the exercise of his public 
functions. His Majesty entered the of- 
fice—a portly, rather flabby man, with 
the face of a gentleman, rendered un- 
speakably pathetic and absurd by the 
great sabre at his side and the peacock’s 
feather in his hat. 

“T have called to remind you, Mr. 
Pinkerton, that you are somewhat in 
arrear of taxes,” he said, with old-fash- 
ioned, stately courtesy. 

“Well, Your Majesty, what is the 
amount?” asked Jim; and when the 
figure was named (it was generally two 
or three dollars), paid upon the nail 
and offered a bonus in the shape of 
Thirteen Star. 

“Tam always delighted to patronize 
native industries,” said Norton the 
First. “San Francisco is public-spirit- 
ed in what concerns its Emperor; and 
indeed, sir, of all my domains, it is my 
favorite city.” 

Come,” said I, when he was gone, 
“T prefer that customer to the lot.” 

“Jt’s really rather a distinction,” Jim 
admitted. “I think it must have been 
the umbrella racket that attracted him.” 

We were distinguished under the rose 
by the notice of other and greater men. 
There were days when Jim wore an air 
of unusual capacity and resolve, spoke 
with more brevity like one pressed for 
time, and took often on his tongue such 
phrases as “Longhurst told me so this 
morning,” or “I had it straight from 
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Longhurst himself.” It was no wonder, 
I used to think, that Pinkerton was 
called to council with such Titans ; for 
the creature’s quickness and resource 
were beyond praise. In the early days 
when he consulted me without reserve, 
pacing the room, projecting, ciphering, 
extending hypothetical interests, treb- 
ling imaginary capital, his “‘ engine ” (to 
renew an excellent old word) laboring 
full steam ahead, I could never decide 
whether my sense of respect or enter- 
tainment were the stronger. But these 
good hours were destined to curtail- 
ment. 

“Yes, it’s smart enough,” I once ob- 
served. ‘But, Pinkerton, do you think 
it’s honest ?” 

“You don’t think it’s honest!” he 
wailed. “QO dear me, that ever I 
should have heard such an expression 
on your lips!” 

At sight of his distress, I plagiarized 
unblushingly from Myner. ‘‘ You seem 
to think honesty as simple as Blind 
Man’s Buff,’ said I. “It’s a more delicate 
affair than that: delicate as any art.” 

“O well! at that rate!” he exclaimed, 
with complete relief. ‘“That’s casuis- 
try.” 

“Tam perfectly certain of one thing: 
that what you propose is dishonest,” I 
returned. 

“Well, say no more about it. 
settled,” he replied. 

Thus, almost at a word, my point was 
carried. But the trouble was that such 
differences continued to recur, until we 
began to regard each other with alarm. 
If there were one thing Pinkerton val- 
ued himself upon, it was his honesty ; if 
there were one thing he clung to, it was 
my good opinion; and when both were 
involved, as was the case in these com- 
mercial cruces, the man was on the 
rack. My own position, if you consider 
how much I owed him, how hateful is 
the trade of fault-finder, and that yet I 
lived and fattened on these questionable 
operations, was perhaps equally distress- 
ing. If I had been more sterling or 
more combative things might have gone 
extremely far. But, in truth, I was just 
base enough to profit by what was not 
forced on my attention, rather than seek 
scenes: Pinkerton quite cunning enough 
to avail himself of my weakness ; and it 


That’s 
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was a relief to both when he began to 
involve his proceedings in a decent 
mystery. 

Our last dispute, which had a most 
unlooked-for consequence, turned on 
the refitting of condemned ships. He 
had bought a miserable hulk, and came, 
rubbing his hands, to inform me she 
was already on the slip, under a new 
name, to be repaired. When first I had 
heard of this industry I suppose I scarce- 
ly comprehended ; but much discussion 
had sharpened my faculties, and now 
my brow became heavy. 

“T can be no party to that, Pinker- 
ton,” said I. 

He leaped like a man shot. “What 
next?” he cried. ‘ What ails you, any- 
way? Youseem to me to dislike every- 
thing that’s profitable.” 

“This ship has been condemned by 
Lloyd’s agent,” said I. 

“ But I tell you it’s a deal. The ship’s 
in splendid condition ; there’s next to 
nothing wrong with her but the gar- 
board streak and the sternpost. I tell 


you Lloyd’s is a ring like everybody 
else; only it’s an English ring, and 


that’s what deceives you. If it was 
American, you would be crying it down 
all day. It’s Anglomania, common An- 
glomania,” he cried, with growing irri- 
tation. 

“TJ will not make money by risking 
men’s lives,” was my ultimatum. 

“Great Cesar! isn’t all speculation a 
risk? Isn't the fairest kind of ship- 
owning to risk men’s lives? And 
mining —how’s that for risk? And 
look at the elevator business—there’s 
danger, if you like! Didn’t I take my 
risk when I bought her? She might 
have been too far gone; and where 
would I have been? Loudon,” he cried, 
“T tell you the truth: you're too full of 
refinement for this world!” 

“T condemn you out of your own 
lips,” I replied. “‘ The fairest kind of 
shipowning, says you. If you please, 
let us only do the fairest kind of busi- 
ness.” 

The shot told, the Irrepressible was 
silenced ; and I profited by the chance, 
to pour in a broadside of another sort. 
He was all sunk in money getting, I 
pointed out; he never dreamed of 
any thing but dollars. Where were all 
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his generous, progressive sentiments ? 
Where was his culture? I asked. And 
where was the American Type? 

“Tt’s true, Loudon,” he cried, striding 
up and down the room, and wildly 
scouring at his hair. ‘‘ You're perfectly 
right. I’m becoming materialized. O, 
what a thing to have to say, what a con- 
fession to make! Materialized! Me! 
Loudon, this must go on no longer. 
You’ve been a loyal friend to me once 
more; give me your hand!—you’ve 
saved me again. I must do something 
to rouse the spiritual side: something 
desperate ; study something, some- 
thing dry and tough. What shall it 
be? Theology? Algebra? What’s Al- 
gebra?” 

“It’s dry and tough enough,” said I; 
q?+2ab+b’.” 

“It’s stimulating, though?” he in- 
quired. 

I told him I believed so, and that it 
was considered fortifying to Types. 

“ Then, that’s the thing for me. I'l 
study Algebra,” he concluded. 

The next day, by application to one of 
his type-writing women, he got word of 
a young lady, one Miss Mamie McBride, 
who was willing and able to conduct him 
in these bloomless meadows; and, her 
circumstances being lean, and terms 
consequently moderate, he and Mamie 
were soon in agreement for two lessons 
in the week. He took fire with unex- 
ampled rapidity ; he seemed unable to 
tear himself away from the symbolic art ; 
an hour’s lesson occupied the whole 
evening ; and the original two was soon 
increased to four, and then to five. I 
bade him beware of female blandish- 
ments. “The first thing you know, 
you'll be falling in love with the alge- 
braist,” said I. 

“Don’t say it even in jest,” he cried. 
“She’s a lady I revere. I could no 
more lay a hand upon her than I could 
upon a spirit. Loudon, I don’t believe 
God ever made a purer-minded woman.” 

Which appeared to me too fervent to 
be reassuring. 

Meanwhile I had been long expostu- 
lating with my friend upon a different 
matter. “Im the fifth wheel,” I kept 
telling him. “For any use I am, I 
might as well be in Senegambia. The 
letters you give me to attend to might 
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be answered by a sucking child. And 
I tell you what it is, Pinkerton: either 
you've got to find me some employment, 
or I'll have to start in and find it for 
myself.” 

This I said with a corner of my eye in 
the usual quarter, toward the arts, little 
dreaming what destiny was to provide. 

“Tve got it, Loudon,” Pinkerton at 
last replied. ‘Got the idea on the Po- 
trero cars. Found I hadn’t a pencil, 


borrowed one from the conductor, and 
figured on it roughly all the way in 
town. I saw it was the thing at last; 
All your talents 
Here’s 
Just run your 


gives you a real show. 
and accomplishments come in. 
a sketch advertisement. 
eye over it. ‘Sun, Ozone, and Music / 
PINKERTONS HEBDOMADARY 
PICNICS!’ (That’s a good, catching 
phrase, ‘ hebdomadary,’ though it’s hard 
to say. I made a note of it when I was 
looking in the dictionary how to speli 
hectagonal. ‘Well, you’re a boss word,’ 
I said. ‘Before you're very much older, 
Til have you in type as long as yourself.’ 
And here it is, you see.) ‘ Five dollars 
a head, and ladies free. MonstEr Otto 
or Arrractions.’ (How does that strike 
you?) ‘ree luncheon under the green- 
wood tree. Dance on the elastic sward. 
Home again in the Bright Evening 
Hours. Manager and Honorary Stew- 
ard, H. Loudon Dodd, Esq., the well- 
known connoisseur. ” 

Singular how a man runs from Scylla 
to Charyodis! I was so intent on se- 
curing the disappearance of a single epi- 
thet that I accepted the rest of the 
advertisement and all that it involved 
without discussion. So it befell that 
the words, “ well-known connoisseur ” 
were deleted; but that H. Loudon 
Dodd became manager and honorary 
steward of Pinkerton’s Hebdomadary 
Picnics, soon shortened, by popular 
consent, to the Dromedary. 

By eight o’clock, any Sunday morn- 
ing, I was to be observed by an ad- 
miring public on the wharf. The garb 
and attributes of sacrifice consisted of a 
black frock coat, rosetted, its pockets 
bulging with sweetmeats and inferior 
cigars, trousers of light blue, a silk hat 
like a reflector, and a varnished wand. 
A goolly steamer guarded my one 
flank, panting and throbbing, flags flut- 
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tering fore and aft of her, illustrative 
of the Dromedary and patriotism. My 
other flank was covered by the ticket- 
office, strongly held by a trusty charac- 
ter of the Scots persuasion, rosetted like 
his superior and smoking a cigar to 
mark the occasion festive. At half-past, 
having assured myself that all was well 
with the free luncheons, I lit a cigar my- 
self, and awaited the strains of the “ Pio- 
neer Band.” I had never to wait long— 
they were German and punctual—and by 
afew minutes after the half-hour, I would 
hear them booming down street with a 
long military roll of drums, some score 
of gratuitous asses prancing at the head 
in bearskin hats and buckskin aprons, 
and conspicuous with resplendent axes. 
The band, of course, we paid for; but 
so strong is the San Franciscan passion 
for public masquerade, that the asses 
(as I say) were all gratuitous, pranced for 
the love of it, and cost us nothing but 
their luncheon. 

The musicians formed up in the bows 
of my steamer, and struck into a skittish 
polka ; the asses mounted guard upon 
the gangway and the ticket-office ; and 
presently after, in family parties of 
father, mother, and children, in the form 
of duplicate lovers or in that of solitary 
youth, the public began to descend upon 
us by the carful at a time ; four to six 
hundred, perhaps, with a strong Ger- 
man flavor, and all merry as children. 
When these had been shepherded on 
board, and the inevitable belated two or 
three had gained the deck amidst the 
cheering of the public, the hawser was 
cast off and we plunged into the bay. 

And now behold the honorary steward 
in the hour of duty and glory: see me 
circulate amid the crowd, radiating affa- 
bility and laughter, liberal with my 
sweetmeats and cigars. I say unblush- 
ing things to hobbledehoy girls, tell 
shy young persons this is the married 
peoples’ boat, roguishly ask the ab- 
stracted if they are thinking of their 
sweethearts, offer Paterfamilias a cigar, 
am struck with the beauty and grow 
curious about the age of mamma’s 
youngest, who (I assure her gayly) will 
be aman before his mother ; or perhaps 
it may occur to me, from the sensible 
expression of her face, that she is a per- 
son of good counsel, and I ask her earn- 
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estly if she knows any particularly 
pleasant place on the Saucelito or San 
Rafael coast ; for the scene of our picnic 
is always supposed to be uncertain. 
The next moment I am back at my 
giddy badinage with the young ladies, 
wakening laughter as I go, and leaving 
in my wake applausive comments of 
“Tsn’t Mr. Dodd a funny gentleman ?” 
and “O, I think he’s just too nice!” 

An hour having passed in this airy 
manner, I start upon my rounds afresh, 
with a bag full of colored. tickets, all 
with pins attached, and all with legible 
inscriptions: ‘Old Germany,” “Califor- 
nia,” “ True Love,” “Old Fogies,” “ La 
Belle France,” “Green Erin,” “The 
Land of Cakes,” “ Washington,” “ Blue 
Jay,” “Robin Red-Breast ”’—twenty of 
each denomination ; for when it comes 
to the luncheon, we sit down by twen- 
ties. Theseare distributed with anxious 
tact—for indeed this is the most delicate 
part of my functions—but outwardly 
with reckless unconcern, amidst the gay- 
est flutter and confusion ; and are im- 
mediately after sported upon hats and 
bonnets, to the extreme diffusion of 
cordiality, total strangers hailing each 
other by “the number of their mess ”— 
so we humorously name it—and the 
deck ringing with the cries of, “Here, 
all Blue Jays to the rescue !” or, “I say, 
am I alone in this blame’ship? Ain’t 
there no more Californians ?” 

By this time we are drawing near to 
the appointed spot. I mount upon the 
bridge, the observed of all observers. 

“Captain,” I say, in clear, emphatic 
tones, heard far and wide, “ the major- 
ity of the company appear to be in fa- 
vor of the little cove beyond One Tree 
Point.” 

“All right, Mr. Dodd,” responds the 
captain, heartily ; “all one to me. I 
am not exactly sure of the place you 
mean ; but just you stay here and pilot 
me.” 

I do, pointing with my wand. I do 
pilot him, to the inexpressible enter- 
tainment of the picnic ; for I am (why 
should I deny it?) the popular man. 
We slow down off the mouth of a grassy 
valley, watered by a brook, and set in 
pines and redwoods. The anchor is let 
go; the boats are lowered, two of them 
already packed with the materials of an 
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impromptu bar ; and the Pioneer Band, 
accompanied by the resplendent asses, 
fill the other, and move shoreward to 
the inviting strains of Buffalo Gals, 
won't you come out to-night? It is a 
part of our programme that one of the 
asses shall, from sheer clumsiness, in 
the course of this embarkation, drop a 
dummy axe into the water : whereupon 
the mirth of the picnic can hardly be 
assuaged. Upon one occasion, the 
dummy axe floated, and the laugh 
turned rather the wrong way. 

In from ten to twenty minutes the 
boats are alongside again, the messes 
are marshalled separately on the deck, 
and the picnic goes ashore, to find the 
band and the impromptu bar awaiting 
them. Then come the hampers, which 
are piled upon the beach, and sur- 
rounded by a stern guard of stalwart 
asses, axe on shoulder. It is here I 
take my place, note-book in hand, under 
a banner bearing the legend, “Come 
here for hampers.” Each hamper con- 
tains a complete outfit for a separate 
twenty, cold provender, plates, glasses, 
knives, forks, and spoons ; an agonized 
printed appeal from the fevered pen 
of Pinkerton, pasted on the inside of 
the lid, beseeches that care be taken 
of the glass and silver. Beer, wine, and 
lemonade are flowing already from the 
bar, and the various clans of twenty 
file away into the woods, with bottles 
under their arms, and the hampers 
strung upon astick. Till one they feast 
there, in a very moderate seclusion, all 
being within earshot of the band, 
From one till four, dancing takes place 
upon the grass; the bar does a roaring 
business, and the honorary steward, 
who has already exhausted himself to 
bring life into the dullest of the messes, 
must now indefatigably dance with the 
plainest of the women. At four a 
bugle-call is sounded ; and by half-past 
behold us on board again, pioneers, cor- 
rugated iron bar, empty bottles, and 
all; while the honorary steward, free at 
last, subsides into the captain’s cabin 
over a brandy and soda and a book. 
Free at last, I say, yet there remains 
before him the frantic leave-takings at 
the pier, and a sober journey up to 
Pinkerton’s office with two policemen 
and the day’s takings in a bag. 
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What I have here sketched was the 
routine. But we appealed to the taste 
of San Francisco more distinctly in par- 
ticular fétes. “Ye Olde Time Pycke- 
Nycke,” largely advertised in hand-bills 
beginning ‘“‘ Oyez, Oyez!” and largely 
frequented by knights, monks, and cav- 
aliers, was drowned out by unseasona- 
ble rain, and returned to the city one 
of the saddest spectacles I ever remem- 
ber to have witnessed. In pleasing 
contrast, and certainly our chief suc- 
cess, was “The Gathering of the Clans,” 
or Scottish picnic. So many milk- 
white knees were never before simulta- 
neously exhibited in public, and to 
judge by the prevalence of ‘‘ Royal 
Stewart” and the number of eagle’s 
feathers, we were a high-born company. 
I threw forward the Scottish flank of 
my own ancestry, and passed muster as 
a clansman with applause. There was, 
indeed, but one small cloud on this red- 
letter day. I had laid in a large supply 
of the national beverage, in the shape 
of The “ Rob Roy McGregor O” Blend, 
Warranted Old and Vatted ; and this 
must certainly have been a generous 
spirit, for I had some anxious work be- 
tween four and half-past, conveying on 
board the inanimate forms of cnieftains. 

To one of our ordinary festivities, 
where he was the life and soul of his 
own mess, Pinkerton himself came in- 
cognito, bringing the algebraist on his 
arm. Miss Mamie proved to be a well- 
enough-looking mouse, with a large, lim- 
pid eye, very good manners, and a flow 
of the most correct expressions I have 
ever heard upon the human lip. As 
Pinkerton’s incognito was strict, I had 
little opportunity to cultivate the lady’s 
acquaintance ; but I was informed after- 
wards that she considered me “the 
wittiest gentleman she had ever met.” 
“The Lord mend your taste in wit!” 
thought I; but I cannot conceal that 
such was the general impression. One 
of my pleasantries even went the round 
of San Francisco, and I have heard it 
(myself all unknown) bandied in sa- 
loons. To be unknown began at last to 
be a rare experience: a bustle woke 
upon my passage; above all in humble 
neighborhoods. ‘ Who's that?” one 
would ask, and the other would cry, 
“That! Why, Dromedary Dodd!” or 
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with withering scorn, “Not know Mr. 
Dodd of the Picnics? Well!” and in- 
deed I think it marked a rather barren 
destiny ; for our picnics, if a trifle vul- 
gar, were as gay and innocent as the 
age of gold ; Iam sure no people divert 
themselves so easily and so well: and 
even with the cares of my stewardship, 
I was often happy to be there. 

Indeed, there were but two draw- 
backs in the least considerable. The 
first was my terror of the hobbledehoy 
girls, to whom (from the demands of 
my situation) I was obliged to lay my- 
self so open. The other, if less momen- 
tous, was more mortifying. In early 
days, at my mother’s knee, as a man 
may say, I had acquired the unenviable 
accomplishment (which I have never 
since been able to lose) of singing Just 
before the Battle. I have what the 
French call a fillet of voice, my best 
notes scarce audible about a dinner- 
table, and the upper register rather to 
be regarded as a higher power of si- 
lence: experts tell me besides that I 
sing flat ; nor, if I were the best singer 
in the world, does Just before the Battle 
occur to my mature taste as the song 
that I would choose to sing. In spite 
of all which considerations, at one pic- 
nic, memorably dull, and after I had 
exhausted every other art of pleasing, I 
gave, in desperation, my one song. 
From that hour my doom was gone 
forth. Either we had a chronic passen- 
ger (though I could never detect him), 
or the very wood and iron of the 
steamer must have retained the tradi- 
tion. At every successive picnic word 
went round that Mr. Dodd was a 
singer; that Mr. Dodd sang Just be- 
fore the Battle, and finally that now 
was the time when Mr. Dodd sang Just 
before the Battle ; so that the thing be- 
came a fixture like the dropping of the 
dummy axe, and you are to conceive 
me, Sunday after Sunday, piping up my 
lamentable ditty and covered, when it 
was done, with gratuitous applause. It 
is a beautiful trait in human nature 
that I was invariably offered an encore. 

I was well paid, however, even to 
sing. Pinkerton and I, after an average 
Sunday, had five hundred dollars to 
divide. Nay, and the picnics were the 
means, although indirectly, of bringing 
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me a singular windfall. This was at 
the end of the season, after the “Grand 
Farewell Fancy Dress Gala.” Many of 
the hampers had suffered severely ; and 
it was judged wiser to save storage, dis- 
pose of them, and lay in a fresh stock 
when the campaign re-opened. Among 
my purchasers was a workingman of 
the name of Speedy, to whose house, 
after several unavailing letters, I must 
proceed in person, wondering to find 
myself once again on the wrong side, 
and playing creditor to some one else’s 
debtor. Speedy was in the belligerent 
stage of fear. He could not pay. It 
appeared he had already resold the 
hampers, and he defied me to do my 
worst. I did not like to lose my own 
money; I hated to lose Pinkerton’s ; 
and the bearing of my creditor incensed 
me. 

“Do you know, Mr. Speedy, that I 
can send you to the penitentiary ?” said 
I, willing to read him a lesson. 

The dire expression was overheard in 
the next room. A large, fresh, mother- 
ly Irishwoman ran forth upon the in- 
stant, and fell to besiege me with ca- 
“Sure now, and 


resses and appeals. 
ye couldn’t have the heart to ut, Mr. 
Dodd, you, that’s so well known to be a 
pleasant gentleman ; and it’s a pleasant 
face ye have, and the picture of me own 


brother that’s dead and gone. Its a 
truth that he’s been drinking. Ye can 
smell it off of him, more blame to him. 
But, indade, and there’s nothing in the 
house beyont the furnicher, and Thim 
Stock. It’s the stock that ye’ll be tak- 
ing, dear. A sore penny it has cost 
me, first and last, and by all tales, not 
worth an owld tobacco pipe.” Thus 
adjured, and somewhat embarrassed by 
the stern attitude I had adopted, I suf- 
fered myself to be invested with a con- 
siderable quantity of what is called 
wild-cat stock, in which this excellent if 
illogical female had been squandering 
her hard-earned gold. It could scarce 
be said to better my position, but the 
step quieted the woman ; and, on the 
other hand, I could not think I was tak- 
ing much risk, for the shares in ques- 
tion (they were those of what I will call 
the Catamount Silver Mine) had fallen 
some time before to the bed-rock quo- 


tation, and now lay perfectly inert, or. 
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were only kicked (like other waste 
paper) about the kennel of the ex- 
change by bankrupt speculators. 

Yet the next morning, I perceived by 
the stock-list that Catamount had taken 
a bound; before afternoon, “thim 
stock” were worth a quite considerable 
pot of money ; and I learned, upon in- 
quiry, that a bonanza had been found 
in a condemned lead, and the mine was 
now expected to do wonders. Remark- 
able to philosophers how bonanzas are 
found in condemned leads, and how the 
stock is always at freezing-point imme- 
diately before! By some stroke of 
chance, the Speedys had held on to the 
right thing ; they had escaped the syn- 
dicate ; in twelve hours more, if I had 
not come to dun them, Mrs. Speedy 
would have been buying a silk dress. I 
could not bear, of course, to profit by 
the accident, and returned that very 
evening to offer restitution. The house 
was in a bustle; the neighbors (all 
stock-gamblers themselves) had crowded 
to condolé ; and Mrs. Speedy sat with 
streaming tears, the centre of a pathetic 
group. “For fifteen year, I've been at 
ut,” she was lamenting, as I entered, 
“and grudging the babes the very milk, 
more shame to me! to pay their dhirty 
assessments. And now, my dears, I 
should be a lady, and driving in my 
coach if all had their rights ; and a sor- 
row on that man, Dodd! As soon asI 
set eyes on him, I seen the divil was in 
the house.” 

It was upon these words that I made 
my entrance, which was therefore dra- 
matic enough, though nothing to what 
followed. For when it appeared that I 
was come to restore the lost fortune, 
and when Mrs. Speedy (after copiously 
weeping on my bosom) had refused the 
restitution, and when Mr. Speedy (sum- 
moned to that end froma camp of the 
Grand Army of the Republic) had added 
his refusal, and when I had insisted, and 
they had insisted, and the neighbors 
had applauded and supported each of 
us in turn; and when at last it was 
agreed we were to hold the stock to- 
gether, and share the proceeds in three 
parts—one for me, one for Mr. Speedy, 
and one for his spouse—I will leave you 
to conceive the enthusiasm that reigned 
in that small, bare apartment, with the 
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sewing-machine in the one corner, and 
the babes asleep in the other, and pict- 
ures of Garfield and the Battle of Get- 
tysburg on the yellow walls. Port wine 
was had in by a sympathizer, and we 
drank it mingled with tears. 

“And I dhrink to your health, my 
dear,” sobbed Mrs. Speedy, especially 
affected by my gallantry in the matter 
of the third share; “and I’m sure we 
all dhrink to his health—Mr. Dodd of 
the picnics, no gentleman better known 
than him ; and it’s my prayer, dear, the 
good God may be long spared to see ye 
in health and happiness os 

In the end I was the chief gainer ; for 
I sold my third while it was worth five 
thousand dollars, but the Speedys more 
adventurously held on until the syndi- 
cate reversed the process, when they 
were happy to escape with perhaps a 
quarter of that sum. It was just as 
well ; for the bulk of the money was (in 
Pinkerton’s phrase) reinvested; and 
when next I saw Mrs. Speedy, she was 
still gorgeously dressed from the pro- 
ceeds of the late success, but was already 
moist with tears over the new catastro- 
phe. “We're froze out, me darlin’! 
All the money we had, dear, and the 
sewing-machine, and Jim’s uniform, was 
in the Golden West ; and the vipers has 
put on a new assessment.” 

At the end of the season, therefore, 
this is how I stood. I had made 


$5000 
3000 
600 


1350 


By Catamount Silver Mine . 

By the picnics : : 

By the lectures : 

By profit and loss on capital in Pinker- 
ton’s business 


$9950 
to which must be added 


What remained of my camel s do- 


nation 8500 


$18,450 


It appears, on the other hand, that 
Thad spent . : : ; 


4000 


Which thus left me to the good $14,450 
A result on which I am not ashamed to 
say I looked with gratitude and pride. 
Some eight thousand (being late con- 
quest) was liquid and actually tractile in 
the bank ; the rest whirled beyond reach 
and even sight (save in the mirror of a 
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balance-sheet) under the compelling 
spell of the wizard Pinkerton. Dollars 
of mine were tacking off the shores of 
Mexico, in peril of the deep and the 
coast guard ; they rang on saloon coun- 
ters in the city of Tombstone, Arizona ; 
they shone in faro-tents among the 
mountain diggings: the imagination 
flagged in following them, so wide were 
they diffused, so briskly they span to 
the turning of the wizard’s crank. But 
here, there, or everywhere I could still 
tell myself it was all mine, and what 
was more convincing, draw substantial 
dividends. My fortune, I called it; 
and it represented, when expressed in 
dollars or even British pounds, an 
honest pot of money; when extended 
into francs, a veritable fortune. Per- 
haps I have let the cat out of the bag ; 
perhaps you see already where my hopes 
were pointing, and begin to blame my 
inconsistency. But I must first tell 
you my excuse, and the change that had 
befallen Pinkerton. 

About a week after the picnic to 
which he escorted Mamie, Pinkerton 
avowed the state of his affections. From 
what I had observed on board the 
steamer, where methought Mamie 
waited on him with her limpid eyes, I 
encouraged the bashful lover to pro- 
ceed ; and the very next evening he was 
carrying me to call on his affianced. 

“ You must befriend her, Loudon, as 
you have always befriended me,” he said, 
pathetically. 

“By saying disagreeable things? I 
doubt if that be the way to a young 
lady’s favor,” I replied ; “ and since this 
picnicking I begin to be a man of some 
experience.” 

‘““ Yes, you do nobly there ; I can’t de- 
scribe how I admire you,” he cried. 
‘Not that she will ever need it ; she has 
had every advantage. God knows what 
I have done to deserve her. O man, 
what a responsibility this is for a rough 
fellow and not always truthful!” 

“Brace up, old man, brace up!” 
said I. 

But when we reached Mamie’s board- 
ing-house, it was almost with tears that 
he presented me. “Here is Loudon, 
Mamie,” were his words. “I want you 
to love him ; he has a grand nature.” 

“You are certainly no stranger to me, 
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Mr. Dodd,” was her gracious expression. 
“James is never weary of descanting on 
your goodness.” 

““My dear lady,” said I, “when you 
know our friend a little better, you will 
make a large allowance for his warm 
heart. My goodness has consisted in 
allowing him to feed and clothe and 
toil for me when he could ill afford it. 
If I am now alive, it is to him I owe it; 
no man had a kinder friend. You must 
take good care of him,” I added, laying 
my hand on his shoulder, “and keep him 
in good order, for he needs it.” 

Pinkerton was much affected by this 
speech, and so, I fear, was Mamie. I ad- 
mit it was a tactless performance. 
“When you know our friend a little 
better,” was not happily said, and even 
“keep him in good order for he needs 
it” might be construed into matter of 
offence ; but I lay it before you in all 
confidence of your acquittal: was the 
general tone of it “ patronizing”? Even 
if such was the verdict of the lady, I can- 
not but suppose the blame was neither 
wholly hers nor wholly mine ; I cannot 
but suppose that Pinkerton had already 
sickened the poor woman of my very 


name, so that if I had come with the 
songs of Apollo, she must still have been 
disgusted. 

Here, however, were two finger-posts 


to Paris. Jim was going to be married, 
and so had the less need of my society. 
I had not pleased his bride, and so was, 
perhaps, better absent. Late one even- 
ing I broached the idea to my friend. It 
had been a great day for me ; I had just 
banked my five thousand catamountain 
dollars ; and as Jim had refused to lay a 
finger on the stock, risk and profit were 
both wholly mine, and I was celebrating 
the event with stout and crackers. I 
began by telling him that if it caused 
him any pain or any anxiety about his 
affairs, he had but to say the word, and 
he should hear no more of my proposal. 
He was the truest and best friend I ever 
had or was ever like to have; and it 
would be a strange thing if refused him 
any favor he was sure he wanted. At 
the same time I wished him to be sure ; 
for my life was wasting in my hands. I 
was like one from home ; all my true 
interests summoned me away. I must 
remind him, besides, that he was now 
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about to marry and assume new inter- 
ests, and that our extreme familiarity 
might be even painful to his wife. “O 
no, Loudon, I feel you are wrong there,” 
he interjected warmly, “she does ap- 
preciate your nature.”—“ So much the 
better, then,” I continued ; and went on 
to point out that our separation need 
not be for long ; that, in the way affairs 
were going, he might join me in two 
years with a fortune, small, indeed, for 
the States, but in France almost con- 
spicuous ; that we might unite our re- 
sources, and have one house in Paris for 
the winter and a second near Fontaine- 
bleau for summer, where we could be as 
happy as the day was long, and bring up 
little Pinkertons as practical, artistic 
workmen, far from the money-hunger of 
the West. “Let me go then,” I con- 
cluded ; “not as a deserter, but as the 
vanguard, to lead the march of the Pink- 
erton men.” 

So I argued and pleaded, not without 
emotion ; my friend sitting opposite, 
resting his chin upon his hand and (but 
for that single interjection) silent. “I 
have been looking for this, Loudon,” 
said he, when I had done. ‘It does 
pain me, and that’s the fact—I’m so 
miserably selfish. And I believe it’s a 
death blow to the picnics ; for it’s idle 
to deny that you were the heart and 
soul of them with your wand and your 
gallant bearing, and wit and humor and 
chivalry, and throwing that kind of 
society atmosphere about the thing. 
But for all that, you’re right, and you 
ought to go. You may count on forty 
dollars a week; and if Depew City— 
one of nature’s centres for this State— 
pan out the least as I expect, it may be 
double. But it’s forty dollars anyway ; 
and to think that two years ago you 
were almost reduced to beggary !” 

“T was reduced to it,” said I. 

“Well, the brutes gave you nothing, 
and I’m glad of it now!” cried Jim. 
“Tt’s the triumphant return I glory in! 
Think of the master, and that cold-blood- 
ed Myner too! Yes, just let the Depew 
City boom get on its legs, and you shall 
go; and two years later, day for day, 
Tl shake hands with you in Paris, with 
Mamie on my arm, God bless her!” 

We talked in this vein far into the 
night. Iwas myself so exultant in my 











new-found liberty, and Pinkerton so 
proud of my triumph, so happy in my 
happiness, in so warm a glow about the 
gallant little woman of his choice, and 
the very room so filled with castles in 
the air and cottages at Fontainebleau, 
that it was little wonder if sleep fled 
our eyelids, and three had followed two 
upon the office clock before Pinkerton 
unfolded the mechanism of his patent 
sofa. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FACES ON THE CITY FRONT. 


Ir is very much the custom to view 
life as if it were exactly ruled in two, 
like sleep and waking ; the provinces of 
play and business standing separate. 
The business side of my career in San 
Francisco has been now disposed of ; I 
approach the chapter of diversion ; and 
it will be found they had about an equal 
share in building up the story of the 
Wrecker—a gentleman whose appear- 
ance may be presently expected. 

With all my occupations, some six 
afternoons and two or three odd even- 
ings remained at my disposal every 
week : a circumstance the more agree- 
able as I was a stranger in a city singu- 
larly picturesque. From what I had 
once called myself, The Amateur Paris- 
tan, | grew (or declined) into a water- 
side prowler, a lingerer on wharves, a 
frequenter of shy neighborhoods, a 
scraper of acquaintance with eccentric 
characters. I visited Chinese and Mexi- 
can gambling-hells, German secret so- 
cieties, sailors’ boarding-houses, and 
“dives” of every complexion of the 
disreputable and dangerous. I have 
seen greasy Mexican hands pinned to 
the table with a knife for cheating, 
seamen (when blood-money ran high) 
knocked down upon the public street 
and carried insensible on board short- 
handed ships, shots exchanged and the 
smoke (and the company) dispersing 
from the doors of the saloon. I have 
heard cold-minded Polacks debate upon 
the readiest method of burning San 
Francisco to the ground, hot-headed 
working men and women bawl and 
swear in the tribune at the Sandlot, and 
Kearney himself open his subscription 
VoL. X.—44 
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for a gallows, name the manufacturers 
who were to grace it with their dang- 
ling bodies, and read aloud to the de- 
lighted multitude a telegram of adhe- 
sion from a member of the State 
legislature : all which preparations of 
proletarian war were (in a moment) 
breathed upon and abolished by the 
mere name and fame of Mr. Coleman. 
That lion of the Vigilantes had but to 
rouse himself and shake his ears, and 
the whole brawling mob was silenced. 
I could not but reflect what a strange 
manner of man this was, to be living 
unremarked there as a private merchant, 
and to be so feared by a whole city ; 
and if I was disappointed, in my char- 
acter of looker-on, to have the matter 
end ingloriously without the firing of 
a shot or the hanging ofa single mil- 
lionaire, philosophy tried to tell me 
that this sight was truly the more pic- 
turesque. In a thousand towns and 
different epochs I might have had occa- 
sion to behold the cowardice and carn- 
age of street fighting ; where else, but 
only there and then, could I have en- 
joyed a view of Coleman (the intermit- 
tent despot) walking meditatively up 
hill in a quiet part of town, with a very 
rolling gait, and slapping gently his 
great thigh ? 

Minora canamus. This historic fig- 
ure stalks silently through a corner of 
the San Francisco of my memory: the 
rest is bric-a-brac ; the reminiscences of 
a vagrant sketcher. My delight was 
much in slums. Little /taly was a haunt 
of mine; there I would look in at the 
windows of small eating-shops, trans- 
ported bodily from Genoa or Naples, 
with their macaroni, and chianti flasks, 
and portraits of Garibaldi, and colored 
political caricatures ; or (entering in) 
hold high debate with some ear-ringed 
fisher of the bay as to the designs of 
“Mr. Owstria” and “Mr. Rooshia.” I 
was often to be observed (had there been 
any to observe me) in that dispeopled, 
hill-side solitude of Little Mexico, with 
its crazy wooden houses, endless crazy 
wooden stairs, and perilous mountain 
goat-paths in the sand. Chinatown by 
a thousand eccentricities drew and held 
me; I could never have enough of its 
ambiguous, interracial atmosphere, as 
of a vitalized museum; never wonder 










if 
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enough at its outlandish, necromantic- 
looking vegetables set forth to sell in 
commonplace American shop-windows, 
its temple doors open and the scent of 
the joss-stick streaming forth on the 
American air, its kites of Oriental fash- 
ion hanging fouled in Western telegraph- 
wires, its flights of paper prayers which 
the trade-wind hunts and dissipates 
along Western gutters. I was a frequent 
wanderer on North Beach, gazing at the 
straits, and the huge Cape-Horners creep- 
ing out to sea, and imminent Tamal- 
pais. Thence, on my homeward way, I 
might visit that strange and filthy shed, 
earth-paved and walled with the cages 
of wild animals and birds, where at a 
ramshackle counter, amid the yells of 
monkeys, and a poignant atmosphere of 
menagerie, forty-rod whiskey was admin- 
istered by a proprietor as dirty as his 
beasts. Nor did I even neglect Nob 
Hill, which is itself a kind of slum, be- 
ing the habitat of the mere millionaire. 
There they dwell upon the hill-top, high 
raised above man’s clamor, and the 
trade-wind blows between their palaces 
about deserted streets. 

But San Francisco is not herself only. 
She is not only the most interesting city 
in the Union, and the hugest smelting- 
pot of races and the precious metals. 
She keeps, besides, the doors of the Pa- 
cific, and is the port of entry to another 
world and an earlier epoch in man’s his- 
tory. Nowhere else shall you observe 
(in the ancient phrase) so many tall ships 
as here convene from round the Horn, 
from China, from Sydney, and the In- 
dies; but scarce remarked amid that 
crowd of deep-sea giants, another class 
of craft, the Island schooner, circulates ; 
low in the water, with lofty spars and 
dainty lines, rigged and fashioned like a 
yacht, manned with brown-skinned, soft- 
spoken, sweet-eyed native sailors, and 
equipped with their great double-ender 
boats that tell a tale of boisterous sea- 
beaches. These steal out and in again, 
unnoted by the world or even the news- 
paper press, save for the line in the 
clearing column, “Schooner So-and-so 
for Yap and South Sea Islands ”—steal 
out with nondescript cargoes of tinned 
salmon, gin, bolts of gaudy cotton stuff, 
women’s hats, and Waterbury watches, 
‘to return, after a year, piled as high as 
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to the eaves of the house with copra, or 
wallowing deep with the shells of the 
tortoise or the pearl oyster. To me, in 
my character of the Amateur Parisian, 
this island traffic, and even the island 
world, were beyond the bounds of curios- 
ity, and how much more of knowledge. 
I stood there on the extreme shore of the 
West and of to-day. Seventeen hundred 
years ago, and seven thousand miles to 
the east, a legionary stood, perhaps, 
upon the wall of Antoninus, and looked 
northward toward the mountains of the 
Picts. For all the interval of time and 
space, I, when I looked from the cliff- 
house on the broad Pacific, was that 
man’s heir and analogue: each of us 
standing on the verge of the Roman 
Empire (or, as we now call it, Western 
civilization), each of us gazing onward 
into zones unromanized. But I was 
dull. Ilooked rather backward, keeping 


a kind eye on Paris; and it required a 
series of converging incidents to change 
my attitude of nonchalance for one of 
interest, and even longing, which I lit- 
tle dreamed that I should live to grat- 
22. 


“The first of these incidents brought 
me in acquaintance with a certain San 
Francisco character, who had something 
of a name beyond the limits of the city, 
and was known to many lovers of good 
English. I had discovered a new slum, 
a place of precarious, sandy cliffs, deep, 
sandy cuttings, solitary, ancient houses, 
and the butt-ends of streets. It was al- 
ready environed. The ranks of the 
street-lamps threaded it unbroken. The 
city, upon all sides of it, was tightly 
packed, and growled with traffic. To- 
day, I do not doubt the very landmarks 
are all swept away ; but it offered then, 
within narrow limits, a delightful peace, 
and (in the morning, when I chiefly went 
there) a seclusion almost rural. On a 
steep sand-hill, in this neighborhood, 
toppled, on the most insecure founda- 
tion, a certain row of houses, each with 
a bit of garden, and all (I have to pre- 
sume) inhabited. Thither I used to 
mount by a crumbling footpath, and in 
front of the last of the houses, would sit 
down to sketch. The very first day I 
saw I was observed, out of the ground- 
floor window, by a youngish, good-look- 
ing fellow, prematurely bald, and with 
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an expression both lively and engaging. 
The second, as we were still the only 
figures in the landscape, it was no more 
than natural that we should nod. The 
third, he came fairly out from his en- 
trenchments, praised my sketch, and 
with the impromptu cordiality of artists 
carried me into his apartment ; where I 
sat presently in the midst of a museum 
of strange objects,—paddles and battle- 
clubs and baskets, rough-hewn stone 
images, ornaments of threaded shell, 
cocoanut bowls, snowy cocoanut plumes 
—evidences and examples of another 
earth, another climate, another race, and 
another (if a ruder) culture. Nor did 
these objects lack a fitting commentary 
in the conversation of my new acquaint- 
ance. Doubtless you have read his book. 
You know already how he tramped and 
starved, and had so fine a profit of liv- 
ing, in his days among the islands ; and, 
meeting him, as I did, one artist with 
another, after‘months of offices and pic- 
nics, you can imagine with what charm 
he would speak, and with what pleasure 
I would hear. It was in such talks, which 
we were both eager to repeat, that I first 
heard the names—first fell under the 
spell—of the islands ; and it was from 
one of the first of them that I returned 
(a happy man) with Omoo under one 
arm, and my friend’s own adventures 
under the other. 

The second incident was more drama- 
tic, and had, besides, a bearing on my 
future. I was standing, one day, near 
a boat-landing under Telegraph Hill. A 
large barque, perhaps of eighteen hun- 
dred tons, was coming more than usually 
close about the point to reach her moor- 
ings ; and I was observing her with lan- 
guid inattention, when I observed two 
men to stride across the bulwarks, drop 
into a shore boat, and, violently dispos- 
sessing the boatman of his oars, pull 
toward the landing where I stood. Ina 
surprisingly short time they came tear- 
ing up the steps; and I could see that 
both were too well dressed to be fore- 
mast hands—the first even with re- 
search, and both, and specially the first, 
appeared under the empire of some 
strong emotion. 

“Nearest police office!” cried the 
leader. 

“This way,” said I, immediately fall- 
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ing in with their precipitate pace. 
““ What’s wrong? What ship is that?” 
“'That’s the Gleaner,” he replied. “1 
am chief officer, this gentleman’s third ; 
and we’ve to get in our depositions be- 
fore the crew. You see they might 
corral us with the captain ; and that’s 
no kind of berth for me. I’ve sailed with 
some hard cases in my time, and seen 
pins flying like sand on a squally day— 
but never a match to our old man. It 
never let up from the Hook to the Far- 
allones ; and the last man was dropped 
not sixteen hoursago. Packet rats our 
men were, and as tough a crowd as ever 
sand- bagged a man’s head in; but they 
looked sick enough when the captain 
started in with his fancy shooting.” 
“QO, he’s done up,” observed the 
other. ‘He won’t go to sea no more.’ 
“You make me tired,” retorted his 
superior. “If he gets ashore in one 
piece and isn’t lynched in the next ten 
minutes, he'll do yet. The owners have 
a longer memory than the public; 
they'll stand by him ; they don’t find as 
smart a captain every day i in the year.’ 
“QO, he’s a son of a gun of a fine 
captain, there ain’t no doubt of that,” 
“ Why, 


concurred the other, heartily. 
I don’t suppose there’s been no wages 


paid aboard that Gleaner for three 
trips.” 

“No wages?” I exclaimed, for I was 
still a novice in maritime affairs. 

“Not to sailor-men before the mast,” 
agreed the mate. ‘Men cleared out ; 
wasn’t the soft job they maybe took it 
for. She isn’t the first ship that never 
paid wages.” 

I could not but observe that our 
pace was progressively relaxing ; and 
indeed I have often wondered since 
whether the hurry of the start were not 
intended for the gallery alone. Certain 
it is at least, that when we had reached 
the police office, and the mates had 
made their deposition, and told their 
horrid tale of five men murdered, some 
with savage passion, some with cold 
brutality, between Sandy Hook and San 
Francisco, the police were despatched 
in time to be too late. Before we ar- 
rived, the ruffian had slipped out upon 
the dock, had mingled with the crowd, 
and found a refuge in the house of an 
acquaintance ; and the ship was only 
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tenanted by his late victims. Well for 
him that he had been thus speedy. 
For when word began to go abroad 
among the shore-side characters, when 
the last victim was carried by to the 
hospital, when those who had escaped 
(as by miracle) from that floating sham- 
bles, began to circulate and show their 
wounds in the crowd, it was strange to 
witness the agitation that seized and 
shook that portion of the city. Men 
shed tears in public ; bosses of lodging- 
houses, long inured to brutality, and 
above all, brutality to sailors, shook 
their fists at heaven: if hands could 
have been laid on the captain of the 
Gleaner, his shrift would have been 
short. That night (so gossip reports) 
he was headed up in a barrel and smug- 
gled across the bay: in two ships al- 
ready he had braved the penitentiary 
and the gallows; and yet, by last ac- 
counts, he now commands another on 
the Western Ocean. 

As I have said, I was never quite cer- 
tain whether Mr. Nares (the mate) did 
not intend that his superior should 
escape. It would have been like his 


preference of loyalty to law; it would 
have been like his prejudice, which was 


all in favor of the after-guard. But it 
must remain a matter of conjecture 
only. Well asI came to know him in 
the sequel, he was never communicative 
on that point, nor indeed on any that 
concerned the voyage of the Gleaner. 
Doubtless he had some reason for his 
reticence. Even during our walk to the 
police office, he debated several times 
with Johnson, the third officer, whether 
he ought not to give up himself, as well 
as to denounce the captain. He had 
decided in the negative, arguing that 
“it would probably come to nothing, 
and even if there was a stink, he had 
plenty good friends in San Francisco.” 
And to nothing it came; though it 
must have very nearly come to some- 
thing, for Mr. Nares disappeared imme- 
diately from view and was scarce less 
closely hidden than his captain. 
Johnson, on the other hand, I often 
met. I could never learn this man’s 
country ; and though he himself claim- 
ed to be American, neither his English 
nor his education warranted the claim. 
In all likelihood he was of Scandinavian 
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birth and blood, long pickled in the 
forecastles of English and American 
ships. It is possible that, like so many 
of his race in similar positions, he had 
already lost his native tongue. In 
mind, at least, he was quite denational- 
ized; thought only in English—to call 
it so ; and though by nature one of the 
mildest, kindest, and most feebly play- 
ful of mankind, he had been so long ac- 
customed to the cruelty of sea discipline, 
that his stories (told perhaps with a 
giggle) would sometimes turn me chill. 
In appearance, he was tall, light of 
weight, bold and high-bred of feature, 
dusky-haired, and with a face of a clean 
even brown: the ornament of outdoor 
men. Seated in a chair, you might have 
passed him off for a baronet or a mili- 
tary officer ; but let him rise, and it was 
Fo’e’sle Jack that came rolling toward 
you, crab-like ; let him but open his 
lips, and it was Fo’e’s'le Jack that piped 
and drawled his ungrammatical gibber- 
ish. He had sailed (among other places) 
much among the islands; and after a 
Cape Horn passage with its snow-squalls 
and its frozen sheets, he announced his 
intention of “taking a turn among them 
Kanakas.” I thought I should have 
lost him soon; but according to the 
unwritten usage of mariners, he had 
first to dissipate his wages. “Guess 
Tll have to paint this town red,” was 
his hyperbolical expression ; for sure 
no man ever embarked upon a milder 
course of dissipation, most of his days 
being passed in the little parlor behind 
Black Tom’s public house, with a select 
corps of old particular acquaintances, all 
from the South Seas, and all patrons of 
a long yarn, a short pipe, and glasses 
round. 

Black Tom’s, to the front, presented 
the appearance of a fourth-rate saloon, 
devoted to Kanaka seamen, dirt, negro- 
head tobacco, bad cigars, worse gin, 
and guitars and banjos in a state of 
decline. The proprietor, a powerful 
colored man, was at once a publican, a 
ward politician, leader of some brigade 
of “lambs” or “ smashers,” at the wind 
of whose clubs the party bosses and the 
mayor were supposed to tremble, and 
(what hurt nothing) an active and reli- 
able crimp. His front quarters, then, 
were noisy, disreputable, and not even 
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safe. I have seen worse frequented 
saloons where there were fewer scan- 
dals ; for Tom was often drunk himself ; 
and there is no doubt the Lambs must 
have been a useful body, or the place 
would have been closed. I remember 
one day, not long before an election, 
seeing a blind man, very well dressed, 
led up to the counter and remain a long 
while in consultation with the negro. 
The pair looked so ill-assorted, and the 
awe with which the drinkers fell back 
and left them in an impromptu privacy 
was so unusual in such a place, that I 
turned to my next neighbor with a 
question. He told me the blind man 
was a distinguished party boss, called 
by some the King of San Francisco, 
but perhaps better known by his pic- 
turesque Chinese nickname of the Blind 
White Devil. “The Lambs must be 
wanted pretty bad, I guess,” my inform- 
ant added. I have here a sketch of the 
Blind White Devil leaning on the coun- 
ter; on the next page, and taken the 
same hour, a jotting of Black Tom 
threatening a whole crowd of customers 
with a long Smith & Wesson: to such 
heights and depths we rose and fell in 
the front parts of the saloon. 
Meanwhile, away in the back quarters, 
sat the small informal South Sea club, 
talking of another world and surely of a 
different century. Old schooner captains 
they were, old South Sea traders, cooks, 
and mates: fine creatures, softened by 
residence among a softer race: full men 
besides, though not by reading, but by 
strange experience ; and for days to- 
gether I could hear their yarns with 
an unfading pleasure. All had indeed 
some touch of the poetic; for the 
beach-comber, when not a mere ruffian, 
is the poor relation of the artist. Even 
though Johnson’s inarticulate speech, 
his “ O yes, there ain’t no harm in them 
Kanakas,” or, “ O yes, that’s a son of a 
gun of a fine island, mountainious right 
down ; I didn’t never ought to have left 
that island,” there pierced a certain 
gusto of appreciation : and some of the 
rest were master-talkers. From their 
long tales, their traits of character and 
unpremeditated landscape, there began 
to piece itself together in my head 
some image of the islands and the 
island life: precipitous shores, spired 
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mountain tops, the deep shade of hang- 
ing forests, the unresting surf upon the 
reef, and the unending peace of the 
lagoon ; sun, moon, and stars of an im- 
perial brightness ; man moving in these 
scenes scarce fallen, and woman lovelier 
than Eve ; the primal curse abrogated, 
the bed made ready for the stranger, 
life set to perpetual music, and the 
guest welcomed, the boat urged, and 
the long night beguiled, with poetry 
and choral song. A man must have 
been an unsuccessful artist ; he must 
have starved on the streets of Paris ; he 
must have been yoked to a commercial 
force like Pinkerton, before he can con- 
ceive the longings that at times assailed 
me. The draughty, rowdy city of San 
Francisco, the bustling oftice where my 
friend Jim paced like a caged lion daily 
between ten and four, even (at times) 
the retrospect of Paris, faded in com- 
parison. Many a man less tempted 
would have thrown up all to realize his 
visions ; but I was by nature unadven- 
turous and uninitiative: to divert me 
from all former paths and send me 
cruising through the isles of paradise, 
some force external to myself must be 
exerted ; Destiny herself must use the 
fitting wedge ; and little as I deemed it, 
that tool was already in her hand of 
brass. 

I sat, one afternoon, in the corner of 
a great, glassy, silvered saloon, a free 
lunch at my one elbow, at the other a 
“conscientious nude ” from the brush of 
local talent ; when, with the tramp of feet 
and a sudden buzz of voices, the swing- 
doors were flung broadly open and the 
place carried as by storm. The crowd 
which thus entered (mostly seafaring 
men, and all prodigiously excited) con- 
tained a sort of kernel or general centre 
of interest, which the rest merely sur- 
rounded and advertised, as children in 
the Old World surround and escort the 
Punch-and-Judy man; and word went 
round the bar like wildfire, that these 
were Captain Trent and the survivors 
of the British brig Flying Scud, picked 
up by a British war-ship on Midway 
Island, arrived that morning in: San 
Francisco Bay, and now fresh from mak- 
ing the necessary declarations. Pres- 
ently I had a good sight of them: four 
brown, seamanlike fellows, standing by 
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the counter, glass in hand, the centre of a 
score of questioners. One was a Kana- 
ka—the cook, I was informed ; one car- 
ried a cage with a canary, which occa- 
sionally trilled into thin song ; one had 
his left arm in a sling and looked gen- 
tlemanlike, and somewhat sickly, as 
though the injury had been severe and 
he was scarce recovered ; and the cap- 
tain himself—a red-faced, blue-eyed 
thick-set man of five-and-forty—wore a 
bandage on his right hand. The inci- 
dent struck me; I was struck particu- 
larly to see captain, cook, and ‘foremast 
hands walking the street and visiting 
saloons in company; and, as when any- 
thing impressed me, I got my sketch- 
book out and began to steal a sketch of 
the four castaways. The crowd, sym- 
pathising with my design, made a clear 
lane across the room; and I was thus 
enabled, all unobserved myself, to ob- 
serve with a still-crowing closeness the 
face and the demeanor of Captain Trent. 

Warmed by whiskey and encouraged 
by the eagerness of the bystanders, that 
gentleman was now rehearsing the his- 
tory of his misfortune. It was but 
scraps that reached me: how he “filled 
her on the starboard tack,” and how “it 
came up sudden out of the nor’nor’- 
west,” and “there she was, high and 
dry.” Sometimes he would appeal to 
one of the men—‘“ That was how it was, 
Jack?”—and the man, deeply expecto- 
rating, would reply, “That was how it 
were, Cap'n Trent.” Lastly, he started a 
fresh tide of popular sympathy by enun- 
ciating the sentiment, “Damn all the 
Admiralty Charts, and that’s what I say!” 
From the nodding of heads and the mur- 
murs of assent that followed, I could see 
that Captain Trent had established him- 
self in the public mind as a gentleman 
and a thorough navigator: about which 
period, my sketch of the four men and 
the canary-bird being finished, and all 
(especially the canary-bird) excellent 
likenesses, I buckled on my book, and 
slipped from the saloon. 

Little did I suppose that I was leav- 
ing Act I, Scene I, of the drama of my 
life ; and yet the scene, or rather the 
captain’s face, lingered for some time in 
my memory. I was no prophet, as I 
say ; but I was something else : I was an 
observer ; and one thing I knew, I knew 
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when a man was terrified. Captain 
Trent, of the British brig Flying Scud 
had been glib; he had been ready ; he 
had been loud; but in his blue eyes I 
could detect the chill, and in the lines 
of his countenance spy the agitation of 
perpetual terror. Was he trembling 
for his certificate? In my judgment, it 
was some livelier kind of fear that 
thrilled in the man’s marrow as he 
turned to drink. Was it the result of 
recent shock, and had he not yet recov- 
ered the disaster to his brig? I remem- 
bered how a friend of mine had been in 
a railway accident, and shook and start- 
ed for a month; and although Captain 
Trent of the Flying Scud had none of 
the appearance of a nervous man, I told 
myself, with incomplete conviction, that 
his must be a similar case. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE WRECK OF THE “ FLYING SCUD.” 


Tue next morning I found Pinkerton, 
who had risen before me, seated at our 
usual table, and deep in the perusal of 
what I will call the Daily Occidental. 
This was a paper (I know not if it be © 
so still) that stood out alone among 
its brethren in the West; the others, 
down to their smallest item, were de- 
faced with capitals, head lines, alliter- 
ations, swaggering misquotations, and 
the shoddy picturesque and unpathetic 
pathos of the Harry Millers: the Occi- 
dental alone appeared to be written by 
a dull, sane, Christian gentleman, singly 
desirous of communicating knowledge. 
It had not only this merit, which en- 
deared it to me, but was admittedly 
the best informed on business matters, 
which attracted Pinkerton. 

“Loudon,” said he, looking up from 
the journal, “you sometimes think I 
have too many irons in the fire. My 
notion, on the other hand, is, when you 
see a dollar lying, pick it up! Well, 
here I’ve tumbled over a whole pile of 
‘em on a reef in the middle of the Pa- 
cific.” 

“Why, Jim, you miserable fellow !” I 
exclaimed ; “haven't we Depew City, 
one of God’s green centres for this 
State ? haven’t we x 
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“Just listen to this,” interrupted Jim. 
“It’s miserable copy; these Occidental 
reporter fellows have no fire; but the 
facts are right enough, I guess.” And 
he began to read: 


‘‘ WRECK OF THE BritisH Bria, ‘ Fiyine 
Scup.’ 


“H. B. M.S. Tempest, which arrived 
yesterday at this port, brings Captain 
Trent and four men of the British brig 
Flying Scud, cast away February 12th 
on Midway Island, and most providen- 
tially rescued the next day. The Flying 
Scud was of 200 tons burthen, owned 
in London, and has been out nearly two 
years tramping. Captain Trent left 
Hong Kong December 8th, bound for 
this port in rice and a small mixed car- 
go of silks, teas, and china notions, the 
whole valued at $10,000, fully covered 
by insurance. The log shows plenty of 
fine weather, with light airs, calms, and 
squalls. In lat. 35 N., long. 178 E., his 
water going rotten, and misled by 
Hoyt’s North Pacific Directory, which 
informed him there was a coaling sta- 
tion on the island, Captain Trent put in 
to Midway Island. He found it a literal 
sandbank, surrounded by a coral reef 
mostly submerged. Birds were very 
plenty, there was good fish in the la- 
goon, but no firewood ; and the water, 
which could be obtained by digging, 
brackish. He found good holding- 
ground off the north end of the larger 
bank in fifteen fathoms water ; bottom 
sandy, with coral patches. Here he 
was detained seven days by a calm, the 
crew suffering severely from the water, 
which was gone quite bad; and it was 
only on the evening of the 12th, that 
a little wind sprang up, coming puffy 
out of N.N.E. Late as it was, Captain 
Trent immediately weighed anchor and 
attempted to get out. While the vessel 
was beating up to the passage, the wind 
took a sudden lull and then veered 
squally into N. and even N.N.W., driv- 
ing the brig ashore on the sand at 
about twenty minutes before six o’clock. 
John Wallen, a native of Finland, and 
Charles Holdorsen, a native of Sweden, 
were drowned alongside, in attempting 
to lower a boat, neither being able to 
swim, the squall very dark, and the 
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noise of the breakers drowning every- 
thing. At the same time John Hardy, 
another of the crew, had his arm 
broken by the falls. Captain Trent 
further informed the OcciEnTaL re- 
porter, that the brig struck heavily at 
first bows on, he supposes upon coral ; 
that she then drove over the obstacle, 
and now lies in sand, much down by 
the head and with a list to starboard. 
In the first collision she must have sus- 
tained some damage, as she was making 
water forward. The rice will probably 
be all destroyed ; but the more valua- 
ble part of the cargo is fortunately in 
the afterhold. Captain Trent was pre- 
paring his longboat for sea, when the 
providential arrival of the Tempest, pur- 
suant to Admiralty orders to call at 
islands in her course for castaways, 
saved the gallant captain from all 
further danger. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to add that both the officers and 
men of the unfortunate vessel speak in 
high terms of the kindness they re- 
ceived on board the man-of-war. We 
print a list of the survivors: Jacob 
Trent, master, of Hull, England ; Elias 
Goddedael, mate, native of Christian- 
sand, Sweden; Ah Wing, cook, native 
of Sana, China; John Brown, native of 
Glasgow, Scotland ; John Hardy, native 
of London, England. The Flying Scud 
is ten years old, and this morning will 
be sold as she stands, by order of 
Lloyd’s agent, at public auction for the 
benefit of the underwriters. The auc- 
tion will take place in the Merchants’ 
Exchange at ten o’clock. 

“ Farther Particulars.—Later in the 
afternoon the OccrpenTat reporter found 
Lieutenant Sebright, first officer of 
H. B. M. S. Tempest, at the Palace 
Hotel. The gallant officer was some- 
what pressed for time, but confirmed 
the account given by Captain Trent in 
all particulars. He added that the Fly- 
ing Scud is in an excellent berth, and 
except in the highly improbable event 
of a heavy N.W. gale, might last until 
next winter.” 


“You will never know anything of 
literature,” said I, when Jim had fin- 


ished. ‘That is a good, honest, plain 
piece of work, and tells the story clear- 
ly. Isee only one mistake : the cook is 
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not a Chinaman ; he is a Kanaka, and I 
think a Hawaiian.” 

“Why, how do you know that?” 
asked Jim. 

“T saw the whole gang yesterday in a 
saloon,” said I. ‘I even heard the tale, 
or might have heard it, from Captain 
Trent himself, who struck me as thirsty 
and nervous.” 

‘Well, that’s neither here nor there,” 
cried Pinkerton. ‘“ The point is, how 
about these dollars lying on a reef ?” 

“Willit pay?” ITasked. , 

“ Pay like a sugar trust!” exclaimed 
Pinkerton. ‘Don’t you see what this 
British officer says about the safety? 
Don’t you see the cargo’s valued at 
ten thousand? Schooners are begging 
just now ; I can get my pick of them at 
two hundred and fifty a month; and 
how does that foot up? It looks like 
three hundred per cent to me.” 

“You forget,” I objected, “the cap- 
tain himself declares the rice is dam- 
aged.” 

“That's a point, I know,” admitted 
Jim. “But the rice is the sluggish 


article, anyway ; it’s little more account 


than ballast ; it’s the tea and silks that I 
look to: all we have to find is the pro- 
portion, and one look at the manifest 
will settle that. I’ve rung up Lloyd’s 
on purpose ; the captain is to meet me 
there in an hour, and then Ill be as 
posted on that brig as if I built her. 
Besides, you've no idea what pickings 
there are about a wreck—copper, lead, 
rigging, anchors, chains, even the crock- 
ery, Loudon!” 

“You seem to me to forget one 
trifle,” said I ‘Before you pick that 
wreck, you've got to buy her, and how 
much will she cost?” 

“One hundred dollars,” replied Jim, 
with the promptitude of an automaton. 

“ How on earth do you guess that?” 
I cried. 

“JT don’t guess ; I know it,” answered 
the Commercial Force. ‘“ My dear boy, 
I may be a galoot about literature, but 
you'll always be an outsider in business. 
How do you suppose I bought the 
James L. Moody for two hundred and 
fifty, her boats alone worth four times 
the money? Because my name stood 
first in the list. Well, it stands there 
again ; I have the naming of the figure, 
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and I name a small one because of the 
distance: but it wouldn’t matter what I 
named ; that would be the price.” 

“Tt sounds mysterious enough,” said 
I. “Is this public auction conducted 
in a subterranean vault? Could a plain 
citizen—myself, for instance—come and 
see?” 

“Oh, everything’s open and above 
board!” he cried indignantly. ‘“ Any- 
body can come, only nobody bids 
against us ; and if he did he would get 
frozen out. It’s been tried before now, 
and once was enough. We hold the 
plant ; we've got the connection; we 
can afford to go higher than any out- 
sider ; there’s two million dollars in the 
ring; and we stick at nothing. Or 
suppose anybody did buy over our head 
—I tell you, Loudon, he would think 
this town gone crazy ; he could no more 
get business through on the city front 
than I can dance; schooners, divers, 
men—all he wanted—the prices would 
fly right up and strike him.” 

“ But how did you get in?” I asked. 
“You were once an outsider like your 
neighbors, I suppose ? ” 

“JT took hold of that thing, Loudon, 
and just studied it up,” he replied. 
“It took my fancy ; it was so romantic, 
and then I saw there was boodle in the 
thing ; and I figured on the business 
till no man alive could give me points. 
Nobody knew I had an eye on wrecks 
till one fine morning I dropped in 
upon Douglas B. Longhurst in his 
den, gave him all the facts and figures, 
and put it to him straight: ‘Do you 
want me in this rine? or shall I start 
another?’ He took half an hour, and 
when I came back, ‘ Pink,’ says he, ‘I’ve 
put your name on.’ The first time I 
came to the top, it was that Moody 
racket ; now it’s the Flying Scud.” 

Whereupon Pinkerton, looking at his 
watch, uttered an exclamation, made a 
hasty appointment with myself for the 
doors of the Merchants’ Exchange, and 
fled to examine manifests and interview 
the skipper. I finished my cigarette 
with the deliberation of a man at the 
end of many picnics; reflecting to my- 
self that of all forms of the dollar hunt, 
this wrecking had by far the most ad- 
dress to my imagination. Even as I 
went down town, in the brisk bustle 
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and chill of the familiar San Francisco 
thoroughfares, I was haunted by a vision 
of the wreck, baking so far away in the 
strong sun, under a cloud of sea-birds ; 
and even then, and for no better reason, 
my heart inclined toward the adven- 
ture. If not myself, something that 
was mine, some one at least in my em- 
ployment should voyage to that ocean- 
bounded pin-point and descend to that 
deserted cabin. 

Pinkerton met me at the appointed 
moment, pinched of lip and more than 
usually erect of bearing, like one con- 
scious of great resolves. 

“ Well?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, “it might be better, 
and it might be worse. This Captain 
Trent is a remarkably honest fellow— 
one out of a thousand. As soon as he 
knew I was in the market, he owned up 
about the rice in so many words, By 
his calculation, if there’s thirty mats of 
it saved, it’s an outside figure. How- 


ever, the manifest was cheerier. There’s 
about five thousand dollars of the whole 
value in silks and teas and nut-oils and 
that, all in the lazarette, and as safe as 
if it was in Kearney Street. 


The brig 
was new coppered a year ago. There’s 
upward of a hundred and fifty fathom 
away-up chain. It’s not a bonanza, but 
there’s boodle in it; and we'll try it 
on.” 

It was by that time hard on ten 
o’clock, and we turned at once into the 
place of sale. The Flying Scud, al- 
though so important to ourselves, ap- 
peared to attract a very humble share 
of popular attention. The auctioneer 
was surrounded by perhaps a score of 
lookers-on, big fellows, for the most 
part, of the true Western build, long 
in the leg, broad in the shoulder, and 
adorned (to a plain man’s taste) with 
needless finery. A jaunty, ostentatious 
comradeship prevailed. Bets were fly- 
ing, and nicknames. ‘The boys” (as 
they would have called themselves) were 
very boyish ; and it was plain they were 
here in mirth, and not on _ business. 
Behind, and certainly in strong contrast 
to these gentlemen, I could detect the 
figure of my friend Captain Trent, come 
(as I could very well imagine that a 
captain would) to hear the last of his 
old vessel. Since yesterday, he had 
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rigged himself anew in ready-made 
black clothes, not very aptly fitted; the 
upper left-hand pocket showing a cor- 
ner of silk handkerchief, the lower, on 
the other side, bulging with papers. 
Pinkerton had just given this man a 
high character. Certainly he seemed 
to have been very frank, and I looked at 
him again to trace (if possible) that vir- 
tue in his face. It was red and broad 
and flustered and (I thought) false. The 
whole man looked sick with some un- 
known anxiety ; and as he stood there, 
unconscious of my observation, he tore 
at his nails, scowled on the floor, or 
glanced suddenly, sharply, and fearfully 
at passers-by. I was still gazing at the 
man ina kind of fascination, when the 
sale began. 

Some preliminaries were rattled 
through, to the irreverent, uninterrupted 
gambolling of the boys; and then, amid 
a trifle more attention, the auctioneer 
sounded for some two or three minutes 
the pipe of the charmer. Fine brig— 
new copper—valuable fittings— three 
fine boats—remarkably choice cargo— 
what the auctioneer would call a per- 
fectly safe investment ; nay, gentlemen, 
he would go further, he would put a fig- 
ure on it: he had no hesitation (had that 
bold auctioneer) in putting it in figures ; 
and in his view, what with this and that, 
and one thing and another, the purchaser 
might expect to clear a sum equal to 
the entire estimated value of the cargo ; 
or, gentlemen, in other words, a sum of 
ten thousand dollars. At this modest 
computation the roof immediately above 
the speaker’s head (I suppose, through 
the intervention of a spectator of ven- 
triloquial tastes) uttered a clear “Cock- 
a-doodle-doo !”—whereat all laughed, 
the auctioneer himself obligingly join- 
ing. 
“Now, gentlemen, what shall we say,” 
resumed that gentleman, plainly ogling 
Pinkerton,—“ what shall we say for this 
remarkable opportunity ?” 

“One hundred dollars,” said Pinker- 
ton. 

“ One hundred dollars from Mr. Pink- 
erton,” went the auctioneer, “one hun- 
dred dollars. No other gentleman in- 
clined to make any advance? One 
hundred dollars, only one hundred dol- 
lars i ae 
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The auctioneer was droning on to 
some such tune as this, and I, on my 
part, was watching with something be- 
tween sympathy and amazement the un- 
disguised emotion of Captain Trent, 
when we were all startled by the inter- 
jection of a bid. 

“ And fifty,” said a sharp voice. 

Pinkerton, the auctioneer, and the 
boys, who were all equally in the open 
secret of the ring, were now all equally 
and simultaneously taken aback. 

“I beg your pardon,” said the auc- 
tioneer. ‘“ Anybody bid ?” 

“ And fifty,” reiterated the voice, which 
I was now able to trace to its origin, on 
the lips of a small, unseemly rag of 
human-kind. The speaker’s skin was 
gray and blotched; he spoke in a kind 
of broken song, with much variety of 
key ; his gestures seemed (as in the 
disease called Saint Vitus’s dance) to be 
imperfectly under control; he was badly 
dressed ; he carried himself with an air 
of shrinking assumption, as though he 
were proud to be where he was and to 
do what he was doing, and yet half ex- 
pected to be called in question and 
kicked out. I think I never saw a man 
more of a piece ; and the type was new 
to me; I had never before set eyes upon 
his parallel, and I thought instinctively 
of Balzac and the lower regions of the 
Comédie Humaine. 

Pinkerton stared a moment on the 
intruder with no friendly eye, tore a 
leaf from his note-book, and scribbled 
a line in pencil, turned, beckoned a 
messenger boy, and whispered “To 
Longhurst.” Next moment, the boy 
had sped upon his errand, and Pinker- 
ton was again facing the auctioneer. 

“Two hundred dollars,” said Jim. 

“ And fifty,” said the enemy. 

“This looks lively,” whispered I to 
Pinkerton. 

“Yes; the little beast means cold 
drawn biz,” returned my friend. “ Well, 
he'll have to have a lesson. Wait till I 
see Longhurst. Three hundred,’ he 
added aloud. 

“ And fifty,” came the echo. 

It was about this moment when my 
eye fell again on Captain Trent. A 
deeper shade had mounted to his crim- 
son face: the new coat was unbuttoned 
and all flying open ; the new silk hand- 
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kerchief in busy requisition; and the 
man’s eye, of a clear sailor blue, shone 
glassy with excitement. He was anx- 
ious still, but now (if I could read a 
face) there was hope in his anxiety. 

“Jim,” I whispered, “look at Trent. 
Bet you what you please, he was ex- 
pecting this.” 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “there’s some 
blame’ thing going on here.” And he 
renewed his bid. 

The figure had run up into the neigh- 
bourhood of a thousand when I was 
aware of a sensation in the faces oppo- 
site, and looking over my shoulder, saw 
a very large, bland, handsome man come 
strolling forth and make a little signal 
to the auctioneer. 

“One word, Mr. Borden,” said he; 
and then to Jim, “ Well, Pink, where 
are we up to now?” 

Pinkerton gave him the figure. “I 
ran up to that on my own responsibil- 
ity, Mr. Longhurst,” he added, with a 
flush. “I thought it the square thing.” 

«And so it was,” said Mr. Longhurst, 
patting him kindly on the shoulder, 
like a gratified uncle. ‘“ Well, you can 
drop out now; we take hold ourselves. 
You can run it up to five thousand ; 
and if he likes to go beyond that, he’s 
welcome to the bargain.” 

“By the by, who is he!” asked Pink- 
erton. “He looks away down.” 

“Tve sent Billy to find out.” And at 
the very moment Mr. Longhurst received 
from the hands of one of the expensive 
young gentlemen a folded paper. It 
was passed round from one to another 
till it came to me, and I read: Harry 
D. Bellairs, Attorney-at-Law ; defended 
Clara Varden ; twice nearly disbarred.” 

“Well, that gets me!” observed Mr. 
Longhurst. ‘ Who can have put up a 
shyster * like that? Nobody with money, 
that’s a sure thing. Suppose you tried 
a big bluff? I think I would, Pink. 
Well, ta-ta! Your partner, Mr. Dodd? 
Happy to have the pleasure of your ac- 
quaintance, sir.” And the great man 
withdrew. 

“ Well, what do you think of Douglas 
B.?” whispered Pinkerton, looking rev- 
erently after him as he departed. “Six 
foot of perfect gentleman and culture to 
his boots.” 


* A low lawyer. 
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During this interview the auction had 
stood transparently arrested, the auc- 
tioneer, the spectators, and even Bel- 
lairs, all well aware that Mr. Longhurst 
was the principal, and Jim but a speak- 
ing-trumpet. But now that the Olym- 
pian Jupiter was gone, Mr. Borden 
thought proper to affect severity. 

“Come, come, Mr. Pinkerton. 
advance ?” he snapped. 

And Pinkerton, resolved on the big 
bluff, replied, “ Two thousand dollars.” 

Bellairs preserved his composure. 
* And fifty,” said he. But there was a 
stir among the onlookers, and what was 
of more importance, Captain Trent had 
turned pale and visibly gulped. 

* Pitch it in again, Jim,” said I. “Trent 
is weakening.” 

“Three thousand,” said Jim. 

* And fifty, said Bellairs. 

And then the bidding returned to its 
original movement by hundreds and 
fifties ; but I had been able in the mean- 
while to draw two conclusions. In the 
first place, Bellairs had made his last ad- 
vance with a smile of gratified vanity ; 
and I could see the creature was glory- 
ing in the kudos of an unusual position 
and secure of ultimate success. In the 
second, Trent had once more changed 
color at the thousand leap, and his re- 
lief, when he heard the answering fifty, 
was manifest and unaffected. Here then 
was a problem ; both were presumably 
in the same interest, yet the one was not 
in the confidence of the other. Nor was 
this all. A few bids later it chanced 
that my eye encountered that of Captain 
Trent, and his, which glittered with ex- 
citement, was instantly, and I thought 
guiltily, withdrawn. He wished, then, 
to conceal his interest? As Jim had 
said, there was some blamed thing going 
on. And for certain, here were these 
two men, so strangely united, so strange- 
ly divided, both sharp-set to keep the 
wreck from us, and that at an exorbitant 
figure. 

Was the wreck worth more than we 
supposed? A sudden heat was kindled 
in my brain; the bids were nearing 
Longhurst’s limit of five thousand ; an- 
other minute and all would be too late. 
Tearing a leaf from my sketch-book, and 
inspired (I suppose) by vanity in my own 
powers of inference and observation, I 
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took the one mad decision of my life. 
“If youcare to go ahead,” I wrote, “ I’m 
in for all I'm worth.” 

Jim read, and looked round at me 
like one bewildered ; then his eyes light- 
ened, and turning again to the auction- 
eer, he bid, “Five thousand one hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“And fifty,” said monotonous Bell- 
airs. 

Presently Pinkerton scribbled, “What 
can it be?” and I answered, still on pa- 
per: “J can’t imagine ; but there’s some- 
thing. Watch Bellairs; hell go up to 
the ten thousand ; see if he don’t.” 

And he did, and we followed. Long 
before this, word had gone abroad that 
there was battle royal: we were sur- 
rounded by a crowd that looked on won- 
dering ; and when Pinkerton had offered 
ten thousand dollars (the outside value 
of the cargo, even were it safe in San 
Francisco Bay), and Bellairs, smirking 
from ear to ear to be the centre of so 
much attention, had jerked out his an- 
swering, “ And fifty,” wonder deepened 
to excitement. 

“Ten thousand one hundred,” said 
Jim ; and even as he spoke he made 
a sudden gesture with his hand, his face 
changed, and I could see that he had 
guessed, or thought that he had guessed, 
the mystery. As he scrawled another 
memorandum in his note-book, his hand 
shook like a telegraph-operator’s. 

** Chinese ship,” ran the legend ; and 
then, in big, tremulous half-text, and 
with a flourish that overran the margin, 
“ Opium !” 

To be sure! thought I: this must be 
the secret. I knew that scarce a ship 
came in from any Chinese port, but she 
carried somewhere, behind a bulkhead, 
or in some cunning hollow of the beams, 
a nest of the valuable poison. Doubt- 
less there was some such treasure on the 
Flying Scud. How much was it worth? 
We knew not, we were gambling in the 
dark; but Trent knew, and Bellairs ; 
and we could only watch and judge. 

By this time neither Pinkerton nor I 
were of sound mind. Pinkerton was be- 
side himself, his eyes like lamps. Ishook 
in every member. To any stranger en- 
tering (say) in the course of the fifteenth 
thousand, we should probably have cut 
a poorer figure than Bellairs himself. 
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But we did not pause; and the crowd 
watched us, now in silence, now with a 
buzz of whispers. 

Seventeen thousand had been reached, 
when Douglas B. Longhurst, forcing his 
way into the opposite row of faces, con- 
spicuously and repeatedly shook his 
head at Jim. Jim’s answer was a note 
of two words: “ My racket!” which, 
when the great man had perused, he 
shook his finger warningly, and de- 
parted, I thought, with a sorrowful 
countenance. 

Although Mr. Longhurst knew noth- 
ing of Bellairs, the shady lawyer knew 
all about the Wrecker Boss. He had 
seen him enter the ring with manifest 
expectation ; he saw him depart, and 
the bids continue, with manifest sur- 
prise and disappointment. “Hullo!” 
he plainly thought, “ this is not the ring 
I'm fighting, then?” And he deter- 
mined to put on a spurt. 

** Kighteen thousand,” said he. 

“And fifty,” said Jim, taking a leaf 
out of his adversary’s book. 

“ Twenty thousand,” from Bellairs. 

“And fifty,” from Jim, with a little 
nervous titter. 

And with one consent they returned 
to the old pace, only now it was Bellairs 
who took the hundreds, and Jim who 
did the fifty business. But by this time 
our idea had goneabroad. I could hear 
the word “opium” pass from mouth to 
mouth ; and by the looks directed at us, 
I could see we were supposed to have 
some private information. And here an 
incident occurred highly typical of San 
Francisco. Close at my back there had 
stood for some time a stout, middle-aged 
gentleman, with pleasant eyes, hair 
pleasantly grizzled, and a ruddy, pleas- 
ing face. All of a sudden, he appeared 
as a third competitor, skied the Flying 
Scud with four fat bids of a thousand 
dollars each, and then as suddenly fled 
the field, remaining thenceforth (as be- 
fore) a silent, interested spectator. 

Ever since Mr. Longhurst’s useless 
intervention, Bellairs had seemed un- 
easy ; and at this new attack, he began 
(in his turn) to scribble a note between 
the bids. I imagined naturally enough 
that it would go to Captain Trent ; but 
when it was done, and the writer turned 
and looked behind him in the crowd, to 
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my unspeakable amazement, he did not 
seem to remark the captain’s presence. 

“Messenger boy, messenger boy!” 
I heard him say. ‘Somebody call mea 
messenger boy.” 

At last somebody did, but it was not 
the captain. 

“ He’s sending for instructions,” I wrote 
to Pinkerton. 

“ For money,” he wrote back. ‘ Shall 
I strike out? I think this is the time.” 

I nodded. 

“Thirty thousand,” said Pinkerton, 
making a leap of close upon three thou- 
sand dollars. 

I could see doubt in Bellairs’s eye ; 
then, sudden resolution. ‘ Thirty-five 
thousand,” said he. 

“ Forty thousand,” said Pinkerton. 

There was a long pause, during which 
Bellairs’s countenance was a book ; and 
then, not much too soon for the impend- 
ing hammer, “ Forty Thousand and five 
dollars,” said he. 

Pinkerton and I exchanged eloquent 
glances. We were of one mind. Bell- 
airs had tried a bluff; now he per- 
ceived his mistake, and was bidding 
against time ; he was trying to spin out 
the sale until the messenger boy re- 
turned. 

“Forty-five thousand dollars,” said 
Pinkerton : his voice was like a ghost’s 
and tottered with emotion. 

“ Forty-five thousand and five dol- 
lars,” said Bellairs. 

“ Fifty thousand,” said Pinkerton. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Pinkerton. 
Did I hear you make an advance, sir?” 
asked the auctioneer. 

“T_T have a difficulty in speaking,” 
gasped Jim. “It’s fifty thousand, Mr. 
Borden.” 

Bellairs was on his feet in a moment. 
“ Auctioneer,” he said, “I have to beg 
the favor of three moments at the tele- 
phone. In this matter, I am acting on 
behalf of a certain party to whom I have 
just written——” 

“JT have nothing to do with any of 
this,” said the auctioneer, brutally. “I 
am here to sell this wreck. Do you 
make any advance on fifty thousand ?” 

“T have the honor to explain to you, 
sir,” returned Bellairs, with a miserable 
assumption of dignity. “Fifty thou- 
sand was the figure named by my princi- 
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pal; but if you will give me the small 
favor of two moments at the tele- 
phone——-~” 

“Q, nonsense!” said the auctioneer. 
“Tf you make no advance, I'll knock it 
down to Mr. Pinkerton.” 

“T warn you,” cried the attorney, with 
sudden shrillness. ‘“ Have a care what 
you're about. You are here to sell for 
the underwriters, let me tell you—not 
to act for Mr. Douglas Longhurst. 
This sale has been already disgracefully 
interrupted to allow that person to hold 
a consultation with his minions. It has 
been much commented on.” 

“There was no complaint at the 
time,” said the auctioneer, manifestly 
discountenanced. ‘You should have 
complained at the time.” 

“T am not here to conduct this sale,” 
replied Bellairs ; “I am not paid for 
that.” 

“Well, I am, you see,” retorted the 
auctioneer, his impudence quite re- 
stored ; and he resumed his sing-song. 
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“‘ Any advance on fifty thousand dollars? 
No advance on fifty thousand? No ad- 
vance, gentlemen? Going at fifty thou- 
sand, the wreck of the brig Flying Scud 
—going—going-—gone !” 

“My God, Jim, can we pay the mon- 
ey?” I cried, as the stroke of the ham- 
mer seemed to recall me from a dream. 

“It’s got to be raised,” said he, white 
asasheet. “It'll be a hell of a strain, 
Loudon. The credit’s good for it, I 
think ; but I shall have to get around. 
Write me a cheque for your stuff. 
Meet you at the Occidental in an hour.” 

I wrote my cheque at a desk, and I 
declare I could never have recognized 
my signature. Jim was gone in a mo- 
ment ; Trent had vanished even earlier ; 
only Bellairs remained exchanging in- 
sults with the auctioneer ; and behold! 
as I pushed my way out of the exchange, 
who should run full tilt into my arms, 
but the messenger boy ? 

It was by so near a margin that we 
became the owners of the Flying Scud. 


(To be continued.) 


AUTUMN HAZE. 


By R. K. Munkittrick. 


Across the pearly distance 
It lies on hill and stream, 

In banks of airy turquoise 
As softly as a dream— 


A slumbrous smoke that rises 
Serenely in the cold, 

From autumn woodlands blazing 
In flames of rosy gold. 
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HUNTING AMERICAN 


BIG GAME. 


By Archibald Rogers. 


OME eight or ten years ago it was 
by no means difficult for one who 
knew where to go and how to hunt, 

to get excellent shooting in northwest- 
ern Wyoming. Large game was there 
moderately abundant, with the excep- 
tion of buffalo. The latter had just 
been exterminated, but, bleaching in 
the sun, the ghastly evidences of man’s 
sordid and selfish policy lay exposed at 
every step. 

Indian troubles of a very formidable 
character did a great deal toward keep- 
ing the game intact in this portion of 
the country by keeping the white man 


out, and while other parts of Wyoming 
grew, and towns sprang up with rapid 
growth to become inan incredibly short 
time cities, involving in destruction, as 
the past sad history shows, the wild 
animals in their vicinity, this North- 
western portion remained unsettled and 
acted as an asylum to receive within its 
rocky, mountain ranges and vast shel- 
tering forests, the scattering bands of 
elk and deer fleeing from annihilation 
and the encroaching haunts of men. 
As soon as it was safe then, and in some 
instances unquestionably before, cattle- 
men, not inaptly styled pioneers of civ- 
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ilization, began to drift down along the 
valley of the Big Horn, and, like the pa- 
triarchs of old, “brought their flocks 
with them,” settling here and there 
wherever they could find advantageous 
sites for their ranches. 

And now, as I propose to give some 
hunting experiences of those days, if 
you will accompany me to Billings, on 
the Northern Pacific Railway, the near- 
est town to my ranch and the Mecca to 
which the devout cattle-man drives his 
wagon for supplies, I will introduce you 
to the foot-hills and mountains, and 
some of the adventures therein. 

After four days on a sleeping car it is 
a delightful release to tumble out on a 
frosty September morning, and being 
guided to where the ranch wagon and 
crew are bivouacked just outside the lim- 
its of the rapidly growing town, to get 
one’s breakfast on terra-firma. No time 


is now to be wasted; the mules are 
hitched up; the little band of horses 
are rounded together, and when we have 
jumped into our saddles, the cook, who 
always handles the reins, gives a crack 
of his whip, and we take our departure 


from civilization. A couple of miles 
takes us toa primitive wire-rope ferry, 
where we cross the Yellowstone River, 
which at this season of the year is low 
and clear ; in a few minutes we are over, 
and ascending the bluffs on the other 
side take our last look at the beautiful 
valley we are leaving behind. 

By night we reach Pryor’s Creek, and 
picking out as good a camping place as 
possible, the mules are soon unhitched 
and with the horses turned loose to 
graze. While the cook is preparing the 
evening meal I bag a few prairie chick- 
ens to give variety to the fare. Break- 
fasting at daylight the next morning, we 
are soon under way again, with Pryors 
Mountains in the distance as our goal 
for this day’s journey. Toward evening 
the white tepees of an Indian camp are 
visible clustered in a picturesque group 
close to Pryors Mountains. Passing 
them, not without paying a slight trib- 
ute in the way of tobacco and such other 
gifts as our copper-colored friends gen- 
erally demand, we fairly enter Pryors 
Gap, and there, in a delightful amphi- 
theatre, we again make camp. This even- 
ing we must have trout for supper, so 
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all hands go to work and we are soon re- 
warded with a fine mess of trout from 
the head waters of Pryors Creek. 

The next day, as we reach the summit 
of the Gap, one of the most beautiful 
views in the country opens out. The 
great main range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains stretches before us, its rugged, 
snow-capped peaks glistening in the 
morning sun, and we long to be there, 
but many a long mile still intervenes, 
and forty-four miles of desert has to be 
crossed to-day. This is always an ar- 
duous undertaking. It is monotonous 
in the extreme, and men and animals are 
sure to suffer for want of good water, 
for after leaving Sage Creek on the other 
side of the Gap, there is no water to 
be had until Stinking Water River * is 
reached. But all things must have an 
end, and at last, late in the evening, we 
find ourselves encamped on the banks of 
that stream, beautiful despite its unfor- 
tunate name. 

Fording the river the next morning, 
not a very terrifying operation in its 
present low stage, we climb the steep 
bank and soon begin our long ascent of 
the divide that separates us from our 
ranch and Greybull River. Accompa- 
nied by an immense amount of exple- 
tives, and very bad language, the mules 
are finally induced to gain the summit. 
Here even the most casual observer 
could not fail to be impressed with the 
magnificent and apparently indefinite 
expanse of mountain scenery, that, turn 
which way he will, meets his view. 
However, we have no time to linger, 
and picking our way among the count- 
less buffalo wallows which indent the 
level surface of the summit, the wagon, 
with its wheels double locked, is soon 
eroaning and creaking down the de- 
scent, which leads to the merrily rush- 
ing Meeteetse, following down which tc 
its junction with Greybull, we are soon 
inside our own fence, and are joyously 
welcomed by the dogs. Here, too, I 
find my trusty friend and companion of 
all my hunting trips, Tazwell Woody, a 
grizzled veteran of the mountains, who 

*Bancroft in his account of the early explorations of 
Wyoming refers to this river as follows: ‘It is a slan- 
der to use this non-descriptive name for an inoffensive 
stream. The early trappers took it from the Indians, 
who, in their peculiar fashion, called it ‘the river that 


ran by the stinking water,’ referring to bad-smelling hot 
springs on its banks.” 
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once long ago claimed Missouri as his 
home. From the ranch to the moun- 
tains is a comparatively short trip, for 
one day’s travel to the westward would 
place you well up on their slopes. 

Let me say of this portion of the 
range that it is the most rugged, 
broken, and precipitous of its whole 
extent, and the charm of overcoming its 
apparent inaccessibility can only be ap- 
preciated by one who bas toiled and 
sweated in surmounting the difficulties 
of mountain travel from a pure love of 
nature in its wildest and grandest form. 


Experience having taught me long 
ago that it was well-nigh impossible to 
get good specimens of all the differ- 
ent varieties of big game on any one 
trip, I made up my mind to devote a 
certain amount of time each year to 
one variety. By this means _ their 
habits could be studied more closely, 
and the main point never lost sight of. 
In a short paper like this I may best 
take up the chief of these varieties one 
by one, and without regard to the time 
of their occurrence tell something of my 
And first, as to 


experiences with each. 
perhaps the shyest, the Rocky Mountain 
sheep. 


In the pursuit of Rocky Mountain 
sheep, the hunter, to be successful, 
must have a fondness for the moun- 
tains, a sure foot, good wind, and a 
head which no height will turn. These 
requisites, with patience and persever- 
ance, will, sooner or later, as the hunter 
gains experience, reward him with am- 
ple returns. Sometimes, however, the 
unexpected will happen, and the fol- 
lowing tale will serve as an example. 
We were camping well up in the moun- 
tains, and almost any hour of the day 
sheep could be seen with the glasses. 
I was after sheep; it was my intent. 
business, and purpose to get some if 
possible, and all my energies were con- 
centrated in that direction. 

There were two fine rams in particu- 
lar that we could see about a mile and 
a half from camp occupying the slope 
of a rocky point or promontory that 
jutted out from a spur of the range. 
These two had a commanding position, 
for while it seemed impossible to get to 
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them from above, they could see every 
movement from below or on each side 
of them. However, after studying the 
country for two days, I found that by 
ascending the mountain behind them, 
and coming down again I could still 
keep above them, though there was a 
very narrow ledge of rocks, rather a 
hazardous place, that had to be crossed 
to get to the point they were on. This 
narrow ledge they had to come back on 
to get to the main part of the mountain ; 
so, stationing my companion there, and 
taking off my shoes, and putting on an 
extra pair of heavy stockings, I pro- 
ceeded to crawl toward the sheep. 

With due care, and not making a 
sound, I made a most successful stalk. 
Peering over the ledge I just raised my 
head enough to be sure my game was 
still there. They were there, sure 
enough, within seventy-five yards of me, 
totally unconscious of danger, when all 
of a sudden they sprang to their feet 
and dashed away from below me as 
though possessed of a devil. I fired 
hastily, but of course missed, and turn- 
ing, tried to run back to head them off, 
wondering what had started them, as I 
knew I had made no noise. But run- 
ning over broken rock in one’s stocking 
feet is a very different thing from the 
slow, deliberate movements that brought 
me there, and besides, in a few seconds 
I had the mortification of seeing my 
would-be victims bounding across the 
narrow ledge that separated them from 
the mountain. However, Ithought with 
satisfaction that at least one would meet 
its death from my companion in hiding, 
but, alas! although the rams almost 
knocked him down, his cartridge missed 
fire. 

Regaining my shoes, which was a 
great relief, I soon joined my compan- 
ion and then discovered the curious ad- 
venture I had been made the subject of. 
It seems that when I had reached a point 
well down on the promontory I must have 
disturbed a cougar which was evidently 
there for the same purpose I was, and 
which had stealthily followed me as 
I proceeded toward the sheep. Old 
Woody described it as highly amusing— 
I sneaking down after the rams, and the 
panther sneaking down upon me. As 
soon as the beast got an opportunity it 
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turned off, and, making the descent, 
alarmed the rams and thus spoiled my 
hunt. 

For several days I watched this point, 
but those rams never came back to it 
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in the camp, and I determined to see if 
I could not get a deer. The prospect 


was not very cheering, for shortly after 
starting a heavy fog shut down, hiding 
all objects from view. 


I had not pro- 


‘«| sneaking down after the rams, and the panther sneaking down after me." 


again. However, not long after this I 
was amply rewarded and secured a fine 
specimen. From one of the high ledges 
I was looking down into a sort of amphi- 
theatre shutin by massive rocky heights. 
In this secluded retreat a little band of 
ewes, with one grand old patriarch as 
their master, could be seen every day 
disporting themselves with many a cu- 
rious gambol. After many unsuccessful 
attempts I was enabled to get a shot, and 
great was my delight to deprive this 
little band of their supercilious pro- 
tector. Upon another occasion I was 
camping away back up in the mountains 
where there were about eighteen inches 
of snow on the ground. The weather 
had been villainous ; there was no meat 





ceeded far, however, when I struck the 
fresh track of a ram, and following it 
cautiously for about a mile through the 
open, it led into a dense patch of pine on 
the side of the mountain. Proceeding 
very carefully now, I soon made out the 
outline of a fine old ram that had wan- 
dered off here in the timber to be by 
himself. Giving him no time to run, 
for I was close upon him, certainly not 
farther than twenty-five yards, I planted 
a shot just back of the shoulder, but he 
did not seem to mind it. I gave him 
another when he started to walk slowly 
off. One more shot in the same place 
and down he came. Even then he died 
hard. Such is the vitality of an old 
ram ; for upon examining him I found 
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his heart all torn to pieces. This was a 
good head of nearly sixteen inches cir- 
cumference of horns, and the girth of 
chest was forty-six inches. In returning 
to camp for horses to pack him on, I 
jumped five more sheep, but having 
done well enough, they were allowed to 
disappear in safety. 

Sheep have a wonderfully keen vision, 
and it is absolutely useless to try to get 
to them if they once see you, unless you 
happen to be above them and on their 
favorite runway ; then they huddle to- 
gether and try to break back past you. 
The only safe rule is to travel high and 
keep working up above their feeding 
grounds. Inthe spring of the year they 
are much easier to kill than in the fall, 
for then the heavy winter snows have 
driven them out of the mountains, and 
they come low down after the fresh 
green grass. The rams are then in 
bands, having laid aside the hostility 
that later in the year seems to possess 
each and every one of them. 

I was much interested once in watch- 
ing a band of eight rams, all of them 
old fellows. They would feed early in 
the morning and then betake themselves 
to a large rock which stood on a grassy 
slope, where they would play for hours. 
One of them would jump on the rock 
and challenge the others to butt him off. 
Two or three would then jump up, and 
their horns would come together with a 
clash that I could hear from my position, 
which was fully a quarter of a mile away. 
On one occasion I saw them suddenly 
stop their play and each ram became 
fixed; there the little band stood as 
though carved out of stone. They re- 
mained that way for quite half an hour 
without a movement. I could not de- 
tect with the glasses the slightest 
motion, when, presently, three strange 
rams made their appearance. Here was 
the explanation that I was looking. for. 
They had seen them long before I had. 
The three visitors were not very well 
received, but were compelled to beat an 
ignominious and hasty retreat. 


As summer draws near, and the winter 
snow begins to disappear, bands of elk 
may be seen migrating toward their 
favorite ranges. The bulls are now 
together in bands of greater or less ex- 
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tent. Their horns are well grown out, 
but are soft and in the velvet. The 
cows and calves stick closely to the 
thick timber. As the season advances 
and the flies become troublesome, the 
bulls will get up as high as they can 
climb and seem to delight in standing 
on the brink of some mountain preci- 
pice. I have often wondered, in seeing 
them standing thus, whether they were 
insensible of the magnificent scenery 
that surrounded them. 

Reader, what would you have given to 
have seen, as I have, a band of two hun- 
dred and fifty bull-elk all collected to- 
gether on a beautiful piece of green 
grassy turf at an elevation of nine thou- 
sand feet? Here was a sight to make a 
man’s nerves tingle. This was the larg- 
est band of bulls, by actual count, that I 
have ever seen, though my cousin and 
partner once saw in the fall of the year, 
including bulls, cows, and calves, fifteen 
hundred. This was on the memorable 
occasion when the only elk ever killed 
by any of my men gave up his life, and 
we have all concluded that this partic- 
ular elk was frightened to death, for 
though three men shot at him and each 
was confident he hit him, they always 
asserted afterward that no bullet mark 
could be found on hims 

Generally, in August, in each band of 
bulls there will be found one or two 
barren cows ; about the end of August, 
after the bulls have rubbed the velvet 
off their antlers, they will come back to 
the vicinity of the bands of cows. I 
have seen bulls as late as September 4th 
peaceably feeding or resting among the 
bands of cows. Usually, in a band of 
fifty cows, there would be three or four 
males, including, possibly, one or two 
spike-bulls.* I have seen these spike- 
bulls in the velvet as late as September 
4th, though by that time ' ¢ older bulls 
had mostly rubbed the velvet off. A lit- 
tle later, about September 7th, the bulls 
begin to challenge each other, in hunt- 
ing parlance, whistling. This, on a 
clear frosty night, is sometimes ex- 
tremely melodious, and it is one of the 
most impossible sounds to imitate. 
Hunting elk, if I may be pardoned for 

* A spike-bullis a young elk carrying his first or dag 


antlers. These are single tined, though in rare instances 
they are bifurcated. 
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saying it, I do not consider very ex- 
citing sport to a man thoroughly versed 
in the woods. They are far too noble 
an animal to kill unnecessarily, and if 
one hunts them in September when they 
are whistling, it is a very easy matter, 
guided by the sound, to stalk them 
successfully. 

Elk, like the rest of the deer family, 
are excessively fond of saline matter. 
Their trails may be seen leading from 
every direction to the great alkaline 
licks that abound in certain -parts of 
their mountain ranges. Among other 
favorite resorts are springs, which 
make on steep wooded slopes a delight- 
ful, boggy wallowing place. The bulls 
revel in these from August to the mid- 
dle of September. It is not an uncom- 
mon thing to kill them just as they 
emerge from their viscous bath coated 
with mud. The elk has a great deal of 
natural curiosity, and I have seen in- 
stances of it to an extraordinary degree 
where they have been but little hunt- 
ed or alarmed. My friend Phillips, of 
Washington, who was with me, will 
vouch for the veracity of this story, 
which I give as an example. We were 
wandering along the top of the moun- 
tain, some nine thousand feet up, trying 
to stalk some elk, not to shoot them, 
but to photograph them. We jumped 
a small band of bulls numbering about 
sixteen. They trotted slowly off, stop- 
ping to look back frequently, until all 
but two large bulls had disappeared. 
These walked slowly back to within 
fifty yards of where we were standing, 
and stopped, facing us. 

It was truly one of the most charm- 
ing sights one could have wished for, 
to have those graceful, sleek creatures 
almost close enough to caress. Pres- 
ently, with a defiant snort, and with a 
succession of short barks, they would 
move away and come back again, re- 
peating these manceuvres over and 
over again, until we got tired of trying 
to look like a brace of marble posts 
and sat down. We thought this would 
frighten them, but it did not, and once 
I thought they were going to proceed 
from curiosity to more offensive opera- 
tions, so close did they come to us. 
Even my caterwauling, as my friend 
unfeelingly characterized my attempt to 
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imitate their challenges, did not seem 
to alarm them, and not until a full half 
hour had elapsed did this pair of 
worthies jog off. 

Elk are vigorous fighters, and while 
it seems but seldom that their combats 
terminate fatally, the broken points of 
their antlers, and their scarred and 
bruised bodies bear testimony to the 
severity of their encounters. A full- 
grown elk stands about sixteen hands 
high, is about eight feet two inches 
long from nose to tip of tail, and with a 
girth around the chest of about six feet. 

It was on the head of Wind River 
that I secured my largest head. The 
regularity of the points was somewhat 
marred, as the bull had evidently been 
fighting only a short time before I kill- 
ed him. These horns were not very 
massive, but the length, measured along 
the outside curve, is sixty-three and 
seven-eighth inches. The circumfer- 
ence between bay and tray is from 
seven and one-half to eight inches, and 
the greatest spread between antlers is 
forty-nine inches. 


Probably more horrible lies have 
been told by bear hunters than any 
other class of men, except, perhaps, 
fishermen, who are renowned for their 


yarns. However, I trust that in the 
case of the few instances I have to give 
of my experience I can keep fairly with- 
in the bounds of truth. 

Bear hunting, as a general rule, I do 
not think would appeal to most sports- 
men. It is rather slow work, and one 
is often very inadequately rewarded for 
the amount of time and trouble spent 
in hunting up bruin. There is hardly 
a portion of the mountains where there 
are not evidences of bear, but I do not 
believe that in any locality they are 
especially abundant. They have been 
hunted and trapped so long that those 
who survive are extremely cautious. In 
my experience there is no animal gifted 
with a greater amount of intelligence, 
and, in this region, the hunter’s chief 
virtue, patience to wait and stay in one 
spot, is sure to be rewarded sooner or 
later with a good shot. 

Let me say now that the danger and 
ferocity of the bear is, I think, very 
much over-stated, yet there is just 
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"Trying to stalk some elk, not to shoot them, but to photograpn them ”’ 


enough element of danger to make the 
pursuit of this animal exciting. Nat- 
uralists do not now apparently recog- 
nize more than two varieties of bear in 
the Rocky Mountains. That is, they 


class the cinnamon, silver-tip, and 
grizzly, as grizzly bear. The other 


variety, of course, is the black bear. I 
am by no means sure that the grizzly 
bear will not be further subdivided 
after careful comparisons of collections 
of skulls. 


Much has been said and written 
about the size and weight of the eriz- 
zly bear, and in most instances this has 
been mere guess-work. Lewis and 
Clark made frequent mention of this 
animal, and yet their estimate of the 
weight falls far below that of other 


writers. Only a few instances have 
come to my knowledge where the 


weight has been ascertained absolutely. 
A good-sized grizzly killed in Yellow- 
stone Park last summer by Wilson, the 
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Government scout, weighed six hun- 
dred pounds. Colonel Pickett, who 
has a neighboring ranch to mine, and 
who has killed more bear than any man 
I know of, weighed his largest, which, 
if I remember rightly, weighed eight 
hundred pounds. One will, of course, 
occasionally see a very large skin, and 
from its size it would seem impossible 
that the animal that once filled it out, if 
in good condition, could have weighed 
less than twelve hundred pounds. But 
I think it may be safely set down that 
the average weight of most specimens 
that one will get in the mountains will 
be under, rather than over, five hundred 
pounds. 

To m», bear hunting possesses a 
great fascination, and for years I have 
hunted nothing else. Personally I pre- 
fer to go after them in the spring. 
Their skins are then in their prime, the 
hair long and soft, and their claws (if 
valued as they should be) are long and 
sharp from disuse. Bear seek their 
winter quarters in Bad Lands and in 
the mountains. Those that adopt the 
former come out much earlier; con- 
sequently if the hunter is on the ground 
soon enough, he may, by beginning in 
the lower lands first and working to- 
ward the mountains, be reasonably 
sure of securing good skins as late as 
June. In the spring, too, bear are 
much more in the open, and travel in- 
cessantly in search of food. 

It is highly interesting to watch them, 
when one has the chance, turning over 
stones, tearing open fallen trees, or 
rooting like a pig in some favorite spot. 
Acres upon acres even of hard, stony 
ground they will turn up, and in other 
places it would be difficult to find a 
stone or rock they had not displaced. 
They will undermine and dig out great 
stumps. Ant hills you will find levelled, 
and the thrifty squirrels, who have la- 
bored all the previous fall to make a 
cache of pine nuts, are robbed on sight. 


One spring, the work on the ranch 
being done, Woody and I took our pack- 
horses and proceeded to the mountains 


after bear. I had no sooner picked out 
a good camping ground than it began 
to snow, and for four days we could not 
stir from camp. However, it finally 
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cleared off, the sun came out bright and 
warm, and the little stream that we were 
on began boiling, tearing, and rushing 
along, full to the banks, causing us to 
move our camp back to higher ground. 
After breakfast, as we proposed to take 
a long day’s trip, we took our horses 
with us. Riding up to the head of the 
stream we were on, looking for bear, no 
signs were to be seen, though plenty of 
sheep were in sight all the time. Riding 
on away above the cailon some six or 
eight miles, we could see some elk. We 
closely scanned the neighboring heights, 
but still no sign of bear. Finally, we 
turned off and worked our way clear up 
on top of the mountain, determined to 
see the country anyway. Slowly we 
climbed upward, skyward, dragging 
our weary horses after us, until at noon 
we were nearly up and concluded to 
lunch at the little rill of melted snow 
that came from a big drift on the moun- 
tain side. 

To get to it though, made necessary 
crossing the drift, and Woody led the 
way with his favorite horse, old Rock, in 
tow; and here was where my laugh 
came in, to see those two floundering 
through that drift. At times, all I could 
see of Rock was the tips of his ears. 
The crust was just strong enough to 
hold Woody up if he went “easy,” but 
he could not go easy with the horse 
plunging on top of him, and they would 
both break through. However, they had 
to go ahead in spite of themselves, and 
they were finally landed half-drowned 
and smothered on dry ground. Of 
course, profiting by this experience, I 
circumnavigated this drift, and we sat 
down to our dry bread and bacon, 
washed down by a long pull from the 
handy snow-water. Ten minutes and a 
pipe was all that we allowed ourselves 
before resuming our toil (for that is 
really the way to designate the ascent of 
these mountains). 

We saw six fine rams (of course, now 
that we did not want any) ; they did not 
seem to regard us with any uneasiness, 
permitting us to get within murderous 
distance, and I looked at their leader 
with some longing. He had such a noble 
head of curling, graceful, well-rounded 
horns. He must have been a powerful 
adversary when it came to butting. 
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Stifling the intent I passed by without 
disturbing them, and at last reached the 
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valleys, and sees the richness and vivid- 
ness of the green growing grasses which 








‘(| had a very nasty time in getting down the mountain.''—Page 454. 


top of the divide, and was repaid by a 
glorious view. 

At that time nature was not in her 
most smiling garb. It had been steadily 
growing colder, ominous clouds were 
gathering in the west, and an ugly roll- 
ing of thunder warned us that no genial 
spring day with shirt-sleeve accompani- 
ment was to gladden and cheer us. Still 
we must look for bear ; so buttoning up 
our coats and turning up our collars, we 
surveyed the country. At the same time 
it was impossible to forego a study of 
the grandeur of the view displayed be- 
fore us. 

Those who have seen the mountains 
and foot-hills only in the fall of the year. 
when every blade of grass is parched 
and brown and dry, can form no ade- 
quate idea of the change that presents 
itself in the spring. Especially is one 
surprised, when, standing on the top of 
some mountain height surrounded by 
everlasting snow, he looks down over the 


seem to roll up almost to his feet. As 
we stood there we had a glorious pano- 
rama. The vast gathering storm was at 
our backs, and the sun, though not shin- 
ing for us, was lighting up the broad 
valley below. Greybull River stretched 
away until it joined the Big Horn be- 
yond. The whole range of the Big Horn 
Mountains was visible, their snow tops 
glistening like a bank of silver clouds, 
and the main range we were standing 
on was brought out in all its dazzling 
grandeur. Snow-drift upon snow-drift, 
with gracefully curling crests, stretched 
away as far as the eye can reach, for 
miles and miles. Still we saw no bear, 
and while we were enjoying all this won- 
derful scenery we neglected the storm, 
and were soon enveloped in a raging 
tempest of wind and snow with a demo- 
niacal accompaniment of lightning and 
crashing thunder. 

We hunched up our backs and stum- 
bled along the ridge before the blast and 
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‘Two rascals across the gulch on an enormous snow-drift.” 
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were soon brought up by a drift. How- 
ever, here is luck for once. We saw the 
print of two fresh bear tracks crossing 
the drift. All thoughts of the storm 
were lost in our delight at the vicinity 
of bear, for the sign was very fresh. 
Alas, though, we lost them after cross- 
ing the drift, and it was impossible to 
find them again upon the rugged soil of 
these ridges where the wind had blown 
the snow off. We circled round and 
round, studying every patch of snow, 
and my companion, Woody, looked and 
spoke doubtfully. At last I caught the 
trail again. Only a half dozen tracks, 
but enough to show the right direction, 
and as we ascended the ridge the tracks 
were on, I saw the two rascals across 
the gulch on an enormous snow-drift, 
tearing and chewing at something, I 
couldn’t make out what. 

It was still snowing hard, but it was 
only a squall and nearly over. The wind 
was wrong; it unfortunately blew to- 
ward the bear and the only direction 
in which we could stalk them. Still an 
attempt had to be made. We took the 
bridles from our horses and let down 
our hacamores, to let them feed com- 
fortably and out of sight, while we 
crawled up the ridge to where it joined 
the one the bear were on. We had to 
creep up a beastly snow-drift, which was 
soft and no telling how deep. 

It was deep enough, for we went 
through sometimes to our arm-pits. 
But what mattered it when we were at 
concert pitch, and bear for the tune. 
We were now on the same ridge as the 
bear. Cautiously, with the wind just 
a little aslant, we crawled down toward 
our prey, crossing another miserable 
snow-drift into which we went up to our 
necks, where we brought up, our feet hav- 
ing touched bottom. We floundered out 
behind a small rock, and then looked up 
over at the bear. Too far to shoot with 
any certainty, and I said to Woody, “I 
must get closer.” Amd so back we 
crawled. 

Making a little detour we bobbed up 
again, not serenely, for the wind was 
blowing on the backs of our necks 
straight as an arrow to where the bear 
were. But we were a little higher up 
on the ridge than they and our taint 
must have gone over them, for when I 
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looked up again one of the bear was 
chewing a savory morsel, and the other 
was on his hind legs blinking at the sun, 
which was just breaking through the 
clouds. Wiping the snow and drops of 
water and slush from our rifles and 
sights, and with a whispered advice 
from Woody not to be in a hurry if they 
came toward us, but to reserve fire in 
order to make sure work—for no shel- 
tering tree awaited us as a safe retreat, 
nothing but snowy ridges for miles—I 
opened the ball with the young lady 
who was sitting down. 

She dropped her bone, clapped one 
of her paws to her ribs, and to my hap- 
piness waltzed down the snow-bank. 
As she now seemed to be out of the 
dance I turned to her brother, for such 
I judged him to be afterward, who, 
with great affection, had gone down 
with her until she stuck her head in 
the snow. Not understanding this, he 
smelled around his fallen relative, when 
a hollow three hundred and thirty grain 
chunk of lead nearly severed one hip 
and smashed the other. He did not 


stop to reason, but promptly jumped on 


his relative, and then there occurred a 
lively bit of a scrimmage. Over and 
over they rolled, slapping, biting, and 
making the best fight of it they could, 
considering the plight they were in. 
Each probably accused the other of the 
mishap. 

The snow was dyed a crimson hue. 
It was like the scene of a bloody battle- 
ground, At last the first aggrieved 
lady gave up and plunged her head back 
into the snow, while her brother, not 
having any one to fight with, went off a 
short distance and lay down. We cau- 
tiously approached, bearing in mind 
that a snow drift is a hard thing for 
pedestrians in a hurry to travel on, and 
when we got about ten feet from the 
first bear, I told my companion to snow- 
ball her and see what effect that would 
have, for she looked too innocent to be 
dead and finished for. 

But instead of doing so, he discarded 
his rifle and reached for her tail. Ah, I 
thought so! for, as he gave a yank, up 
came her head, her jaws flew open like 
clock work, and a snort came forth. 
But right between the eyes went the 
deadly messenger, smashing her skull 
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and ending any prolonged suffering for 
any of us. Her end accomplished, we 
turned to the other partner. He had 
been taking it all in and was ready for a 
fight. He seemed pretty fit, too. For- 
tunately, he could not come up to us ; 
the snow-drift was too steep, and he had 
only two serviceable legs to travel with. 
Still he had true grit, and faced us, but 
it was an unequal battle. 

Again the bullet reached its victim, 
and brother ba’r lay quietly on his back 
with his legs in the air. No need to 
trifle with this bear’s tail, as any fool 
could see that he was dead. However, 
we pelted him with a lot of snowballs 
and then Woody went around to his 
stump of a tail and pulled it while I 
stood guard at his head. We took off 
our coats and soon had the skins off the 
pair of them. These skins proved to be 
in the finest condition, though the bear 
themselves were poor. I should judge 
one was a three-year old and the other 
a two-year old. Still they were good- 
sized grizzlies. 

Those skins seemed to grow in size 
and weight as each of us lugged one up 
the side of the mountain over shelving 
rock, snow, and loose gravel to where we 
left our horses. Of course they were 
not there, and we had to go on carrying 
the skins, which were growing heavier 
and heavier every minute, until we 
tracked our horses to where they were 
feeding, and, in Western vernacular, 
“we had a circus ” packing those skins 
on my horse. It was done at last, though, 
and to stay, by means of blindfolding 
him with a coat, and after a little while 
he settled down to work as though he 
had carried bear all his many years of 
service. I had a very nasty time in get- 
ing down the mountain after my horse 
slipped and fell down a gap in the crown 
rock. We could not get the other down, 
so I took charge of my horse and skins 
and made the rest of the descent in 
safety, though it looked squally for a 
bit when the old rascal’s feet slid out 
from under him, knocking me down in 
the snow, and he on top, and I could 
feel that even with the fleecy covering 
the rocks were still very hard. 

However, it was deep enough for me 
to crawl out more scared than hurt, and 
soon we had sage-brush and grass under 
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our feet, with an easy trail to camp, 
where a square mealinside of a stomach 
that sorely needed it soon made amends 
for all hardships. Wondering what 
those bear had been at work at, I went 
back the next day and found that they 
had been tearing up a sheep that had 
died of scab, a disease that wild sheep 
are subject to. 

To a thorough sportsman, killing bear 
after asuccessful stalk is by long odds the 
best and most exciting method, but the 
country must be such as permits of this, 
as, for instance, when there are long 
stretches of high mountains, plateaus 
or ridges above or devoid of timber 
where the bear resort to root, and where 
the hunter can from some elevated post 
look over a large area with the aid of 
glasses. The general procedure, though, 
is to put out bait, that is, to have the car- 
cass of some animal to attract the bear, 
and many a noble elk or timorous deer 
has been thus sacrificed. To avoid this 
needless destruction the writer has in- 
variably taken along on his hunting 
trips aged and worn-out horses, which 
answer admirably when it comes to 
drawing bear to a carcass. Of course, 
this is not always a sure way, for the 
bear if alarmed or disturbed will only 
visit the carcass at night, and then, if 
the hunter is persistent and determined 
to get a shot, he may expect many weary 
hours of watching from a friendly pine. 

I think I hear the reader say, What's 
the fun in shooting a bear from a tree? 
there is no risk in that. True there is 
not, but it is when you come down from 
your perch that you may not feel quite 
so safe, as with limbs benumbed from 
cold and lack of circulation you climb 
down, knowing perhaps that several 
watchful pairs of eyes or cunning nos- 
trils are studying your movements. In- 
voluntarily your thoughts travel in the 
vein of your gloomy surroundings as you 
go stumbling on your way to camp; 
what if the bear should prefer live goose 
flesh to dead horse ? 

One spring morning I was knocking 
around under the base of the mountains 
and found myself, about dinner time, so 
close to Colonel Pickett’s cosey log cabin 
that I determined to pay him a long 
postponed visit. After an ample repast, 
including some delicious home-made 
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butter, which I had not tasted for a 
month, Woody and I, with our little pack 
train, regretfully filed off, and fording 
the river took up our wanderings, not 
expecting to see our cheery host again 
for a year. 

We had not proceeded far, though, 
when we met an excited “ cow puncher,” 
who evidently had news to tell. He had 
been up on the side of the mountain, 
which was here a long grassy slope as 
smooth as any of our well-tended lawns, 
extending upward to where it joined 
the dense pine forest which covered the 
upper portion of the mountain. Our 
friend was the horse wrangler for a 
neighboring ranch, and was out look- 
ing for horses. Did any one ever see a 
horse wrangler who was not looking for 
missing stock ? 

When skirting the timber he surprised 
or was surprised by a good-sized grizzly, 
which promptly chased him downward 
and homeward, and evidently for a short 
distance was well up in the race. Gath- 
ering from his description that the bear 
had been at work on the carcass of a 
steer that had died from eating poison 


weed, I determined to go back and camp 
and see if another skin could not be 


added to the score. It did not take 
long to pick out an ideal camping spot, 
well sheltered, with plenty of dry wood, 
and trout from the little stream almost 
jumping into the frying-pan. 

Our horses had been having pretty 
rough times lately, and they lost no 
time in storing away as much of the 
rich grass as they could hold. They 
had plenty of society, too, for the slope 
was dotted here and there with bunches 
of range cattle and bands of horses, not 
to mention the recent additions to the 
families of each in the shape of frolic- 
some calves and frisky foals, all busily 
at work. Bruin seemed rather out of 
place in such a pastoral scene, and yet, 
as one looked higher beyond the som- 
bre heights of the forest toward the 
frowning crown rock that resembled 
some mighty fortress forbidding further 
progress, or the everlasting snow-peaks 
above, one could well fancy that wild 
animals must be up there somewhere, 
either in the dense woods, or in the still 
higher and safer retreats. 

We at once examined the ground, and 
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found the carcasses of two steers, one 
of which was untouched, but the other 
was very nearly devoured. All the signs 
pointed to more than one bear, and the 
ground was fairly padded down round 
the carcass they were using. Unfortu- 
nately, though, there seemed to be no 
place to watch from, not a bush or rock 
to screen one while awaiting ashot. To 
cut a long story short, I watched that 
bait every afternoon and evening for a 
week, and though it was visited every 
night I never got a sight of the prowlers. 
Bear will very often, when going to a 
carcass, take the same trail, but when 
leaving wander off in almost any direc- 
tion. Taking advantage of this, and be- 
ing satisfied that they were up in the tim- 
ber through the day, we hunted for their 
trail and found it on an old wood road 
that led through the timber. To make 
sure we placed the hind quarters of one 
of the steers just on the edge of the for- 
est and awaited developments. That 
night the bear found it and, dragging it 
off, carefully cached it; so we deter- 
mined to watch here. 

I was much disappointed, however, 
as the daylight faded, to confess that if 
I was to get a shot it would have to be 
in the dark ; so as soon as I found I could 
not see to shoot with any degree of 
safety, I got up in a pine-tree that com- 
manded the road and was just over the 
bait. It was weary work watching, and 
to make it still more uncomfortable a 
heavy thunder-storm swept by, first pelt- 
ing one with hail, then a deluge of rain 
and snow. 

It was pitch dark, except when the 
black recesses of the forest seemed to be 
rent asunder during the vivid lightning. 
The whole effect was weird and uncanny, 
and I wished myself back under my soft, 
warm blankets. I could not well repress 
thinking of the early admonition of, 
“never go under a tree during a thun- 
der-storm.” But what’s that? One 
swift surge of blood to the heart, an 
involuntary tightening of the muscles 
that strongly gripped the rifle. I seemed 
to feel, rather than see, the presence 
of three strange objects that appeared 
to have sprung from the ground under 
me. 

Thad not heard a sound; not a twig 
had snapped, and yet, as I strained my 
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eyes to penetrate the gloom, there, right 
at my feet, almost touching them, in 
fact, I made out the indistinct forms of 
three bear all standing on their hind 
legs. Oh, what a chance it was if it had 
not been so dark! I could not even see 
the end of my rifle, but I knew I could 
hit them, they were so close. But to hit 
fatally? Well, there is no use thinking 
about it now the bear are here. Trust 
to luck and shoot ! 

Hardly daring to breathe, I fired ; the 
scuffing on the ground and the short, 
sharp snorting told me I had not missed ; 
but I could see nothing and could only 
hear the bear rolling over and over and 
growling angrily. Presently there was 
quiet, and then with angry furious 
champing of jaws the wounded animal 
charged back directly under me; but I 
could not see to shoot again, worse luck. 
From sundry sounds, I gathered the 
bear was not far off, but had lain down 
in a thicket which was about one 
hundred yards from my tree. I could 
hear an occasional growl and the snap 
of dead branches, broken as she turned 
uneasily. I did not know exactly what 
to do. To descend was awkward, and 
to stay where I was, wet and chilled to 
the bone, seemed impossible. It was 
most unlikely the other bear would come 
back ; however, thinking it would be 
prudent to stay aloft a little while 
longer, I made up my mind to stick it 
out another half hour. During this 
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wait I fancied I could see shadowy forms 
moving about, and I could surely hear a 
cub squalling. 

The light was now a little better, and 
though still very dark was not so intense. 
Just as I had screwed up courage to de- 
scend another bear came up under the 
tree and reared up. This time I made 
no mistake, and almost simultaneously 
with the rifles report a hoarse bawl 
proved to me that I had conquered. 
Glad at almost any cost to get out of my 
cramped position I sung out to Woody 
to lend a hand, as I proposed descend- 
ing, and as he came up I came down, 
and then we discussed the situation. 
The proximity of the wounded bear was 
not pleasant, but then the dead one 
must be opened in order to save the 
skin. But what if the latter were not 
dead? Hang this night work, why can’t 
the bear stick to daylight! But to work ; 
there was the motionless form to be 
operated on. Inch by inch we crept 
up with our rifles at full cock stuck out 
ahead of us until they gently touched 
the inanimate mass. It was all right, 
for the bear was stone dead. Hastily 
feeling in the dark, as neatly as possible 
the necessary operations were nearly 
concluded when simultaneously we both 
dropped our knives and made for the 
open. It makes me perspire 
even now when I think of that midnight 
stampede from an enraged and wounded 
grizzly. 


(Lost OFF HAI-MUN IN THE CHINA SEA.) 
By Julia C. R. Dorr. 


In what wide Wonderland, or near, or far, 

Press on to-day thy swift, adventurous feet— 
Thou who wert wont the Orient skies to greet 

With song and laughter, and to climb the bar 

Of mountain ranges where the Cloud-gods are, 
With brave, glad steps, as eager and as fleet 
As a young lover’s, who, on errand sweet, 

Seeks the one face that is his guiding star? 

The far blue seas engulfed thee, oh! my brother, 
But could not quench thy spirit’s lofty fire, 
Nor daunt the soul that knew not how to quail. 

Earth-quest thou didst but barter for another, 
Where Alps on Alps before thee still aspire, 
And where, in God’s name, thou shalt yet prevail! 














THE ACTIONS OF WOUNDED ANIMALS. 


By J. N. Hall, M.D. 





Y rioting the behavy- 
Mi ior of a wounded 
f) animal a very good 
idea of the seat and 
E| nature of the injury 
may be generally 
obtained. Al- 
though the sports- 
: man should en- 
deavor fo cause dont as painlessly as 
possible, he cannot always do so. To 
attain this end he should, in hunting 
with the rifle, always strike the brain, 
but this, whether with rifle or shot-gun, 
is obviously out of the question. 

A bullet striking the bones of the 
head, or solid parts connecting there- 
with, as the horns in the deer family, 
ordinarily produces one of two results. 
It may, firstly, stun the animal, causing 
what surgeons term “concussion of the 
brain ;” or, secondly, cause death, either 
from the severity of the shock or from 
direct injury to the brain-substance. 
The writer has known a large deer to 
fall dead from the impact of a heavy 
bullet against the base of one horn, a 
result analogous to death produced by 
the sand-bag applied to the human skull. 
Had the ball struck near the tip of the 
horn, the deer would have merely been 
stunned, probably recovering quickly 
enough to escape in safety. Undoubt- 
edly many animals are reached and 
slain with the knife, that otherwise, 





with a little longer interval, might es- 
cape. 

A missile passing through a portion 
of the brain-substance, almost invariably 
causes instant death. There are, how- 
ever, many examples of recovery after 
such an injury scattered through medi- 
cal literature. Even in these cases the 
patient is necessarily rendered uncon- 
scious for many hours, so that the hunt- 
er who inflicts such an injury upon an 
animal attains his end. 

In hunting dangerous game at close 
quarters, then, the brain should ordi- 
narily be the objective point, unless the 
bullet be very heavy in proportion to 
the size of the animal. It is generally 
accessible, and, if struck, invariably ren- 
ders the game harmless. A grizzly bear 
with a rifle bullet through the heart may 
yet live long enough to kill his destroy- 
er, if at close quarters. Several such 
instances have occurred. With his back 
broken, the bear may yet strike viciously 
with his paw, but a shot in the brain 
ends the battle. 

When, then, a mammal drops instantly 
on being struck, and all visible move- 
ment ceases, it is fair to assume that 
the brain or the cervical portion of the 
spinal cord has been injured. Among 
birds and reptiles, however, this rule 
does not hold. In these orders, the 
spinal cord assumes much more exten- 
sive functions, as compared with the 
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brain, than in the mammalia. Doubt- 
less everyone has seen bodily move- 
ments continue long after the destruc- 
tion or total separation of the head of 
the snake, for instance ; while the move- 
ments of the chicken under similar cir- 
cumstances are familiar to all. 

Again, in certain game, the immedi- 
ate effect of injuries to the brain or cord 
may not be to produce complete paraly- 
sis. Birds on the wing, struck in the 
head by a small shot, often rise almost 
perpendicularly into the air for an in- 
stant before falling dead. Small ani- 
mals may pass through a series of con- 
vulsive movements after a wound of the 
cranium. In the rabbit, under these 
circumstances, the powerful contractions 
of the muscles of the hind legs often 
throw the body several feet into the air, 
but the animal is unconscious, of course. 
In the larger mammals, and, it is stated 
by those familiar with war, in man, a 
single jump often results from a bullet- 
wound in the head. This is evidently 
the analogue of the convulsions seen in 
the lower animals, the muscular con- 
tractions originating from the irritation 
of the motor centres of the brain by the 
ball. 

Movements in a circle, or, in aquatic 
birds, rotation as if upon an axis upon 
the surface of the water, are often noted. 
These are associated with injury to the 
brain or cord, so that one-half of the 
muscles of the body are cut off from 
communication with the central nervous 
system. The muscles of the opposite 
side carry the body around in this man- 
ner. 

The shock imparted to the brain by 
the impact of the bullet upon the cra- 
nial bones may, as stated previously, 
cause a fatal result. Near Deep Creek 
Cajion, in the Big Horn Mountains, the 
writer once shot at a running grizzly 
bear, in such a manner that the ball cut 
a furrow along the top of the skull, 
barely grazing the brain surface. The 
bear dropped dead instantly. When we 
reflect, however, that the bullet, although 
weighing but two hundred and sixty 
grains, is thrown from such a weapon 
with sufficient force to fracture in all 
directions a plate of cast-iron three- 
fourths of an inch in thickness, we real- 
ize the sledge-like force of its blow. 
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If the bones of the head, remote from 
the brain, are struck, the animal may 
be merely dazed, without being fully 
stunned. In North Park, Colorado, a 
friend of the writer’s approached within 
one hundred feet of a grizzly and took 
careful aim at his brain. At the instant 
of firing, the bear, probably smelling 
him, raised his head. The ball passed 
through the snout several inches below 
the brain cavity. The bear rushed about 
as if crazy, apparently seeing nothing, 
running into trees and rocks, and at one 
time nearly knocking down the hunter. 
A second bullet was necessary to finish 
him. 

Should the cervical portion of the 
spinal cord be severed, the effect would 
virtually be the same as if the brain 
were injured, the communication be- 
tween the nervous centres and the mus- 
cles of the body being interrupted. 
Should the wound be too high to in- 
volve the vertebral column, the animal 
may be merely creased, or temporarily 
paralyzed by the shock given to the cord 
by the passage of the ball in such close 
proximity to it. This is the method 
employed by the hero of the dime novel 
in capturing the wild mustang, the fallen 
horse being secured with ropes before 
his recovery. The practical application 
of such a method must evidently be very 
limited. 

If the large veins or arteries of the 
neck are severed, death from hemor- 
rhage shortly results. So many impor- 
tant parts, in fact, pass through the 
neck, that a bullet can scarcely touch 
it without causing death. Thus, with 
some excellent marksmen, it becomes a 
favorite target. 

The shoulder-line is, however, the fa- 
vorite mark of the hunter. This would 
be indicated by a line dropping from 
the withers to the fore-feet. The reason 
for the selection of this mark becomes 
apparent upon reflection. In the use of 
the rifle, the difficulty lies, not in attain- 
ing the direction, but the necessary ele- 
vation, varying with the distance. The 
action of gravitation upon the projectile 
being constant, whatever motion we 
may impart to it, its trajectory is a 
curved line, a parabola modified by the 
resistance which the air offers to the 
moving body. We must thus elevate 
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the rifle sufficiently to overcome the 
downward tendency of the bullet from 
the influence of gravitation. In the 
Springfield rifle, used by the regular 
army, the projectile falls eight inches in 
the first two hundred yards. As the 
ratio of fall increases directly as the 
square of the distance, the necessity of 
accurate estimation of the interval be- 
comes greater as the target is further 
removed. In hunting in the mountains, 
the game is often above or below the 
hunter. If we shoot downward, gravity 
hastens the course of the ball, while it 
retards it if shooting upward. The ob- 
vious deduction is, that we must aim 
higher than usual if the game be above 
us, lower than otherwise if below. 

The reason, then, that the hunter se- 
lects the shoulder-line, is that, should 
he overestimate the distance, the ball, 
passing too high to strike the shoulder, 
may yet strike the spine and prove ef- 
fective. A more common error, partic- 
ularly in mountainous regions, is to 
underestimate the interval, the game 
appearing nearer than it really is. If 
this be the case, the missile, passing 
low, may yet break one or both forelegs, 
if there be no lateral deviation in the 


aim. This injury is much more effect- 
ive than a similar one to the hinder 
parts. 

Should the aim be accurate and the 
projectile of sufficient weight, one or 


both shoulders willbe broken. If either 
shoulder-blade or either arm-bone be 
fractured, the shot is quite effective, 
while if both sides are similarly crip- 
pled, escape is impossible. Under any 
circumstances, other important parts 
are almost certain to suffer injury, and 
thus add to the effectiveness of the shot; 
for the heart, the aorta, the base of the 
lungs, the large venous trunks, and sev- 
eral important nerves lie in close prox- 
imity, and are not likely to escape harm. 
An animal thus wounded struggles for 
some time, but, even if disposed to fight, 
is generally harmless. 

When a running animal is shot 
through the shoulders, the propulsive 
action of the hind legs is continued for 
an instant longer than that of the front 
ones. Asa result, he often turns a com- 
plete somersault, or a series of them. In 
the jack-rabbit of the West, this result is 
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produced nearly every time if one aims 
well ahead as the animal runs; the 
leaping action of the hind legs in this 
game often causes the body to roll for 
some yards in this manner. 

In shooting flying birds, one of the 
most common injuries is the broken 
wing—the analogue of the broken shoul- 
der in the mammalia. The long bones 
in birds are hollow, the marrow cavity 
being filled with air, in order to render 
them as light as is consistent with 
strength, and thus make flight more 
easy; on this account they are very 
easily broken by even a single pellet of 
shot, especially when subjected to the 
tension produced by muscular action in 
flying ; it is important to consider this 
latter factor, for muscular action alone 
may cause a fracture of a healthy bone. 
In a base-ball game a few years ago, a 
League pitcher broke his humerus in 
this manner. 

When any of the bones of the ante- 
rior extremity are broken the bird falls 
to the ground, the descent being often 
irregular from the continued action of 
the other wing. So accurately is the 
wing surface adjusted to the weight of 
the bird, that the loss of five or six of 
the quill feathers upon the tip of the 
wing suffices to bring down a duck or a 
goose. The writer once fired at a sin- 
gle flying duck with a charge of small 
buckshot ; the bird fell, and, after a long 
chase, was captured. Every quill-feather 
had been cut off about two inches from 
its origin, the duck being otherwise un- 
injured. Upon extending the wing, the 
line of the cut feathers was found per- 
fectly straight. 

If the integrity of the spine is de- 
stroyed, so that the spinal cord becomes 
no longer capable of transmitting im- 
pulses from the brain, the parts poste- 
rior to the injury become helpless ; al- 
though the animal thus wounded may 
use the anterior extremities for a time, 
escape is practically impossible, for the 
dragging hinder parts impede locomo- 
tion seriously, while they leave a trail 
very easy to follow. An animal may be 
creased by a wound near the spinal 
portion of the cord in the same manner 
as mentioned above in connection with 
the cervical region. In this case, the 
game, dropping as if dead, may recover 
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and escape. The writer once shot an 
antelope so as to carry away the pro- 
jecting upper part of one of the lum- 
bar vertebra, the bullet merely grazing 
the body of the bone. He dropped 
instantly, his struggles being similar 
to those of an animal with a broken 
back. Feeling perfectly sure of his 
game, the writer waited for his horse to 
be brought up, the antelope being quite 
a distance away; meanwhile the game 
was slowly dragging himself off. Be- 
fore we were fairly aware of it, he was 
running quite steadily. A quarter of a 
mile away, a fortunate shot through the 
entire length of the body, as he ran, 
gave opportunity to learn what injury 
the first bullet had caused. The anal- 
ogy between concussion of the brain, as 
described above, and this creasing, is 
readily seen. In each case the function 
of the nervous centre involved is tem- 
porarily placed in abeyance as a result 
of the severe jar received. 

A bullet-wound in the heart must, as 
a rule, be immediately fatal. In surgi- 
cal literature are given a few instances, 
however, in which recovery has followed 
such an injury, the diagnosis being con- 
firmed by autopsy when the patient 
finally died, perhaps from some totally 
different cause ; but a relatively small 
lesion in the cardiac walls by no means 
causes the instantaneous death depicted 
by the novelist as the result of such a 
wound. A grizzly bear has been known 
to travel one hundred feet and kill his 
pursuer after a ball from a rifle of heavy 
calibre had passed through his ventri- 
cles. The writer once shot a Canada 
goose, flying some eighty yards high 
before a strong wind. It showed no 
signs of injury for several seconds, but 
then began to drop slowly from the 
flock. Suddenly its wings contracted, 
and it fell dead at four hundred yards 
distance. It had been struck with one 
“BB” shot, which had penetrated the 
left ventricle, and was found within; 
yet the goose had flown, with a favor- 
ing wind, nearly a quarter of a mile. 
After such a cardiac wound, blood es- 
capes from the orifice with each con- 
traction of the heart, and death ensues 
from what the surgeon designates “ in- 
ternal hemorrhage,” for owing to the 
obliquity of the wound through the tis- 
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sues, but little blood escapes externally 
as a rule. 

A serious wound of the lung in a 
game animal is fatal. In the human 
race this is not by any means the case, 
provided proper subsequent care is 
obtainable. A noted Major-General 
upon the Union side during the late 
war recovered after such a wound from 
a musket bullet, and the same result 
occurred in the case of an officer of 
General Stonewall Jackson’s staff. The 
shock from such a wound is severe. 
The animal falls, or, standing a moment 
with difficulty, goes off with unsteady 
gait, but the bleeding into the bron- 
chial tubes and air-cells soon compels 
him to stop. The aérating function of 
the lung being thus abolished, carbonic 
acid rapidly accumulates in the blood, 
the visible mucous membranes, as of 
the lips and tongue, assume the bluish 
color seen in death from suffocation ; if 
the animal does not immediately die 
from this cause, he expires shortly from 
hemorrhage. 

After a wound involving the digestive 
organs, the shock is more severe than 
in the case of the lungs. The nerves sup- 
plying these organs originate from the 
great semilunar ganglia, the largest in 
the body. When irritated these parts 
of the sympathetic nervous system, in a 
reflex manner, check, or even entirely 
stop the action of the heart. The pu- 
gilist is forbidden to strike below the 
belt because the effect of the blow 
upon this plexus of nerves may cause 
suspension of the action of the heart, 
which, if permanent, of course means 
death. The pallor and faintness caused 
by even a light blow in this region, are 
familiar to all. 

The animal wounded in this region 
may not always fall, but he shows 
marked debility after a short interval. 
If standing still when struck, he may 
show an apparently complete inability 
to move for a moment. In the rumi- 
nants, however, when the great receiv- 
ing stomach is full, a ball may pass 
through it without causing any imme- 
diate symptoms of note; in fact, it 
scarcely strikes more than the walls of 
the abdomen and the stomach on either 
side, the other parts being pushed out 
of the way by the distended organ. 
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An animal thus wounded may run with 
others for miles without showing any 
particular symptoms of injury. 

In hunting the gregarious ruminants, 
as the buffalo, it is said that the hunters 
often wound the first one intentionally 
through the bowels while the herd is 
standing still. He remains quiet, or 
moves about slowly and uneasily, while 
his companions, their curiosity aroused 
by his actions and the smell of the blood, 
furnish a good mark for the rifle. Each 
time that one starts off to lead the band 
away he is shot, and thus a large num- 
ber may be slain. It is to these meth- 
ods of the skin-hunters that we owe the 
destruction of the buffalo. 

The writer once saw a large bull elk 
struck in the abdomen by an explosive 
bullet weighing but two hundred and 
sixty grains. This isa very small missile 
for a fully grown elk. Fora moment he 
seemed to have lost the power of loco- 
motion, though his companions fled at 
once. The ball burst and caused exten- 
sive destruction just behind the dia- 
phragm, but the wounded animal made 
about three-fourths of a mile before giv- 
ing up to a bullet in the shoulder. 

If a bird or animal shows but little 
sign of injury at the time of shooting, 
but gradually falls behind his compan- 
ions, it is often because a considerable 
blood-vessel has been severed, either in 
the extremities or the internal organs. 
At the time of the injury the shock is 
insufficient to cause the game to drop, 
but increasing weakness from loss of 
blood renders him unable to continue 
with the others. This is especially the 
case with wounds of the soft paren- 
chymatous organs, as the liver or 
spleen, or even the lungs, when a small 
vessel is opened. The writer once knew 
of a sportsman, who, while hunting 
ducks in New Brunswick, shot at a cow 
moose, distant about fifty yards, with 
a charge of duck-shot. As it was in 
boggy ground the trail was distinct, 
and he followed on for several miles, 
in hopes of getting another shot with 
heavier ammunition. He found the 
moose dead, several of the pellets having 
passed through into the lung. Death 
had resulted from internal hemorrhage. 

To the uninitiated, a serious wound 
of the posterior extremities would seem 


a very effective shot. The hunter does 
not so consider it. The writer once, 
while hunting with a companion in Wy- 
oming, shot, with him, at a running 
buck antelope. After a long chase, the 
game was secured by a shot through 
the shoulders. It was then learned 
that at the first fire one bullet had shat- 
tered the pelvic bones, while the other 
had broken one hind leg so that it 
hung helpless; yet the animal, for the 
first mile, had easily distanced two 
strong men. It may be stated as a gen- 
eral rule that an animal with a broken 
leg, from its increased wariness, will be 
more difficult to secure than one unin- 
jured. 

A wound lengthwise or diagonally 
through the body so as to involve many 
organs, is, if the bullet be of fair size in 
comparison with that of the animal, 
almost as quickly fatal as if through the 
brain. The shock is exceedingly great, 
and the game ordinarily falls at once. 
The bleeding from the lacerated organs 
commonly causes death before recovery 
from the shock. The writer, while 
hunting in Colorado, once shot a mule 
deer, distant about sixty yards, in the 
throat, the ball passing through the 
body lengthwise. Death occurred, not 
a struggle ensuing. A large rifle ball 
will thus drop a grizzly, it is stated, 
although a shot at the brain would, of 
course, be better if available. 

Naturally a wound involving one of 
the larger bones causes much greater 
shock than one involving the soft parts 
only. The more the track of the ball is 
lacerated, the greater the damage. The 
modern rifle bullet is thus a much more 
formidable missile than the pea-shaped 
ball of the squirrel rifle. It is much 
heavier and revolves more rapidly ; 
hence, it tears a larger wound. In 
using very soft bullets, the metal of 
which they are composed flies to pieces 
on striking a bone, and does great 
damage. The explosive bullet—virtu- 
ally a miniature shell—acts in similar 
manner. In hunting small game, 
almost any wound with a large ball 
may be fatal. With opposite condi- 
tions, however, one must depend upon 
skill in marksmanship. The spherical 
bullet of the squirrel rifle, weighing 
about one hundred and fifty grains, was 
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used with a small charge of powder. 
All will remember the warning of the 
old hunter in “The Last of the Mohi- 
cans,” against using so much powder as 
to cause any recoil, but as conical bul- 
lets were introduced the weight was in- 
creased. In the .56 calibre Spencer 
musket, the powder used weighed 
fifty grains, the lead about five hundred 
and fifty—a ratio of one to eleven, ap- 
proximately. In the past twenty years, 
the tendency has been to increase the 
weight of the powder and diminish that 
of the ball. The Springfield rifle, used 
in the United States army, carries a 
bullet of four hundred and five grains, 
with seventy grains of powder—a ratio 
of one to six, approximately, between 
powder and lead. In the latest sport- 
ing rifies it is but little over one to three. 
Although, owing to the lessened curve in 
the trajectory, the latter arms are more 
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accurate, they have the disadvantage 
of lessened power of penetration, not- 
withstanding the fact that the ball at- 
tains a greater velocity; for the bullet 
in many of them weighs less than three 
hundred grains. The obvious deduc- 
tion is, then, that in selecting a rifle for 
hunting the larger game - animals, we 
should see that it takes a cartridge 
having a heavy ball, as well as a sufti- 
cient charge of powder. 

In the application of the facts stated 
in this article it is to be borne in mind 
that different species of animals vary 
greatly as regards the ease with which 
they succumb to a bullet-wound. One 
which in the deer might prove quickly 
fatal, might, in the grizzly, or cinnamon 
bear, only serve, temporarily, to render 
him more ferocious, although serious 
enough to produce death after a little 
longer interval. 


IN ONE'S AGE TO ONE’S YOUTH. 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 

I know what thou didst fret to know— 
Knowledge thou couldst not lure to thee, 
Whatever bribe thou wouldst bestow. 
That knowledge but a waymark plants 

Along the road of ignorance. 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 
I am enlarged where thou wert bound, 
Though vaunting still that thou wast free, 
And lord of thine own pleasure crowned. 
True freedom heeds a hidden stress, 
Whereby desire to range grows less. 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 
Unmoved I meet thy fear of old, 
Where thou, but masked with bravery, 
Didst ever charge thyself, Be bold! 
True courage owns a dread extreme— 
Led blind through the blind battle’s scheme! 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 
I love, I serve with proffered veins, 
Where thou demandest praise thy fee, 
And grateful solace for thy pains. 
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True love and service do but win 
That I may more exceed therein. 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 

My soul to wrath ’gainst wrong is used, 
Where thy rash combat utterly 

The doer and the deed confused. 
Right wrath the deed stabs soon or late, 
The doer spares, his deed to hate. 


Listen, thou child I used to be! 

Unproud I move, and yet unbowed, 
Where thou wast fed with vanity, 

Thy chiefest pride—thou wast not proud ! 
True lowliness forgets its state, 
And equal trains with small or great. 
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Listen, thou child I used to be! 
I am what thy dream-wandering sense 
Did shape, and thy fresh will decree— 
Yet all with subtle difference : 
Where heaven’s are did seem to end, 
Still on and on fair fields extend. 
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Yet listen, child I used to be! 
Nothing of thine I dare despise, 
Nor passion, deed, nor fantasy ; 
For lo! the soul’s far years shall rise 
And with unripeness charge this hour 
Would boast o’er thine its riper power. 


THE NEW LAKE IN THE DESERT. 
By J. W. Powell. 


“€ ! id ITHIN the Colorado land the greater number are thus 
Soar desert lies a valley of formed. A river of ice, like those in 
which the world has the Alps, dragging stones and sand 
recently become aware over its bed, scours, grinds, and deep- 


through reports of an 

anomalous flood. It isa 

peculiar valley, first, in that 

it is a closed basin sloping 

from its margin toward a cen- 

tral plain ; second, in that its bottom 

lies lower than the level of the sea; 

third, in that it is dry. To explain each 

of these peculiarities is to set forth its 
physical history. 

Many basins are made by ice. Of all 

those which diversify the surface of our 


ens it, and this in an uneven way, so 
that here and there basins are scooped 
out. If in another age the ice is melted 
away, all the earth and fragments of 
rock contained within it fall to the 
ground, where they lie in uneven heaps 
and ridges, and these ridges sometimes 
partition the valleys of the land into a 
multitude of basins in which the water 
gathers in lakes. Of such origin are 
the great lakes of our northeastern 
border and the multitude of smaller 
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lakes by which they are surrounded. 
These smaller lakes were at one time 
very abundant, especially in Minneso- 
ta, Arizona, and northern Illinois, for a 
vast sheet of ice of enormous thickness 
spread over the country and in a gen- 
eral way moved southward. The basins 
which it left when the ice was melted 
were filled with water, and a vast system 
of lakes was thus produced. Some of 
these lakes were speedily drained, others 
were filled in part with the wash of the 
rain, in part with the shells and shards 
of animals living in the waters, and in 
still larger part with the vegetation 
which grew in and about them. These 
filled lakes are the peat bogs or sloughs 
of the region which are now being 
drained, and thus are becoming the 
most valuable agricultural lands. 

Many basins are made by the uplift- 
ing of the land. Within the crust of 
the earth forces are at work of which 
we know little, except that they result in 
the raising of continents and the uplift- 
ing of mountain ridges. By them the 


surface is thrown into huge wrinkles or 
is rifted and dislocated on a gigantic 


scale. On such wrinkles and disjointed 
blocks the storms beat and torrents 
pour, and they are sculptured into new 
forms. Crests, pinnacles, and spurs are 
carved out, and the material thus exca- 
vated is gathered in smooth alluvial 
slopes about the margins of the ridges 
and out in the valleys below. If the 
storms are infrequent, and the rains 
moderate, the débris of the sculpture 
serves to join one ridge with another, so 
that in a plexus of ridges many basins 
are entrapped, and the face of the coun- 
try resembles an ocean whose crested 
waves have been changed to stone. 

If the rainfall is abundant the basins 
thus formed cannot persist, for the 
waters gather in lakes which discharge 
one to another, and the rivers of out- 
flow traversing the rims of the basins 
channel them to the bottom, so that the 
basins are destroyed. Thus in moun- 
tain lands a war is waged between 
Pluto, commander of the subterranean 
forces, and the aerial hosts of Jupiter 
Pluvius. Where the fire god is the 
more active, the troughs of the earth 
waves are drainless basins; where the 
rain god triumphs rivers traverse all 
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the land from the mountain to the sea. 
In the Cordilleras of our western land 
there isa great district where rain is 
rare and scarce, but this is bordered on 
the east by the great system of the 
Rocky Mountains, whose lofty crests 
gather each winter immense stores of 
snow, which, slowly melting, nourish a 
score of small rivers. Some of these 
flow to the east and join the Mississippi ; 
one goes southward to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico; the others are gathered in two 
great streams which flow westward 
among the Cordilleran ranges to the 
Pacific. One, far to the north, tra- 
verses the lava plains of Idaho and 
breaks through the Cascades and Coast 
ranges; the other, turning toward the 
southwest, traverses a plateau region in 
deep cajions, and then threading its way 
among the ranges of Arizona and Cali- 
fornia, reaches the Gulf of California. 
Between these two the land is destitute 
of great streams, and the sway of the 
basin builder is undisputed. 

Most of the lake basins of the world 
are created by the two methods above 
described ; a third method is found in 
volcanic agency. Sometimes a stream 
of lava will burst out on the side of the 
valley and roll across it in great cou- 
lées. On cooling a rock dam is formed, 
and the waters in the valley above ac- 
cumulate in a lake. Some of the most 
beautiful lakes in the world are formed 
in this manner, but their number is not 
very great. 

A fourth class of lakes is found in 
the craters of extinct volcanoes; and 
thus there are basins of water in bowls 
of voleanic rock. In the Cascade Moun- 
tains of Oregon a great sheet of water, 
many miles in circumference, is found 
by climbing a mountain which is a dead 
voleano—a monstrous crater filled with 
deep sapphire waters. Other crater 
lakes of smaller size are found in north- 
ern Arizona. 

A fifth class of basins, which often be- 
come lakes, is due to great land slides. 
These bodies of water are small, but as 
they are often embosomed in the moun- 
tains they are very beautiful. Thousand 
Lake Mountain of Utah received its name 
from the fact that a great number of 
lakelets having this origin are found on 
its flanks. 
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In yet a sixth way basins are made, 
but more rarely. A turbid stream, en- 
tering a valley trough (of whatever 
origin) and having its current slackened, 
deposits some of its earthy load and 
thus builds up a low cone of débris which 
partitions one part of the valley from 
the rest, creating a basin, and such basins 
may become lakes. There are a number 
of these lakes in the western portion of 
the United States. The lagoons of flood 
plains are of this class. 

It was in this way that the Coahuila 
Basin was formed. We may think of 
our Cordilleran system as a great plateau, 
of unequal height in different parts, and 
everywhere bearing upon its surface a 
system of mountain ridges small or large. 
Toward the southwest it slopes down- 
ward beneath the Pacific Ocean, and one 
of the great ranges on its back stands 
partly upon the land and partly upon a 
shoal of the ocean, constituting the 
peninsula of California. The trough 


left between it and the next ridge to the 
east, lies partly upon the land and partly 
beneath the water, and this submerged 
part, to the southward, is marked by the 


Gulf of California. The Colorado River 
enters the great trough on its east side, 
two or three hundred miles from its head, 
and has built, from the mud and sand 
that it drives along, a conical plain or 
delta that stretches quite across the 
trough, dividing it into two portions. 
The southerly portion, still filled with 
salt-water, is the modern gulf ; the nor- 
thern portion thus partitioned off by the 
river delta is the Coahuila Basin. 

The material of the delta comes from 
faraway. In the mountains of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah, far to the north- 
east, the frost of winter, burrowing in 
the crevices of the rocks, loosens them 
so that they fallasunder. By the storms 
of summer the fragments are tumbled 
into the torrents, and by them are 
dragged along and worn as they go into 
pebbles, sand, and mud. Hundreds of 
mountain torrents unite to form a score 
of rivers which course through the 
cafions of the great mesa region and 
finally unite to form the Colorado itself, 
which travels for hundreds of miles 
through the grandest cajion of all, be- 
fore escaping to full daylight. Through 
these channels the débris from the moun- 
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tains is transported to be added to the 
delta at the river’s mouth. But the river 
has a long history, and it has not merely 
transported the débris from the sculpture 
of mountains ; it has itself carved the 
mighty gorges through which it runs, 
and its branches have carved their 
gorges, and from the surface of the mesa 
there have been degraded thousands of 
feet of rock; and all of this material, 
sufficient for the building of hundreds 
of mountain ranges, has been carried 
away by the river and thrown into the 
sea. The visible mound at the river's 
mouth represents but a trivial fraction 
of the whole work of the river, and the 
wonder is not that it has built so much, 
but whither it has carried the product 
of its earliest work. 

In the building of the delta the river 
does not flow continuously in one course. 
As its current is slackened on approach- 
ing the sea, it is no longer able to move 
forward the detritus with which it is 
loaded and a portion is dropped to the 
bottom. Another portion is carried for- 
ward to the edge of the delta and falls 
to the bottom in still water, extending 
the delta front. As the delta front is 
built out the bottom of the river channel 
is built up, and there comes a time when 
the river channel is higher than portions 
of the delta on each side. When the 
course it follows to the sea is not so short 
as a course which might be chosen to 
one side, then at the time of some great 
flood the river bursts its banks and 
chooses a new and shorter channel along 
a lower line. This line of channel is in 
turn built up until the river’s course is 
no longer stable, and itis shifted toa 
new site. Thus in turn the river visits 
all parts of the delta, building them up 
in succession. Quite commonly, too, its 
current is divided, and the partial chan- 
nels sometimes interlock so as to form 
a plexus over the area of the delta. The 
bayous of the Mississippi are such a 
plexus, and every crevasse that bursts a 
levee is an effort of the river to escape 
from the high-lying channel to which 
man would confine it and find its way to 
the ocean by a shorter course along a 
lower line. The Hoang Ho, whose 
history is known for 2,500 years, has in 
that period shifted on its delta scores of 
times, and the extreme positions oc- 
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cupied by its mouth are 460 miles apart. 
As the delta at the mouth of the Colo- 
rado bridges the great trough from side 
to side, and as the river in the building 
of the delta has shifted its course from 
place to place, it cannot be that it has 
always, as now, flowed southward to the 
Gulf. Part of the time it must have 
turned westward to the Coahuila Basin. 
Whenever it has turned in that direction 
it has filled the basin, making a lake 
twenty-five miles broad and nearly one 
hundred miles in length, with a depth 
of 250 feet. Whenever it has turned to 
the southward the lake, having no other 
perennial tributary, has dried away, 
leaving the basin as we know it now. 
The fact that such a lake has existed 
was discovered before its relation to 
the Colorado River was known, for on 
the floor of the desert were found the 
dried shells of innumerable mollusks, 
such as live in the waters of fresh lakes. 
About the margins of the basin was 
observed a peculiar crust of calcareous 
tufa, coating the surface up to a certain 
line at a uniform height in all direc- 
tions. That this calcareous crust was 
deposited in water was shown by the 
inclusions of molluscan shells, but the 
circumstances of its formation were not 
understood until the river’s history was 
developed. About the sources of the 
Colorado and in the region of its ca- 
fons are great beds of limestone, and 
these are continually dissolved in small 
amount so as to charge the water with 
their substance, carbonate of lime. In 
addition to the mud, to whose color 
the river owes its name and from whose 
color the Gulf once received the title 
Vermilion Sea, the river carries an in- 
visible tribute of carbonate of lime, 
which also is deposited in the ocean. 
When the river has flowed into the 
Coahuila Basin it has not only filled the 
basin, but the supply of water has been 
sufficient to cause an overflow following 
the western margin of the delta and es- 
caping to the Gulf. From what we 
know of the present volume of the 
river, of the rate of evaporation in the 
region, and of the area of the lake, it is 
estimated that about one-half of the 
water of the river escaped from the 
surface of the lake by evaporation, so 
that a half only was discharged to the 
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Gulf. The water being saturated with 
carbonate of lime, was forced to precip- 
itate the major part of it in consequence 
of loss by evaporation ; and it is that 
precipitation which constitutes the crust 
on the sides of the old lake basin, in 
places several feet in thickness, 

Where water does not run the delta 
of the river is a desert, so inhospitable 
that it has been bot imperfectly ex- 
plored. The channel along its margin, 
formed by the water outflowing from 
the Coahuila lake, has been discovered, 
and is known as Hardy’s Colorado. 
A number of abandoned channels of 
the delta, called by the frontiersmen 
“sloughs,” although destitute of water, 
have been discovered and _ partially 
traced, and one of these leading toward 
the Coahuila Valley is called New River. 
Through this a temporary discharge 
takes place whenever the river at the 
flood stage reaches an _ exceptional 
height, and the resulting shallow lake 
in the bottom of the valley this year is 
but a repetition of similar occurrences 
known by tradition. 

The fine earth which floors the flat 
bottom of the valley is saline, a fact not 
difficult to understand, for whatever 
salt may be contained in the partial 
floods that come from the Colorado is 
thus entrapped. It cannot escape to 
the air with the evaporating water, but 
remains as a crust where the last of the 
water dries away. 

We have seen how the basin was 
formed, and how it lies below the level 
of the sea because it is, in fact, a por- 
tion of the sea-bed partitioned off. Let 
us now inquire why it is that it is nor- 
mally dry. The explanation lies in the 
general law of rainfall, in the distribu- 
tion of the air-currents of the globe, 
and in the Pacific Ocean. In the north- 
western part of the Pacific Ocean a cur- 
rent sets northward analogous to the 
Gulf Stream. Where it strikes the 
coast of Alaska it is divided, and a por- 
tion, turning southward, follows our 
coast to the tropics. Where the great 
current comes to the Alaskan coast it 
brings heat from the tropics and con- 
tributes it to the air, so that the winds 
of that coast are somewhat warmer than 
they would otherwise be. By recipro- 
cation the winds cool the current, so 
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that when it travels southward along 
the coast of California, it finally reaches 
a point where it is cooler than the ad- 
jacent land. In all this region the gen- 
eral tendency of air-currents is from 
west to east, so that the air first tra- 
verses a district of ocean, and afterward 
a district of land. While over the ocean 
the air acquires the temperature of the 
water ; in traversing the land it acquires 
the temperature of the land; and as 
these are different it is either cooled or 
heated by the transfer. At the north the 
water is warmer than the land, so that 
the incoming air is cooled by the land ; 
at the south the water is cooler than 
the land, so that the incoming air is 
heated by the land. Now, it is a general 
principle that the higher the tempera- 
ture of air, the greater the quantity of 
moisture it can contain; and it results 
from this that on our northwestern 
ceast the air by cooling loses capacity 
for moisture, and a part of its aqueous 
contents is precipitated, producing the 
abundant rainfall of southern Alaska 
and the northwestern coast. At the 
south, however, though the air is satu- 
rated with moisture as it approaches 
the coast, the warming it receives from 
the land still further increases its ca- 
pacity, so that it absorbs moisture in- 
stead of precipitating it. There can be 
no more striking illustration of the re- 
lation of precipitation to the land and 
sea temperatures than is afforded by 
the peninsula of California. Surrounded 
by water on three sides and crested by 
mountains of no mean magnitude, it yet 
fails to produce precipitation, because 
the surface of the earth is warmer than 
the ocean, and a desert is the result. 
At its northwestern extremity the Coa- 
huila Valley is overlooked by two great 
mountain ranges. The San Jacinto 
looks down on it from a height of more 
than seven thousand feet, and Grisly 
Peak, of the San Bernardino range, 
towers above it more than eleven thou- 
sand feet; but from these ranges no 
great steams descend to the parched 
desert. The brooks that issue from 
their gorges are absorbed by the sands 
and gravels of the upper slopes. 

In humid lands lakes and forests 
abound ; in arid lands plains and deserts 
are seen, These facts are abundantly 
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illustrated in all portions of the habit- 
able globe, but by some curious psycho- 
logical condition a strange fallacy gains 
popular ground, and the humidity and 
rainfall is attributed to the lakes and 
the forests, and the aridity is attributed 
to the plains and deserts ; while in fact, 
the humidity of the atmosphere is the 
cause of the lakes, rivers, and forests ; 
the aridity, the cause of plains and des- 
erts. Although this fact is so simple, 
there is always a class of publicists who 
skirmish upon the borders of science 
and who are forever presenting schemes 
for the amelioration of hard climatic 
conditions, not appreciating that climate 
is involved with great cosmic and world- 
wide conditions. So they would plant 
forests to change the surface of the 
earth and thereby change the climate ; 
or they would bombard the heavens to 
make them yield rain to the deserts, 
though the moisture does not exist 
therein ; or, failing in these methods, 
they would bore into the earth on the 
theory that there are subterranean 
floods that can be brought to the sur- 
face and modify the climate. 

The theory that the creation of bod- 
ies of water will ameliorate the desert 
conditions is the one now in hand. On 
this theory it has been proposed to re- 
volutionize the desert of Sahara by tak- 
ing water from the sea by a canal into 
a low basin of the desert, and, though 
physical geographers have again and 
again affirmed that this would not affect 
the climate in any appreciable manner, 
yet the scheme comes to the surface of 
popular agitation from time to time. So 
it has been proposed to change the Col- 
orado desert by filling the Coahuila ba- 
sin with water. But land is not assured 
against aridity by the presence of bodies 
of water. It has already been seen that 
the peninsula of California is almost 
surrounded by a body of water, and to 
the west is the great Pacific Ocean, and 
yet its aridity is excelled in but few 
places on the globe. On the Polynesian 
Islands there are atolls—that is, little 
bodies of land surrounded by vast ocean 
spaces—that are almost as arid as the 
desert of Colorado. 

The future of the basin, if regulated 
by nature alone, will be as its past. 
From time to time a strand of the river 
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will enter it and its bottom will be cov- 
ered by a brackish lake ; from time to 
time the whole current will pay tribute, 
it will be filled to the brim, and “ Har- 
dy’s Colorado” will become “the Col- 
orado ;” from time to time the sway- 
ing river will avoid it altogether, the 
sun will drink its water, and a new 
film of salt will be added to its desert 
plain. 

But the problem no longer belongs 
to nature alone, for civilized man is 
upon the scene. In the near or distant 
future he will control the river, and by 
its aid regulate the condition of the val- 
ley. To-day he talks of obstructing the 
western sloughs by dams so that the 
Colorado shall be permanently contain- 
ed within its present channel, and the 
settlements and railroads of the basin 
shall not be compelled to choose new 
sites above the threatening tide. If this 
course is adopted and continued, the 
task of restraining the river will at first 
be comparatively easy, but the time will 
come when the tract of delta it now tra- 
verses will be built so high that massive 
and costly walls will be needed to re- 
strain the struggling stream. 

A few years ago it was proposed to 
throw the water of the river into its 
westward channel and restore the an- 
cient lake, it being supposed by the pro- 
jectors that the creation of such a body 
of water in the valley would so charge 
the air with moisture that rains would 
thereafter be abundant and general fer- 
tility would result. Great as would be 
the cost of controlling the river in this 
manner, the work might perhaps profit- 
ably be undertaken if only the desired 
result would follow, but this there is no 
sound reason to expect. An immense 
body of moisture would indeed be 
drunk by the air, probably not less than 
two cubic miles in every year, but this 
would be distributed through a body of 
air so much vaster, and would be waft- 
ed eastward over a tract of country so 
much more extensive, that its influence 
upon the climate would be absolutely 
inappreciable. At best it could but in- 
crease the annual rainfall of a district 
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in Arizona by the fractional part of an 
inch. 

In a third way, man may control the 
river. By adequate headworks he may 
permanently divert a regulated portion 
of the water to the Coahuila slope of the 
delta, and carry it by canals about the 
circumference of the basin, to be used 
for the watering of crops on the upper 
slopes. The central floor of the basin 
can never be reclaimed for agriculture, 
because it already contains an accumula- 
tion of salt which there is no means to 
wash away, but on the slopes round 
about agriculture is entirely feasible, 
and if rendered possible by the applica- 
tion of water it would enjoy those su- 
perlative advantages which are conferred 
by glaring sunlight and thirsty air. The 
cost of such an enterprise would be 
great. Possibly some point might be 
found above the delta where the river, 
flowing between firm banks, could be 
permanently controlled by headworks 
of masonry, from which a long canal 
could lead the water to the agricultu- 
ral land. Otherwise the work must be 
performed on the sands of the delta, 
where foundations are insecure, and 
where any checking of the river’s cur- 
rent leads to local deposition of silt, 
and stimulates the erosion of the banks 
and the opening of new channels. More- 
over, the water is not of the best. In 
the great area drained by the river are 
many districts where the rocks contain 
salt and gypsum, and these are slowly 
yielded to the rains. In the long course 
of the river through arid lands, much 
of its water is absorbed by the air, and 
as the volume of the stream diminishes 
the ratio of its impurities increases. At 
the river’s mouth their quantity is prob- 
ably so great that for successful irriga- 
tion special processes would be neces- 
sary, involving extra care and labor. 
This matter would need careful in- 
vestigation in advance. But if all dif- 
ficulties, physical and chemical, can be 
overcome the reward is great, for in 
that climate every farm is a garden. It 
is the land of the date-palm—the Egypt 
of America. 








THE BIOGRAPHY 
By Edward 


ZAET ’er go, Joe!” 
ys That is what Cap- 
:?} tain Robert C. Lore, 
‘| commander of the fast 
sailing, light-burthen 
i} oyster sloop Mail 
1 said to his first mate 
one fine April morn- 
, ing, a couple of hours 
before sunrise. It was down in south- 
ern New Jersey, at a place where the 
Maurice River widens considerably, 
about four miles from its mouth. The 
newly christened town located there is 
Bivalve. Port Norris is about a mile 
further up the stream. Bivalve is the 
safe port of entry for the majority of 
the vessels employed in the New Jersey 
oyster traffic. Until about a year ago 
“the river” was all the name Bivalve 
had ; but now “Uncle Jimmy” is en- 
abled to bring down a cancelling stamp 
upon a letter with as much preciseness 
and energy as that with which he for- 
merly applied the “ culling-iron” to the 
shell of the oyster. He says “you can 
despatch a letter direct from Bivalve, by 
rail or by sea, to any part of the world!” 
Alarming reports had come up from 
the new post-office that the oyster sup- 
ply was dying out. It was predicted by 
some who ought to kuaow, that in a few 
years oysters would be as scarce and as 
expensive in the Metropolitan markets 
as they are now at Colorado Springs. 
This sounded a little like a Delaware 
peach-orchard canard ; yet, as I thought 
about it, I began to see a great glass 
case looming up in our American Mu- 
seum of Natural History containing a 
pyramid made up of select and antique 
oyster-shells ; a dredge-fork : an oyster 
knife; a model of the Mail and the 
weather-beaten costume of a New Jersey 
oysterman, etc., relics of an industry 
passed away, there preserved for the in- 
struction of posterity. It was clearly 
the duty of some one to gather the facts 
and write the biography of the oyster 
ere it became too late. Thus convinced 
I assumed the réle of biographer, and 
Vou. X.—47 








OF THE OYSTER. 
L. Wilson. 


with my camera as helper started out to 
“become an oysterman,” that I might 
the more correctly fulfil the duties of my 
new undertaking. Iwas on board the 
Mail on the Monday morning alluded 
to. The Mail is a trim little boat 
and a good sailer. She is well fitted 
for her special work, but for pleasure- 
sailing her quarters are rather con- 
strained. From the middle step of the 
companion-way it is but one step more 
to the dining-table. When seated at 
“grub” the captain can reach the cof- 
fee-pot from the stove and fill the cup of 
the guest at the head of the table with 
equal facility. In the hold there is 
more room for bilge-water than there is 
for berths, and the centre-board cuts a 
much wider swath than the hatchway 
does. The berths are at each side of 
the cabin and in the stern. It was like 
edging into a bookshelf to occupy one 
of them. They are about as high as an 
“unabridged dictionary,” but, luckily, 
they are two-deep. The person who 
sleeps behind is nearer the water and is 
in more danger of being drowned or suf- 
focated than is his bed-fellow, but he is 
likewise less liable to fall out on the 
cabin floor as he would surely do if he 
tried to turn over in his sleep. Yet a 
deal of comfort may be had in that con- 
tracted little cabin of the Mail, especi- 
ally when it is wet outside or the air is 
chilly. 

The captain spoke softly that Mon- 
day morning, for the air was soft and 
balmy and Joe was always gentle. Be- 
sides there was not much occasion for 
elocution, because all Joe had to do was 
to allow a single hawser to slip through 
his hands and unwind itself from the 
uneasy pile wavering in the mud and 
sand near Stites’s Wharf, and then 
jump aboard the Mail before she had 
floated out of her dock. Then Joe 
coiled the wet rope on deck near the 
anchor and ran aft to help ease up 
the sheets, for the wind was free down 
the river. That pleased us. We were 
headed for Maurice River Cove, to 
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study the oyster and the oysterman. 
During the planting-time as well as in 
the catching-season here it is the oyster- 
man’s custom to slip out from Bivalve 
very early on Monday morning and re- 
main at work in the Cove until Friday 
or Saturday, when he returns to “ ship 
the catch” or to “ tie up over Sunday.” 

An oyster sloop or schooner is manned 
by four or more men, one of whom 
serves as cook. A good supply of food 
is always taken aboard, but should the 
appetites of his crew overreach the 
Captain’s calculations, there are always 
to be had good oysters without going 
very far away from the front door. 
When the Mail made her start she 
was not without company. The wide 
river was alive with vessels whose un- 
furled sails prevented us from seeing the 
opposite shore. One after the other or 
in groups they sailed, along procession. 
It was a beautiful and a busy scene. 
The day was invigorating and lovely. 
The sea-mist made it a trifle chilly at 
first but as there were neither hill-sides 
nor cliffs there for it to climb, after it 
had fumbled about blindly over the 
stream for awhile the forces of nature 


sent it swathing across the tangled 
marshes on either side until the sun 
came up and then the vagrant disap- 
peared. Then, as if by magic, hundreds 
of other vessels appeared, airily scud- 
ding about, some in long-lined tandem, 


some in fleets. These had started dur- 
ing night, but the fog was too dense 
for them to proceed far, so they had 
entered the adjoining creeks and an- 
chored to harbor there until the way 
cleared. These creeks wind so eccen- 
trically and the tangled growth of 
hedge, cat-tails, elder and salt-grass, 
to say nothing of the sharp “three 
Square” grass is so high that the sails 
and masts of the vessels seemed to be 
coming up from the land. Seen indis- 
tinctly through the mist the enshrouded 
spars recall memories of the columns of 
temples as at Paestum as they appear 
rising from the fever-stricken low-lands 
when one approaches them at early dawn ; 
and there is apang of disappointment 
when the veil lifts and the purple, snow- 
capped hills of Greece do not supple- 
ment the dream. As the sun gained the 
mastery the scene grew more enliven- 
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ing, for the wind rose with the light, 
and the bellying sails strained to their 
utmost. Flocks of disturbed birds arose 
at our approach. Some of the most 
daring of these flew back upon the cat- 
tails and the elders, and balancing in the 
air appeared to question our right of 
way. Millions of frogs hoarsely croak- 
ing at our approach ceased their prot- 
estations when we neared them, and 
leaped splashing into their muddy hid- 
ing-places. Passing these no other dis- 
turbances met us except the screaming 
of the gulls over-head. After them a 
quiet serenity prevailed until the lash- 
ing of the sea was heard and the white- 
caps were seen athwart the meadows 
and beyond the broad lagoons. 

Soon the wind came back, and in the 
twinkling of an eye all was changed 
again. Captain Lore gave the tiller of 
the Mail a “yank,” which awakened 
her as from a reverie and sent her 
plunging around the last curve of the 
Maurice River with such impetuous force 
that she dipped water on her lee side ; 
we were rolling about over the rougher 
waters of the river's mouth before our 
little craft could catch her breath and 
more quickly than we could realize what 
had happened. What a transformation 
it was! A wondrous activity prevailed 
now. The water was heaving with a 
perceptible swell and the waves chafed 
with the beach. The lantern reflectors 
of the spectral light-house caught the 
blush of the rising sun and sent down 
the glimmering rays in long wide cones 
across the water. The coloring of all 
was beautiful. The crisp air was com- 
patible with the needs of the hardy men 
whose many vessels, now within stone’s 
throw of us, began to reveal some of 
the mysteries of their healthful life of 
labor. The Mail took her place among 
them, for to this favor had we come. 
The pleasure-sailing was ended for the 
time, and the earnest business of our 
expedition began. 

At what may be regarded as the 
southwestern corner of New Jersey 
the action of the water has carved out 
an arch-shaped or semi-circular place, 
known as Maurice River Cove. The 
Maurice River empties into the cove and 
gives it its name. Wamatquenack was 
the Indian name. The present one 
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grew from the ship, the Prince Maur- 
ice, burned and sunk by the Indians 
near a reach in the river called “no 
man’s friend.” A straight line from 
Egg Island Point at the left base of the 
arch to Cape May Point on the right 
base would separate the Cove from Del- 
aware Bay and enclose the great oyster- 
producing section of southern New Jer- 
sey. Originally all the oysters were 
planted and all the grounds staked up 
in what was really a cove of Delaware 
Bay. Egg Island light-house stands on 
one outer point of this cove and East 
Point light-house is across on the ex- 
tremity. Originally all the grounds 
were staked up inside of a straight line 
drawn from Egg Island to East Point. 
The increasing business demanded more 
territory than was to be had within these 
limits, and oysters ceased to grow fat 
there. So the oystermen went further 
out into the bay proper for more space, 
but continued to call it “ the Cove,” even 
to the extended points which have been 
named as the bases of ourarch. Twenty 
miles in length and ten miles in width 
are thus included, and from four hun- 
dred and fifty to five hundred boats are 
busied there. These vessels hail not 
only from Bivalve, but from Newport, 
Cedarville, Dividing Creek, and Fairton, 
and they give employment to about 
2,500 men. Every one of the captains 
and vessel-owners is a member of the 
*‘ Delaware Bay and Maurice River Cove 
Oyster Association,” and they all work 
under its protection and its laws. At 
their annual meeting, in March, officers 
are elected, and the Executive Commit- 
tee appoints a special officer to watch 
and protect the oyster grounds. Extra 
watch-boats are employed if necessary. 
Kach captain is required to obtain a 
license from the Collector of the associa- 
tion, every year, and pays for the said 
license one dollar per ton for the burthen 
of his vessel. This entitles him to the 
protection and use of his private grounds 
in the Cove and free access to the plant- 
ing grounds in Delaware Bay during the 
planting season, which is from April Ist 
to June 15th inclusive. No one is al- 


lowed to use a dredge for catching oys- 
ters with a longer tooth-bar than forty- 
two inches, and no oysters must be 
caught before sunrise or after sunset. 
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In the middle of their mainsail and in 
the middle of their jib, all boats must 
have their license-number painted in 
black figures at least eighteen inches 
long. This number must also be fixed 
upon some of their stakes or buoys on 
all private grounds. This makes it easy 
for the special officer or watcher to dis- 
cover infringers. The Association sets 
apart certain natural beds for the use of 
the planters where the seed is obtained, 
and specifies that the bed known as 
“Andrew's” bed or ‘“ High-ditch ” bed 
shall be for the use of citizens. This 
bed falls bare at low water, so that one 
may walk about on the hard shells and 
gather oysters. No citizen is allowed to 
take more than three bushels in one day. 

The duties of the oysterman are not 
confined to the gathering of the bivalve 
for market any more than arethe duties 
of the gardener confined to the collec- 
tion of his garden product. Indeed, 
their work is similar in detail, and the 
terms used by the oysterman so nearly 
resemble those of the other that the 
oyster cultivator may well be called the 
* vardener of thesea.” His “ground ”is 
where his oysters grow, and he “ stakes” 
it around to enable him to distinguish 
his territory from that of his neigh- 
bor. His “ beds” are where the oysters 
grow, naturally, and where he “ plants” 
his “seed ;” while “transplanting” is 
resorted to for the improvement of the 
natural oyster. 

The Mail cast anchor that first morn- 
ing a little outside of the fleet of which 
she was a part, so that the movements 
of her companions could be more readi- 
ly watched. With sails unfurled these 
all moved busily to and fro, each one 
giving attention to but a small territory. 
The captains were “staking up” their 
“ orounds.” On the deck of every ves- 
sel there was a pile of stakes — young 
scrub-oaks some twenty feet in length, 
denuded of all their branches except 
those at theirupperend. At each corner 
of his “ ground,” ranging in extent from 
twenty to twenty-five acres, every indi- 
vidual captain directed these stakes to 
be forced down as faras possible. Such 
were called “corner-stakes.” Between 
them, on all sides, others stakes, termed 
“line-stakes ” were placed at intervals. 
His garden was thus inclosed by a fence 
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which protected him from intrusion as 
effectually as though it were enclosed by 
a wall of stone. Before staking out his 
ground the oysterman settles its location 
by his “range.” A “range” is some 
particular object on shore, such as a 
light-house, a sand mound, the mouth of 
a stream or sometimes a house, or an 
old weather-fagged tree. The “staking 
out” may be done at any time. Wind 
and storms make repairs necessary very 
often. The time for “seed planting,” 
or “throwing off,” as it is called is be- 
tween April Ist and June 15th. In the 
upper part of Delaware Bay the oys- 
ters are indigenous, and there what 
are called the “beds” are located. To 
these the oysterman goes, loads his ves- 
sel with “seed,” and returning to his 
“ grounds ” he “ throws off” his cargo. 
Young oysters so treated are termed 
“lay-overs.” There is more pleasure- 
sailing involved in “planting” than 
there is in “catching,” but the first pro- 
cedure is not so interesting as the last. 

In the afternoon of our first day life 
in the cove was suddenly interrupted by 
a brilliant spectacle. The excitement it 


caused ran high and affected the whole 


fleet. The weather, which had since 
sunrise been fair, suddenly assumed a 
wild and threatening aspect and gave 
emphatic warning that one of those 
characteristic squalls which not infre- 
quently disturb the serenity of the oyster 
industry was impending. We were an- 
chored watching the fleet. The wind 
brought the first “indication ” over its 
own private wires. Though it had come 
in a hurry, its breath was cold and that 
caused Joe to reach for his coat to put 
it on. Then he looked over to the west, 
then to the Captain. Without a word 
between them the anchor was hauled 
in, the mainsail was unfurled and the 
Mail was sent driving across lots to- 
ward the mouth of East Point Inlet, 
before the rest of us discovered that 
a dark cloud had already covered the 
sun and was hurrying over toward us, 
growing larger and darker as it came. 
Before we reached the inlet fifty other 
vessels had entered it and were follow- 
ing its cecentric and sudden windings 
seemingly stuck in the marsh-grass ; 
while the rest of the fleet came scudding 
in after us. What a rattling of tackle, 
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and clashing of chains there was as all 
sails were furled and all anchors were 
cast—what dissonance between the ex- 
cited voices of the men and the hoarse 
warnings of the wind—what a hurrying 
and a scurrying to get into safe harbor 
before the sea began to boil and the 
cloud-burst made it dangerous to remain 
in the Cove. Now our fleet was subdi- 
vided into many smaller ones. Some of 
them anchored a mile away from the 
beach. The gale increased. We could 
see the spray leaping high in the air. 
This gave evidence that the Cove was 
being lashed into a tremendous convul- 
sion. The restive sound of the waves 
and the inexorable voice of the broken 
surges were bewildering. Now and then 
flashes of lightning rent the black cloud 
into fragments, illumined the torn edges 
with the quivering flash, and then, disap- 
pearing rendered the succeeding dark- 
ness even more terrible than at first. 
Then the booming thunder followed ; the 
waves took up the sound and carried it 
on and on far away out to sea. Our lit- 
tle vessels were not harmed but when 
the storm abated, their rigging looked 
as slick as if it had been paraffined. 
One after the other struck sail and ven- 
tured out again ; while the rain-fall con- 
tinued. A warm after-glow still hung in 
the west when we sailed back to the in- 
let to anchor for the night. 

After the “ planting” comes the gath- 
ering in of the harvest. Before engag- 
ing in the actual work of the oysterman 
I will try to describe how the deck of 
an oyster-boat must be trimmed for 
its work. There are no guns needed 
for a Maurice River craft. i believe 
they are sometimes necessary on the 
Chesapeake, but the Cove oysterman dis- 
penses with iron in that shape. Stand- 
ing on every deck is a tall machine com- 
posed of two iron uprights with a strong 
reel mounted between them, at each end 
of which is a large iron crank and a sys- 
tem of cogs and ratchets. This is the 
“winder.” Coiled around it is an iron 
chain to the end of which a still more 
curious piece of apparatus is attached. 
Stretch out your arm and turn your 
hand over with the inside toward the 
floor ; now draw all the fingers toward 
the palm of the hand until they point at 
the floor, when you will have formed a 
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An Oyster Boat—The 


miniature “dredge.” The real oyster- 
dredge is made of a heavy frame-work 
of round rod-iron and a bag-shaped web 
formed of iron rings, interwoven some- 
what like a coat of mail, runs from near 
the ends of. the fingers up to the 
knuckles: a row of teeth fastened to a 
tooth-bar is near the lower end, which, 
to keep up the simile may be repre- 
sented by the ends of the fingers. The 
width of this tooth-bar is limited by 
law. At the sides of the vessel there are 
long iron-rollers, “ dredge-catches ” and 
“ dredge-chocks.” Such is the “ tackle ” 
or machinery used for the “ planting,” 
of the young oyster, for the ‘ transplant- 
ing” and for the “ catching for market,” 
as gathering the fully developed oysters 
is called. 

We must now learn more about the 
“seed ” and its development. By “seed ” 
is meant the “milk” or spat or spawn 
which is deposited during the breeding 
season (in: summer), and adheres to 
some object or other in the water of the 
“beds.” As soon as the “ milk” finds 
a resting-place, helped by the action of 
the sea-water, it begins to harden and to 
take form. Just as the white liquid 
china-clay of the pdte-sur-pdle china de- 
corator in its elevations and depressions 
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Skipper and his Family. 


hardens upon the side of a cup or vase 
and by the different thickness of its 
hardened layers forms the lovely figures 
we see in art collections, so the “ milk” 
of the’ oyster grows into the shape in- 
tended for it by nature. Though the 
oyster-shell is so uncouth and rough in 
outline, yet what wondrous alchemy is 
this! Nevertheless, in the oyster world, 
as in ours, no privilege or advantage is 
accorded without some attendant draw- 
back. Hence, when the shell begins to. 
form the baby oyster must cease his 
fantastic wriggling about in the water 
and give careful attention to his own 
support. The cares of life come upon 
him early, but as his burdens increase 
he grows in strength and ability to 
earry them. All he asks is a good start. 
He is not particular as to whose hand 
he holds during his incipiency, provid- 
ed it is clean. To him anold boot, or a 
dead star-fish or the shell of a crab is as 
good as anything to cling to until he 
has sufficient courage to let go and pad- 
dle his own canoe. If they are right in 
his way at the moment he wants them, 
an old bottle, a lost anchor, an escaped 
dredge or a pair of oyster-tongs will 
serve. In about two weeks after the 
spat is deposited, as one may see with 
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the naked eye, these become barnacled all 
over with the enterprising young oysters. 
But at the present time when the de- 
mand for bivalves is so great, there are 
not enough accidental chances such as 
these, so something must be done to 
provide more. It was necessary to take 
advantage of an April morning excur- 
sion to the “beds” for the particulars. 

Long before daylight then the cap- 
tains of our fleet from all quarters 
called—“ Turn out boys and _ heave 
short,” which means hoist the anchor on 
board—not alongside as when dredg- 
ing. Then the sails were set free and 
the white wings shaped themselves for 
their best speed. The morning meal 
was partaken on the go, for when the 
sun was up then the work of the day 
began. Scarcely had the first rays 
struck our topmast when Joe “ dumped 
the dredge ” down into the “bed.” Joe 
was careful always to remove the cranks 
from the “winder” before he let the 
chain go, for they might fly off after a 
revolution or two and brain some of us. 
Then the captain brought the Mail 
to port, when the dredge was hauled-in, 
and there was a feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the one-sided appearance of the 
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more careful scrutiny of a single shell 
was a revelation. Instead of the ash- 
colored surface with which all are famil- 
iar it appeared all flecked over with tiny 
brown things which seemed to be in- 
corporated with the shell: but not so 
in fact, however. These were baby 
oysters. Every time they were counted 
there were found to be more: and when 
the shell was turned over there were— 
more—at least a hundred. Another 
shell was brought out from the middle 
of the uninviting heap. The young 
oysters that were found attached to it 
will make a respectable dredge-haul 
when they are three yearsof age. They 
were all thrown back into the water 
when the examination was ended. Ina 
year after planting they will be as large 
the narrow way, as a nickel: in two 
years a half-dollar won't cover them: 
while in three years it is probable thata 
“trade” dollar will be required to pur- 
chase a hundred of them in New York 
and every one of them will exceed the 
dollar in size. All this when the oyster 
has a fair chance to grow. He is truly 
a tiny morsel when he begins his career, 
and although full of energy, seems to 
know how frail he is. This makes him 
clannish, sociable, or sometimes grasp- 
ing, as you may please to understand it. 
I have a “plant” specimen show- 
ing fifty junior oysters varying 
in size from the eye of a darning 
needle to the eye of a camel, all 
clinging to an antiquated half 
oyster-shell with tenacity which 
seems bred of the fear of falling 
to the bottom of the sea. Indeed 
an oyster-shell always looks to 
me as if it had passed through a 
frightful experience. 

As these youngsters grow their 
congeries assume all sorts of 
forms. Ihave one group shaped 
like a tulip. Six or more well- 
formed young oysters have so 
wriggled their hinges round into 
contact as to present quite a re- 
spectably proportioned rosette. 
How ingenious! They could not 
have opened their mouths with- 
out prejudice to one another had 
they turned the other way. 

A great many of the oystermen 
raise their own “seed,” besides 
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securing what they can from the “natural 
beds ” in the spring or “ regular plant- 
ing season.” ‘This they are at liberty to 
do at all times of the year. It is done 
by purchasing the oyster-shells which 
have been opened at the restaurants or 
canning-houses in the cities of Philadel- 











phia and Baltimore, and bringing them 
in boats to the private grounds in the 
cove where they are thrown off. This 
is usually attended to between July Ist 
and August 10th. The spawn, adher- 
ing to these shells, soon forms into 
young oysters. Asa rule they are very 
thrifty and form a better growth than 
the seed taken off the “ natural beds” up 
the Bay. They are often “ run into mar- 
ket’ after two or three year’s growth 
from the spawn. 

The “natural beds,” so called, are 
known as “ Egg Island,” “‘ New beds,” 
“Minch beds,” “ Benny’s beds,” “ Shell 
Rock,” ‘“Cohansey beds,” ‘Middle- 
Grounds,” “Stony Point beds,” and 
so on. Shells and all are caught off 
these beds, and the loaded boats are 
taken down to the Cove and emptied 
of their curious freight. As the oys- 
ter-laws stop the planting June 15th, 
the oystermen have ample time to re- 
pair their boats and paint them before 
the autumn and winter work begins. 


“Culling off.” 
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A long time before autumn, however, 
their boats are “ready” for pleasure 
sailing. “The Races” at the watering 
places along the coast usually tempt 
them from their homes during the sum- 
mer. On the last day of August they 


begin their more earnest business. 





The process of “ transplanting ” is al- 
together a different operation from 
“planting.” When “inshore” oysters are 
taken out on a sandy bottom or into 
deep water it is called “ transplanting ” 
them. After they remain about a month 
in their new home they are “ taken up” 
again and sent to market. The regular 
“taking up for market” or “ catching’ 
or “dredging ”—the oystermen call it 
* drudging ’—goes on usually from Sep- 
tember to April. As when the planting 
season commences, so the whole fleet 
joins to gather the harvest. With as 
much hope as when the seed-planting 
begins, but with greater expectancy and 
no little anxiety the oysterman proceeds 
to his grounds now. Examination and 
trial are first made when some find that 
their oysters have taken an extra growth 
while others’ oysters have scarcely begun 
to grow at all. Sometimes a strong 
westerly wind so covers his oysters with 
sand and mud that his dredges cannot 
reach them. When the plants “do well” 
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they are ready for market in one year, 
while others require two, three, and even 
five years before they are sufficiently 
grown. The rough hardship which at- 
tends the life of the salt-water fisher- 
men is well known, and to a degree it is 
shared by the oystermen. The latter 
has the advantage of variety, however, 
and his vocation is more active and 
more exciting. It holds an interest too 
which comes to the husbandman, to the 
gardener, and to the fruit-raiser : likewise 
to the photographer and to any one 
who sees the results of his efforts grow- 
ing under his hands and developing into 
the well formed and perfect product. 
During the daysemployed at different 
seasons of the year in gathering points 
for our biography, opportunity was had 
not only to experience the mutations of 
the oysterman’s life, but also to become 
acquainted with some of his individuali- 
ties. One visit was made during the 
first week in November. The morning 


we sailed the air was as blue as that 
which hangs over the Bay of Naples. 
The lagoons on either side of the river 
were rustling with the tall dense growth 


Every 


of the summer and autumn. 
breeze started the 
waves of light and 
shade into new com- 
binations ; softer grad- 
ations. And so it was 
all the way down to 
the verge of the sea. 
What a spectacle 
greeted us when we 
passed from the nar- 
row highway of the 
river into the broad 
amphitheatre of the 
Cove again. There 
were at least three 
hundred vessels, all 
sails up, some scud- 
ding about with no ap- 
parent aim except to 
find their reckoning ; 
others sailing smooth- 
ly along. At first sight 
of their sails, every 
one hung in gray shadow, but very soon 
the sun arose with a bound, and flooded 
the swelling water with rose tint and 
gold. Each canvas then intercepted his 
rays and shared his glory. Just this 
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touch was wanted to impart that Virgil- 
ian charm which transforms daily sights 
and sounds into romance and adds po- 
etic mystery to common things. Active 
preparation for something was evident- 
ly going on. The rattling of machinery 
increased more and more and the vessels 
which had not cast anchor now fidgeted 
about, tacking and turning, furling and 
unfurling ; then anchoring and hauling 
in with a wild activity which nearly 
turned our heads. A naval contest of 
some kind was impending surely. The 
Mail took her place in the midst of the 
fleet and at once caught the infection. 
Her deck had been cleared of all superflu- 
ous articles and her anchor was quickly 
cast. All sails were then furled ; for a 
moment, it seemed like Sunday. 

“ Heave out, Joe,” was the next com- 
mand, and a thundering rattle followed. 
Joe had “let go the drudge,” and it was 
tearing away the chain from the “ wind- 
er” for all it was worth. A cable at the 
left followed the antics of the chain as 
exactly as it could and leaped overboard, 
gracefully undulating like an excited 
serpent. It was attached to the dredge 
as a safe-cuard to prevent its loss in 
case the chain broke. 
The cable is kept in 
bounds by a “ chock” 
at one side. Joe had 
a way all his own of 
telling when the 
dredge touched bot- 
tom, and then by the 
pressure of his boot 
upon the “dredge- 
catch” he arrested the 
wild career of the 
chain and the rope, 
when the “ winder” 
voluntarily halted. No 
one can tell what the 
dredge will bring back 
when it is hauled on 
deck again. But it 
must have a fair 
chance to acquit itself 
honorably, so the next 
thing in form is to 
ship the anchor, hoist sail, and scud over 
the “ ground ” with the dredge dragging 
behind. One can quite imagine the 
consternation the dredge causes in the 
little families of the deep when it rakes 
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the “beds” beiow. It is always inter- 
esting to see it hauled in and more in- 
teresting to examine its “find.” After 
the Mail is brought-to on such occa- 
sions, Joe and his helpers are given the 
command to “wind.” They seize the 
cranks and turn vigorously; when the 
rattling of the chain ceases all hands 
gather at the side of the vessel to see 
the result of the “ catch.” 

“Dump the drudge, Joe.” Then the 
great iron maw is hauled aboard over 
the roller and its gathering is spread out 
upon thedeck. Crabs, like district mes- 
senger-boys, start off purposelessly for 
some unknown quarter ; crawfish lift up 
their arms in helpless distress ; flound- 
ers disentangle themselves from the sea- 
weed and try to leap overboard, and baf- 
fled young sharks lie here and there 
ready to take their chances. Sometimes 
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heap and the dredge is “ dumped ” again 
as the captain puts the vessel about and 
brings her to his ground. Thus the 
day’s work goes on from morning until 
night. 

Between catches the “culling” takes 
place. This is not the final assorting 
previous to the shipment of the oysters 
to market, but is the process by which 
the good and proper shaped oysters are 
separated from the plants and from 
what are undergrown, and from what is 
termed “trash.” After the seed is 
planted the growth of the oyster is 
governed by the kind of ground it has 
tolive on. Oysters, like human beings, 
assume more or less obesity according 
to their “feed.” So, it is liable to hap- 
pen to an oyster from the time he lets 
go of the old shell where he first drew 
the breath of life until he undertakes 
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An Oyster ' Float,"’ 


other fish are brought up, but usually 
all these are thrown back into the sea. 
If any star-fish ‘‘ borers ” or “ conks ” are 
caught they are crushed to death, 
for they destroy the oyster in, the 
“beds” and are so abundant at times as 
to cause great loss. “Shovelling back” 
then follows ; i.e., what remains of the 
catch is thrown back upon the deck in a 


to exist alone, that he is hauled up in a 
dredge a dozen times, and is given an 
equal number of glimpses at the mon- 
sters who hold his fate in their hands. 
After such experiences he devotes his 
entire time to hardening and thickening 
his shell with as much assiduity and 
evidence of faith in immortality as the 
ancient Egyptian had when construct- 
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ing his tomb. Yet it is only a question 
of time when the oyster must come 
under the blow of the “culling iron” 
and the oyster-knife, and pass on toward 
transmigration. 

The changing scenes of life all have 
their effect upon the oyster. Like any 
other child of nature he, too, is influenced 
by soil, temperature, weather, and food as 
well as by companionship. Being sub- 
ject to the various changes alluded to, 
he may reach his full growth without 
the ‘slightest resemblance to his parents. 
Give them abundant space and good 
ground, and they will, if not disturbed 
by the dredge too often, mature in good 
shape and of excellent weight and flavor. 

A clam is considered as the emblem 
of stupidity and callousness. But you 
will make as great a mistake if you put 
the oyster in the same category as when 
you class a Chinaman and a Japanese 
together. The oyster is so strong of 
muscle, as we all know, that no human 
fingers are able alone to open the doors 
of his domicile if he chooses to keep 
them closed ; liver and stomach and di- 
gestive organs he has, all as sensitive as 
ours ; respiratory organs as complicated 
as the human lungs; machinery for ob- 
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taining his water-supply and for pre- 
venting an overflow, and wondrously 
contrived mechanism for the trapping of 
his food. Finally he has a heart whose 
pulsations may be seen after his house 
has been torn from him. With this 
very limited understanding of the anat- 
omy of the oyster it is not difficult to 
comprehend how cultivation and care 
may not only improve its outward ap- 
pearance and augment its lines of 
beauty, but how they also cause the 
quality of its meat to surpass that of the 
‘‘natural” or uncultivated oyster, as 
much as grain-fed poultry surpasses the 
product of the barn-yard. When your 
host places before you oysters that are 
plump and round and thick and deep 
and light-colored, and mantled narrowly 
by a fringe quite thick to the very edge, 
then you may be sure that they have 
not only lived with few disturbances 
but under a high state of cultivation. 
Before the “dredge ” and the “ wind- 
er” were invented, a wide rake with 
curved teeth and a long handle was 
let down into the beds, and by hand 
the bivalves were hauled up to the deck. 
This was called “tonguing.” There 
is as wide a difference between the 
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“tonguing-iron ” and the “dredge” as 
there is between the scythe of “ Old Fa- 
ther Time” and the McCormick reap- 
er. The effect of the introduction of 
the modern invention has been much 
the same in the case of the oysterman 
as it has in that of the farmer. The 
production has increased and improved, 
as have also the means of bringing the 
product quickly to the door of the con- 
sumer. 

One does not easily tire when watch- 
ing such interesting work as that of the 
oysterman, and yet the night was always 
welcome ; for, after all, the work was not 
easy though accompanied by so much 
novelty and picturesqueness. The com- 
ing up of the dredge, like the appear- 
ance of the photographic image un- 
der the developer, was always espec- 
ially attractive, for its gatherings were 
always new—they were never twice 
alike. Then there were so many ves- 
sels to visit, each one of which afforded 
some novelty, either in the crew or in 
the methods of working. Good humor 
abounded and good stories were as 
plenteous as flounders. Besides there 


were good pictures bristling on every 


side. If a choice was made something 
more choice would grow up presently. 
The first November night after dredg- 
ing was also a sleepless one. “Joe” 
snored ; ‘‘ Al” talked in his sleep: the 
captain muttered uneasily. I thought 
I must suffocate and retreated up the 
companion way to the deck. Before 
that time, the stillness was almost op- 
pressive. But immediately I stood upon 
the lonely deck everything seemed to be 
inatremor. The rippling water rolled 
up against the sides of the boat with 
faint explosive force and moved it to 
and fro in gentle undulations; the 
night was cloudless, and low down in 
the West a bright moon sent its mellow 
light athwart the land and the water 
with double lustre ; a host of glittering 
stars were dancing in the heavens. I 
climbed aloft for a better view. Then I 
saw the winding water and the tongues 
of land like broad bands of satin ribbon 
rolled out in alternation upon the broad 
expanse beyond. The breeze seemed 
fresher and busier up there in the rig- 
ging. Now and then the “lazy-jacks ” 
trembling and beating against the larg- 
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er ropes played a quivering reveille. 
Two light-houses were in sight. Like 
Polyphemus, with their one great eye 
they glared, and sent a wide cone of 
light a-sea. The loose sheets fluttering 
in the breeze seen through the long 
vistas of the masts caused recollections 
to rise of the stories of the men of old 
times whose worship was symbolised by 
dances at night, banquets, libations, and 
mirth-making ; yet all was as silent as 
a shadow except the vibration of the 
ropes. When one vessel rocked and 
sent the shadow of its mast and yard- 
arms across the deck of a companion, 
the black forms looked like uncanny be- 
ings. There were hundreds of other 
shadows there flitting about and post- 
uring on the many decks— black and 
heavy ones cast by the feeble lights of 
the vessels—others light and airy in 
their movements, made blacker by the 
light of the departing moon. 

Toward morning it became more 
calm and the water was as smooth as 
a wood-embowered lake on a summer 
night. The shadows lengthened as the 
moon declined and the repose increased. 
Then with a new intensity the long lines 
of signal lights hanging at the bows of 
the innumerable vessels which were an- 
chored in our neighborhood, and the 
lights aloft, gave an air of still-life to 
the waters which was very oppressive. 
It was like the lights of a city—a long 
line of twinkling law-keepers, guarding 
and guiding alike. 

In an hour or two after how changed 
it all was! First an early-rising cap- 
tain came on deck, and gave a yawn. 
Soon after his men turned out and the 
chuckle of the pulleys told that his boat 
was under sail. One by one, or in small 
fleets, its companions took flight till 
the inlet was filled with sail seudding 
out toward the Cove into the day’s toil. 
The Mail was not behind, for the early 
light was best for our work. A fine 
breeze bore us on to our grounds and 
did not abandon us all day. It was a 
glorious morning for dredging. 

The sun had scarcely risen above the 
horizon before the action began. The 
rattling of anchor chains ; the clatter of 
the dredge cables; the rumbling of the 
rollers and the squeaking of the wind- 
ers, to say nothing of the noise of the 
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boat’s tackle and the shouts of the cap- 
tains and the men all contributed to the 
semblance of an active naval engage- 
ment. It was all day interesting to see 
the changing aspect of the various decks 
we visited, as the “catch” went on. 
While the men at the dredges and wind- 
ers kept hauling up the oysters to the 
decks and others shoveled them in great 
heaps to the sterns and to the bows, 
as well as to the sides of the boats, oth- 
ers, seated, gave their attention to the 
“culling” or assorting. For this pur- 


pose a “culling-iron” is used. It is a 
long-handled, slender hammer, some- 
what resembling a saddler’s tool. It has 


a round face at one end and a flat face 
at the other. With the latter the “ cul- 
ler” hauls the bivalves toward him and 
seizes them with the other hand. Then 
with either face of the hammer the clus- 
ters of oysters are knocked apart and 
assorted into piles called “cullings,” 
“primes” and “extras.” There is a 
fourth grade which must be taken care 
of. This is “trash” and includes all 
“plants,” empty shells, and other objects 
that are not good oysters. These are 
thrown back into the water, as they help 
keep the ground above the mud. As 
the culling goes on and the deck be- 
comes crowded the “load for market” 
is thrown into the hold. Thus, all day 
long, on hundreds of decks, this break- 
ing up of families, this separating of 
boon companions, this selection of the 
fattest and the fittest, this greedy grap- 
pling goes on. Itis a wonderful sight. 
To stand upon the deck of the Mail 
and look across the decks of a block or 
two of her neighbors through their en- 
tangled tackle, or along their avenues 
of spars and between the two great piles 
of oysters is more bewildering than a 
glance down a New York street after a 
snow-blizzard. 

If toward the end of the day’s work— 
when the light becomes too low and 
the shadows too long for good photo- 
graphic effects—the mind grows weary 
of so much excitement, the beauties of 
the surroundings are always abundant 
enough to supply diversion. The boats 


are never long at anchor—only while the 
dredge is hauled in, and not necessarily 
then. 
ways fine. 


Toward sunset the scene is al- 
There is the foreground of 
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sails of dappled light and shadow across 
which the rigging flits to and fro like 
lizards on a wall; the sunbeams strike 
upon the russet surface of the spars 
and burnish them with a golden cover- 
ing. Between them is the sky, a med- 
ley of rose and saffron and blue and 
gray ; there is no middle distance but 
the free air is filled with fluttering birds 
who now intercept the color and _ set 
their soft breasts and outspread wings 
afire—now turn against the light and 
are as black as silhouettes. 

As law-abiding oystermen we quit 
work when the sun went down and 
sailed into Cohansey or Nantuckset 
Creek to our moorings for the night. 
For a half hour before the anchor was 
dropped, usually Al’s stove sent up sig- 
nificant despatches from the kitchen 
which reminded us that ‘some of them 
three year old primes” had been set 
aside during the day. Appetites had 
to be held in check until the cry came 
up the companion-way, “Grub, gentle- 
men!” The captain was always obliged 
to “step on his modesty” and take his 
seat first on such occasions, much against 
his will. Had he not done so it would 
have been necessary for him to climb over 
the rest of us. After he was seated the 
others slipped down the stairway to the 
front seat and then sidled around to the 
larboard and to the starboard to their 
accustomed places. After the “ feast of 
reason ” then followed the “ flow of soul.” 
Many times the neighbors came in and 
helped. It got about that “the Mail 
had visitors,” and that fact brought her 
a number of callers. Among them were 
some of the veteran captains who had 
“follered oysterin” for quite half a cen- 
tury. There were two brothers who 
could surpass any “fresh” in the fleet 
telling stories. Some of their experi- 
ences were marvellous—of course. One 
of the brothers was not only a great 
oysterman but “a very religious man.” 
His account of camp-meetings and revi- 
vivals almost singed one’s hair. Splendid 
types for the camera were found in our 
fleet and their history would weave into 
an attractive romance could one but 
contrive to catch the warp and woof. 
Every day brought a new bit of color 
and every night new yarns were spun. 

Toward the end of this eventful week 
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the companions of our fleet began to 
disappear. As their load was completed, 
one by one they hauled in their anchors 
and set sail for Bivalve. The busy spec- 
tacle at the Cove usually closed by Fri- 
day afternoon, and that broad amphi- 
theatre was then as empty of sails as a 
mountain lake. 

Arrived at Bivalve the oystermen at- 
tend to such “ culling” as could not be 
done between dredges and then turn 
over their “catch” to the shippers. 
These latter have what are called 
“floats” lving on the water near their 
shipping wharves. A “ float” is made of 
two heavy spars connected by having 
narrow strips running across from one 
spar to the other, with a proper depth 
secured by vertical strips of suitable 
length at ends and sides. The strips 
are separated so that the water may en- 
ter freely and yet not sink the craft. 
The oysters are thrown into these floats 
and allowed to remain there, under 
water, from one to three tides, to clear 
themselves of the bitter sea-water, to 
freshen and to “fatten.” They drink in 
the partially fresh water, which clears 
them of mud and sand and increases 
their size. Whether they really grow 
“fatter”? in so short a time, or only be- 
come bloated, is quite uncertain. They 
at least become whiter, and fuller in ap- 
pearance. No amount of “laying out,” 
as this process is termed, will make ¢ 
poor oyster “fat ;” and the “fat” ones are 
the most improved by the “ laying out.” 

The oyster next falls into the hands 
of the ‘“scow-gang,” men whose spec- 
ialty it is to remove them from the floats 
and convey the marketable bivalves to 
the wharves of the shippers, using scows 
altogether as the means of conveyance. 
Although the hundreds of now naked 
masts pointing to the sky convey the 
feeling of rest and quiet, the scene along 
the docks and wharves is an active one; 
including the “scow-gang” and the 
shippers, hundreds of men are now 
busied. When the scowmen reach the 
wharves they count out the oysters into 
baskets holding 200 “ cullings” and 100 
“primes ” respectively ; from the bas- 
kets they are “dumped ” into sacks and 
barrels. A sack will usually hold 600 
or 700 “ primes” or about double that 
number of “ cullings.” The barrels hold 
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from 100 to 200 more. These are re- 
ceived and marked by the shipper, then 
loaded upon the cars which await them 
alongside the warehouses. The New 
Jersey Central R. R. Co. and the Penn- 
sylvania R. R. Co. divide the freight and 
carry it as far west as Chicago and as 
far east as the docks of the European 
steamers at New York. 

In the fall of the year, when the busi- 
ness is at its height, from thirty to forty 
car loads leave here daily, each one 
carrying away 100 sacks or barrels of 
oysters averaging 1,000 oysters. Thus 
from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 oysters are 
shipped from these points daily. No 
disputing the count of this immense 
trattic ever comes back. The men en- 
gaged are of the strictest integrity. I 
have often admired, too, the beautiful 
kindliness which rules among them of 
every grade. If an oysterman is _ re- 
quired suddenly to “run down to the 
Cove and try and ketch a few thousand 
of them ‘ extras’ for a banquet in New 
York,” he will pull his roll of money out 
of his pocket unhesitatingly, and place 
it in the hands of his merchant or ship- 
per for safe-keeping without counting it, 
knowing full well that it won’t even be 
unrolled, while he is gone. It is true 
that oystermen are human beings, but I 
never saw any class of men work more 
pleasantly and harmoniously together. 
The only danger of a disturbance is 
when a visionary captain or some one 
else of lesser rank leans up against the 
rail in front of the warehouses and be- 
comes a little excited over his “ big 
ketches.” The point is not always on 
the quantity—any one can haul in “ots” 
of oysters—but on the size and quality 
of the “ extras ” grown this or that year, 
whenever it may be. If the story seems 
embroidered or hyperbolical the listen- 
ers cry “Oh, oh!” That is the danger- 
signal. The narrator reaches down and 
takes an oyster in each hand; then 
bracing himself more firmly against the 
fence he throws one foot back and rests 
the heel upon the lower rail. Now op- 
pose him if you have the courage. He 
bites his cigar until it drops from his 
mouth ; then the stretches of fancy roll 
off his lips like the chain from the 
winder. ‘He is using too many teeth 
to his drudge ” they ery, and refuse to 
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listen longer ; then the excited fabulist 
is forced to retreat and is fortunate if 
a scow-load of “trash” is not sent fly- 
ing after him. Such affairs are always 
bloodless, however, and are at once sub- 
merged in the good humor and the good 
will which hangs over the whole com- 
munity. 

Many interesting types are to be found 
among these Maurice River oystermen. 
To a man, I believe they are not only 
American born, but their sires fought 
in the Revolution or in 1812, and many, 
fathers and sons, were engaged in the 
Civil War. In old revolutionary days 
this neighborhood was infested by re- 
fugees, and an actual battle took place 
in August, 1781, between some of them 
and the militia, on this very Maurice 
tiver, near Port Norris. The militia 
were in a shallop which the refugees 
tried to board. Eight of the latter 
were killed and seven were taken pris- 
oners. The life of one of the militia, 
John Paterson (whose descendants 
abound here), was saved by the brave 
action of his son, who shot and killed a 
refugee while the rebel’s broadsword 
was raised to cleave the skull of the pa- 
triot. 

If the “ketch” has been good, when 
these clever people “ call” aboard your 
boat they make the long evenings very 
enjoyable by their story-telling. They 
are full of Revolution stories ; they know 
well the history of their neighborhood— 
how in the early days the churches were 
organized ; who went to Congress : how 
rattlesnakes were trapped in the winter ; 
what the schools cost ; which ‘‘ houses 
had spooks in ’em ;” how cancers were 
cured and how “ faith” and “ powpow- 
ing” drove away disease; how Mary 
Coombs had “raptures ” every night at 
6 o'clock, though she had no clock ; and 
hundreds of other things which now 
seem quaint and queer. The majority 
of them are well-to-do, and have pleasant 
homes at Port Norris. During the busy 
season, however, temporary homes are 
occupied at Bivalve and Long Beach. 
Some of these are very humble in ap- 
pearance but they are comfortable in- 
side, and “the latch-string is always 
out.” Warm hearts beat there for the 
loved ones who are striving out in “the 
Cove.” The hour when these sea-gar- 
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deners will return depends so much upon 
“the luck had in drudging” that it is 
uncertain. So, when Friday afternoon 
arrives, if it is pleasant, the baby is 
brought out to a good place on the land- 
ing in front of the house and the wife 
sits anxiously by her door or outside 
“watching for the captain to come 
home.” The first incoming vessel is 
greeted with exclamations of joy, for it 
is known that “where one is seen more 
will show up.” And now they come in 
numbers. They can be signalled while 
yet far away among the marshes, scud- 
ding homeward. Their furled topsails 
beat and bound against the mast-heads 
and turn to and fro, now into the light, 
now into the shade, with the windings of 
the river, as the head of the alarmed 
mother goose turns when she endeavors 
to decoy the sportsman from the hiding- 
place of her young. Nota vessel’s hulk 
is in sight. All are hidden by the tremb- 
ling reeds and rushes. But at length 
the first comer reaches the widening of 
the river and sails proudly into port, 
laden with the stores of the water-gar- 
den of the Cove. 

By Saturday afternoon the scene in 
port is an important one. The boats 
lie side by side as thickly as can be; 
every anchor is cast; all topsails are 
furled aloft, the other sails are made 
fast to bowsprit or spar: the “ winders” 
and the “ dredges ” are covered over with 
tarpauling : the decks are cleaned and 
everything is “tied up for Sunday.” 
The wide semicircle is completely lined 
with vessels, and all would be calm and 
quiet were it not that the breezes aloft 
swell the topsails into balloons and make 
the little vessels below rock so uneasily 
that the quickest snap-shutter and the 
most sensitive photographic plates are 
needed to obtain distinctness in the 
view. 

Thirty years ago the oyster business 
was conducted differently. The work of 
the oysterman was harder then. After 
the dredging was done, the sails were 
set and the boats were run up to Phila- 
delphia, where their cargo was disposed 
of to both dealer and consumer, as the 
‘case might be. When the winters were 


too severe for this the oysters were 
loaded upon wagons and carted to mar- 
Two days were re- 


ket over the snow. 
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quired for the journey. The first night 
a stop was made at Millville. A volume 
of experiences can be gathered from the 
old grandmothers hereabouts. They 
tell how the wife had to rise early and 
get the breakfast for the men (and 
“rout ‘em out o’ bed too, sometimes, 
to feed the horses:”) how she could 
hear “the ringing and the ringine and 
the ringing of the wheels on the snow 
long after they left ” and so on. 

But those days will never return. 
From Bivalve now one by one the long 
lines of cars go rumbling away from 
the docks and carry their toothsome 
freight to those who probably never 
think how such delicacies are cultivated 
and procured. The real fact of the 
matter is, the oyster is the oldest thing 
known. The Arab of the desert likes to 
tell you that the camel is the oldest of 
Gols creations and the camel acts as 
if he believed it. But that awkwardly 
formed beast is an interloper and a 
fraud. Go to the shores of ancient 
oceans, even where now only sand is 
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seen ; to the seas which line the deserts 
even ; or go to the rocks which hold in 
check the rampage of the cataract in all 
parts of the world, and you will find fos- 
sil shells of the ancestors of oysters, 
which must have developed and died 
there millions of years ago. We are 
told, too, that the Bedouin of the desert 
lias held in all the generations which 
have come since the time of Abraham, 
the customs and the manners of his 
ancient kindred, without change. But 
the oyster has been still more conserva- 
tive. What it was in form and appear- 
ance (we cannot assert as to its flavor) in 
those remote geological epochs is very 
like what it is now. If it had been al- 
lowed to exercise its full power it would 
have flooded the world ages ago and 
there would be no land in sight ; for a 
single maternal oyster can produce sixty 
million eggs per annum. Any one can 
calculate what that would mean if na- 
ture did not correct such overproduc- 
tion by means of gourmands on the earth, 
and foes in the water under the earth. 
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By Ernst Schottky. 


L 
SULTRY day was 


over, and the full 
moon shone down, 
clear and cool. 
‘S Rome drew breath 
again; its streets 
and squares grew 
alive with the stir of 
manifold movement. echoing once more 
with increasing confusion of voices, and 
with jest and laughter and song. But 
the charm of solitude and quiet, too, 
grew deeper as the sun went down, and 
whoever sought for them soon found 
them, upon the shady roads by the 
river, and among the spacious gardens 
of the hill-slopes and the suburbs. 

It was there that Camillus sauntered, 
without aim or purpose or thought, 
abandoning himself to the enjoyment 
of the evening. For some time he had 
been following a road with which he 
was unacquainted, but he paid no heed 
to that ; it led him along beneath mas- 
sive trees in the chequered moonlight, 
by the bank of a wide canal upon whose 
surface its shimmering column rested 
tranquilly ; and so on into ever deeper 
seclusion ; and he was well content. 

It was only after a long while that he 
grew aware of a disturbance, and some 





minutes still elapsed before he discov- 
ered what it was. A high gray wall 
had joined him, companionably ; it ran 
by his side, half hidden by the trees and 
a couple of feet away, and it seemed 
in the twilight to be endlessly long. 
Above it were thick rows of stately 
tree-tops, distinct against the evening 
sky, and through a gap in the wall, 
which had indeed been built up again, 
but only breast-high, Camillus peered 
into impenetrable foliage. It was very 
likely a park. Farther on—for he had 
meantime been mounting a hill and 
was now upon the summit—there was a 
sharp turn in road and wall, and just at 
that spot he found his path barricaded 
by a pile of vast blocks of granite. In 
the stone rampart opposite, he per- 
ceived an opening, arched over by wide- 
spreading boughs, and giving entrance 
to a bit of wagon road, in desperately 
bad repair. It attracted Camillus more 
through its appeal to his mood and his 
imagination, than through any curiosity. 
He kept straight on, and was inside 
before he knew it. Nothing was stir- 
ring there. He easily forced his way 
through the trees and under-brush, and 
with half a dozen strides reached open 
ground. He was standing upon a knoll, 
from which his eye ranged unobstruct- 
ed. With gentle undulations, the park 
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sank into a valley, then rose again 
in the same fashion, and was lost in 
distances that perhaps seemed greater 
than they were. Along the enclosing 
yall, as far as the eye could reach to 
right and left, and extending some 
distance into the park, was a heavy 
growth of under-wood, and trees ranged 
close together, like a massive frame. 
After a little this grew less dense, so 
that glades began to appear, and doubt- 
ful traces of paths ; still farther out, the 
trees stood in isolated groups, lifted 
like islands from the level turf. Be- 
tween them broader roads were visible ; 
here and there, too, was the gleam of 
water ; and everything led down to the 
central point of all, the bottom of the 
valley, which seemed an open flower- 
garden in the dim distance, gracefully 
laid out around a circular lake, from 
whose bosom a white-basined fountain 
lifted its huge bouquet of spray, blos- 
soming in the moonlight into a thou- 
sand stars. 

Beyond the lake the woodland closed 
in again, and stretched away intermi- 
nably. But half-way up the slope it fell 
back for a little, and there, upon an 
open terrace of which only the edge 
could be seen above the towering tree- 
tops, stood a building. It was of me- 
dium height, consisting of a single story 
above the foundation, surmounted by a 
low roof; its length was greater than 
its depth, and the profile strikingly va- 
ried, so that, as Camillus gazed upon 
it from an oblique angle, heavy shad- 
ows were relieved by bright surfaces. 
In the more distant wing there was 
a gleam of light. But everything was 
lonely and silent, all around. 

Camillus had no fear of interception, 
and plunged cautiously into the under- 
brush. It was almost a thicket, but it 
seemed planted purposely in order to 
hide the wall from within, just as the 
wall hid it from the outside world ; and 
when he had pressed on a little farther 
and the moonlight found its way again 
down through the trees, he soon recog- 
nized that the park had been planned 
throughout with the same careful caleu- 
lation which had impressed him in his 
comprehensive survey from the summit 
of the knoll. All the more slowly, there- 
fore, he strode over the soft, smoothly- 
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cut turf, keeping himself—though more 
from pleasure in the wonderful effects 
of light and shade than from any pru- 
dence—in the shadow of the thickest 
clumps of trees. Now and then he 
halted to listen to some rustle that 
might betray him ; but it was only a 
deer that he had startled, a bird flutter- 
ing from its sleep, a brook gurgling in 
front of him. The odor of flowers 
turned him from his path, either to 
follow after the most delicious, or to 
avoid some strange, strong -scented 
blossom. Sometimes he lingered by the 
white marble figures that rose to meet 
him by dark thicket or open glade, and 
he nodded to one and another as if 
greeting an acquaintance. The entire 
freedom from interruption made him so 
forgetful of himself, that even when at 
last the clear stars were above him, in- 
stead of the canopy of leaves, he did 
not pause. He walked on to the foun- 
tain, which had hitherto been his un- 
conscious goal, and gazed upon the 
sleeping swans, upon the bronze figures 
bowing themselves beneath the massive 
basin, and upon the voluptuous marble 
bodies resting like bathers on its brink, 
clothed with a transparent woof of fall-_ 
ing spray. 

Then his eye roamed again over the 
rising ground in front of him, and rested 
upon the noble architecture of the build- 
ing, which he now saw distinctly. It 
was of pure marble. In the central 
portion, a broad flight of stairs rose to 
a Corinthian portico of moderate depth, 
behind which the wall-surface was 
broken only by a door and windows, 
and above was a low roof, whose ar- 
tistically carved parapet supported a 
row of statues. The wings projected 
prominently, with plain walls to which 
the deep furrowing of the overhanging 
cornice alone gave the requisite balance 
and character; and above each wing 
there was a low gable, whose panels were 
filled with groups of sculpture that to 
Camillus seemed perhaps too crowded 
with figures and in too high relief for 
perfect beauty. In like manner, below 
the architrave, the front walls were of 
severe proportions, but were so ornately 
decorated by mouldings, pilasters, and 
half-columns, that it was for the advan- 
tage of the whole that a part of this pro- 
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fusion was concealed by the lawless vines, 
climbing upward from the steps of the 
foundation. The middle of each wall was 
occupied by a great window-space, at 
once the centre and the point of depart- 
ure for the decorative lines of the fagade. 

Such were the impressions Camillus 
received as he stood close to the front 
of the building. For, since it was the 
crown of the whole landscape and well 
worth a more careful inspection, he had 
ventured still nearer, first, protected by 
the darkness of the surrounding under- 
wood as far as the lower terrace, and 
then noiselessly over the stone steps, 
up to where rows of thick laurel bushes 
again enveloped him in their shadows. 
He walked along the front as closely as 
possible, doubly watchful now, because 
the ray of light in the remoter wing had 
grown clearer, reminding him, in reality 
for the first time, of his intrusiveness and 
the danger involved in it. There was 
nothing moving, there was no sound. 
But no terror and no force could have 
bound him there with a stronger spell 
than did the quiet picture which was at 
last before him. 

Two hanging lamps, close to the win- 
dow-frame and concealed by it, barely 
lighted the background of the chamber 
into which Camillus gazed, but a clear 
radiance streamed from them upon the 
fluted half-columns at the window’s sides, 
upon the thick vine-leaves that lay below 
the columns like a wreath, clambered up- 
ward on them, and fell back in waving 
tendrils—and upon the head and bust of 
a woman, for whom all this seemed but 
the frame. What an image! In such 
wise would Art fashion, were she able 
not merely to give her creations form, 
but to breathe into them the breath of 
life! The figure was of more than com- 
mon proportions, yet the law of its 
beauty was neither slenderness nor 
maiden delicacy, but a free, harmonious, 
noble fulness, still farther removed from 
any approach to voluptuousness; the 
magic of that vision was just this: that 
one thought neither of the bud nor of the 
ripened flower, but gave himself up to 
the charm of the bursting bloom. Her 


arms hung idly, the right one slightly 
farther to the front, as though her hands 
were folded in her lap; the shoulders, 
arching almost broadly, gave an appear- 
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ance of strength to the whole figure; 
the white garment, of finest texture, 
fastened upon the right shoulder by 
buttons of mother-of-pearl, flowed in 
transparent waves, not so much veiling 
as supported by it, over the right 
breast and glided away under the left 
into the dark vine-leaves. With a gen- 
tle inclination forward and to the right, 
the slender neck and oval head rose 
in a magnificent curve. How softly 
rounded were the chin and cheeks, how 
full and yet delicate the quiescent lips! 
The nose, not small, but delicately 
formed and straight in line, was based 
broadly in the brow. Large lids and 
long lashes covered the motionless, 
downcast eyes. The eyebrows, curv- 
ing slightly rather toward the temples 
than the middle, were finely marked, 
but not too prominent. Above them 
rose the broad forehead, vertically at 
first, then arching over to the crown 
in almost too high a curve; this would 
in fact have been more noticeable, had 
it not been for the thick, dark hair, 
which, sweeping low down in waves half 
natural and half designed, was parted in 
the middle, drawn backward above the 
beautifully moulded ears, and then al- 
lowed to fall in graceful tresses along 
the neck, thus leaving free only a low 
three-sided expanse of brow—like the 
pediment of a temple. For that face 
was not only beautiful because of its har- 
mony, nor only winsome in the gentle- 
ness of its contour, but it was also mas- 
terful by virtue of the intellect in that 
open forehead, by virtue of the freedom 
and force expressed in all its firmness. 
Strange ! how clear and deep those eyes 
must be; the mouth, how firmly out- 
lined, capable of the most varied ex- 
pression! But now it was lightly closed, 
the breath of a smile played around it, 
and gave to every feature—was it kind- 
ness, or was ita secret joy?—an inex- 
pressible charm. 

She stood thus motionless for a long 
time. Then she turned suddenly and 
raised her left hand to a ring which 
hung in the middle, baring her whole 
arm as she did so, and catching with 
her right hand the falling garment. 
“It is late; you must go to bed, 
Emilia!” She drew the heavy, dark cur- 
tain, and it closed behind her. 
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IL. 


Tue home of Camillus was in Greece. 
His father, Symmachus, had been the 
only remaining scion of one of the fore- 
most Roman families, with rich natural 
endowments, excellently reared, and 
early distinguished at the imperial court 
by the friendship of Tiberius himself, as 
well as by the most honorable commis- 
sions in the service of the state. The 
return he made for these was neither 
quite upright nor wholly unselfish, and 
it was his own ambition and thirst for 
action, far more than any recollection of 
ancient Roman virtue, that led him to 
join the party of the opposition. At 
first he served it secretly; later on, 
when he was equipped with full mili- 
tary power for the purpose of quieting 
an imperilled province, he fulfilled his 
task most brilliantly ; but, after an ab- 
sence of some years from Rome, he 
thought the time had arrived for risk- 
ing something in his own cause, and he 
refused to obey the orders that recalled 
him to Rome and to new honors. He 
had reckoned wrongly, for his friends 
were unprepared, and his own followers 
were fewer than he had expected ; but 
Tiberius contented himself with ban- 
ishing for life his impotent antagonist, 
and did not even confiscate his estates. 
Symmachus was still young, but for the 
time being he made no effort to bring 
upon himself a severer punishment. He 
travelled, at first; then, as he grew 
weary of the surveillance of the emper- 
or’s secret police, he settled down in 
Athens, buried himself deeply, »fter a 
fashion new to him, in Greek s2ience 
and art, and finally he did not hesitate 
to sell his Roman possessions, and in- 
stead to become one of the greatest 
landholders in Attica. His choice was 
decided by his love for a highly cul- 
tivated Athenian woman, who, herself 
a gifted artist, had been really the 
first to introduce him to the study of 
the ancients. Their married life re- 
mained throughout a nobleone. When 
a son was born to them, it was true that 
Rome rose potently again before the 
father’s spirit, from out a vanished and 
forgotten past, and that old desires and 
endeavors, which could now affect his 
posterity only, stirred once more within 
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him. But these had to be deferred to a 
distant future that never came ; after a 
few years Symmachus died, and from 
the first instant of the boy’s life his 
mother reared him, for his own aims 
and for hers, for Greece and art; for 
that art which she considered almost 
the sole one, certainly the highest and 
the most distinctly Greek, namely, that 
of sculpture. 

The mother had been guided by a 
happy instinct, and the boy’s inclina- 
tions, directed by so light a hand that he 
felt perfect freedom of movement, were 
soon justified by his youthful achieve- 
ments. But even without the wise 
foresight exercised by his mother, his 
own intelligence was too broadly recep- 
tive to allow him to confine himself over- 
hastily and exclusively to the art which 
he had chosen; and when he seemed 
sufficiently mature, his mother silenced 
her own heart and permitted him, by a 
course as welcome to him as it was pain- 
ful to herself, to show the stuff he was 
made of. He passed a long year in 
foreign countries, travelling, observing, 
learning, but without especial reference 
to his own profession. Such had been 
his vow, and he kept it, until he thought 
that he had been absent long enough, 
and an awakening sense of pressure, 
making him feel that any more time 
spent in enjoyment would be wasted, 
forced him homeward. He had oppor- 
tunity to prove to his proud mother that 
his skill of hand had not suffered, and 
that his talent had gained by the tem- 
perate discipline of his year of travel ; 
then with a peaceful heart she left him 
to himself, and followed her husband to 
the grave. 

Camillus had brought back with him 
two things which, sooner than he 
would have thought possible, helped 
him over this period of heavy trial, 
and changed his thoughts of the beloved 
dead to gentle memories: first, the fig- 
ures of his imagination, which ever at 
tended him, unbidden and not to be 
rebuffed, and at which he gazed until 
they became tangible subjects, demand- 
ing from him an artistic form; while 
the second was something that dawned 
on him at the end of his travels, when, 
in obedience to his mother’s wishes, 
he had paid a flying visit to Rome. 
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There the youthful spirit of his father 
came over him, and instantaneously he 
formed the firm resolve to devote all 
his energies to the task of winning back 
the lightly-lost right of citizenship in 
the one city he revered, and of making 
Rome the gainer by this gift of himself 
to her. He spent the next few years 
in arduous labor and strict seclusion ; 
Athens heard of her much-discussed 
citizen only through her masters and 
connoisseurs, whose criticism Camillus 
asked for when he thought he had done 
well, and listened to more eagerly than 
to their praise. Then he selected a few 
of the choicest of his own productions, 
as well as the most valuable of all the 
treasures of antique art his father had 
collected, and betook himself to Rome. 

He withheld his name, as at the time 
of his first visit to the city, more from 
pride than prudence; for he hoped 
to make one for himself before any 
tidings from Athens revealed his iden- 
tity. Nevertheless, he made a confidant 
of an old friend of his father named 
Marius, who, after some good-natured 
scepticism, gave him sympathy, zeal in 
his cause, and before long a home. Or 
rather, Marius made over to him, under 
the pretext of a sale, a large, conven- 
ient, and splendidly furnished house 
near the Forum, and there Camillus 
established himself, his studio, and his 
treasures. Though Camillus knew noth- 
ing of it, his friend’s tongue was so clevy- 
erly busy in his behalf that it soon pro- 
cured him the patronage that he desired, 
and indeed a celebrity such as he had 
not desired at all; at the time of our 
story Camillus had already become more 
or less the fashion, in spite of his few 
weeks of residence, and the cultivated 
circles of Rome began to bestow upon 
him a boundless admiration. There 
were some among the critics—of whom 
there were but few at best—who, while 
acknowledging most deferentially the 
artist’s talent, nevertheless found this 
fault with him : that he was too young 
for the highest achievement; that 


though he had a clear insight into the 
nature of his art, it must be admitted 
that the repose and simplicity of his 
creations were themselves, thus far, 
merely an art-product gained by se- 
vere discipline and self-criticism, but 
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endangered by his predisposition for 
energetic representation, for dramatic 
effect. Camillus took the censure in 
good part, but old Marius was annoyed, 
and did not rest until he had managed, 
by means ofa visit of the imperial court 
to Camillus’s studio, coupled with the 
more gracious than discerning praise of 
the emperor Claudius himself, to make 
the sculptor secure against any further 
attacks. The emperor, moreover, had 
been pleased to take this opportunity to 
inquire about the ancestry of the young 
artist, a question which Marius had not 
foreseen. Camillus preferred to give 
his name, but his story made no un- 
favorable impression—perhaps no im- 
pression whatever—upon Claudius, and 
the sun of favor was cloudless as before. 
For Camillus this was a pleasant exper- 
ience, but Marius grew tranquil ouly 
after finding that the emperor had really 
not thought of the young man again— 
yet this again was not exactly what he 
had wished. 


It was the evening after this interview 
that Camillus met with his solitary ad- 
venture. How he made his exit from 
the park and reached home cannot be 
told ; Camillus himself did not know. 
But it was clear, bright daylight, and 
Varro, the faithful old butler, looked 
with astonishment and solicitude upon 
the singularly agitated face of his mas- 
ter, informing him that already at that 
early hour several visitors had called 
to present their compliments. Camillus 
only nodded, and went to his sleeping 
apartments ; and then the old man, ap- 
proaching from time to time, heard him 
striding restlessly up and down. To- 
ward evening Camillus came out, seated 
himself absent-mindedly at the table 
which Varro almost shoved in his way, 
let himself be ‘served without either 
eating or drinking, and remained dumb 
when Varro announced in a melancholy 
voice what great personages he had been 
obliged to send away that day on account 
of his master’s illness ; then at sunset he 
started swiftly from the house, as on the 
day before. From this excursion, also, 
he did not return until morning, with 
gloomy disappointment upon his face, 
and exhausted with his vain search. 
When he had fallen fast asleep, Varro 
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ran to his old master, who had called 
more than once the previous day with no 
better success than other visitors, and 
told his story. Marius hit at once upon 
the most probable explanation, made 
it perfectly clear to Varro, commanded 
him to be discreet, and then as soon as 
possible made a visit to his young friend. 
Camillus shook his head. “It is not 
that,” he said, and sighed. Marius was 
confident, but since his urgency led to 
nothing except further shaking of the 
head, he good-naturedly gave over at 
last with a fatherly warning. Camillus 
thanked him, excused himself, and dis- 
appeared as before. 

He acted in the same way upon the 
morrow and the next succeeding days. 
All at once, after that, he kept closely 
to the house again, but was no more 
companionable than before. He went 
out only to avoid visitors ; ordinarily 
he locked himself in, communicated in 
monosyllables and as seldom as possible 
with the servants—honest Varro not ex- 
cepted—had the greatest difficulty in 
keeping his temper over the conjectures 
of Marius, and stood idle and absent- 
minded before his half-finished statues. 
It was only after a long time that a sort 
of balance was restored ; he grew gentler 
and sunnier, but no more communica- 
tive, and he lived in closer retirement 
than ever, protecting his privacy with 
bolt and bar. The report went abroad 
over Rome, meanwhile, that the emper- 
or’s visit had turned the artist’s brain ; 
and the position of Marius was difficult. 
Finally, the eccentricity of his protégé 
became too much for even him, and 
there was a quarrel. 

The occasion was as follows: One 
morning Marius appeared with an im- 
portant expression upon his face at the 
house of Camillus, whom he startled 
again out of idle brooding. 

“ But now, my youngster!” he cried, 
“what will you give for my news?” And 
he went on to say that he was commis- 
sioned to announce a visit from the prin- 
cess Julia that afternoon; it was her 
wish to inspect by herself the artist’s 
studio. ‘Of course you have heard 
enough about her?” 

“Not the least thing, said Camil- 
lus. 

“No? Then Icongratulate you. You 
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are about to make an extraordinary ac- 
quaintance.” 

“Hardly ; I shall not be at home.” 

“Man, are you really out of your 
senses?” cried Marius. “In the first 
place, that will not do! and besides— 
there is no use wasting any ordinary 
common-sense upon one of you fellows, 
but we can appeal to universal human 
instincts, eh?—I tell you, Camillus, a 
more beautiful woman than this Julia 
you have never seen in all your life!” 

Camillus gave a melancholy smile. 

“T know what I am saying—with all 
deference to the taste you are develop- 
ing by your nightly study of models. 
My dear fellow, I am more than half 
minded to let you come to grief, for the 
very mischief of it; you have deserved 
it; but the stakes aretoohigh. Whatis 
more, this Julia has not only a marvel- 
lous beauty, but she is clever, eccentric, 
and she has a genuine taste for your art. 
Listen to me. She is a niece of the 
emperor; not indeed of the nearest 
kin, but he idolizes her and has utterly 
spoiled her, does her pleasure in every- 
thing, and lets her wind him around her 
little finger. With all that, she makes 
scarcely a pretence of concealing how 
little she cares for him and for society 
in general. At first she lived at court, 
and there grew to be twenty-three or 
four years old, without giving anybody 
the slightest opportunity of hinting any- 
thing against her except the most un- 
heard-of pride—you know what that 
means—or perhaps you do not—that the 
women of the imperial court—well—are 
no exception to our general rule. But 
this Julia—hands off! At last she 
got it into her head that court life was 
insipid, beneath her dignity ; and even 
the emperor could not hold her! She 
now lives entirely alone, so that Claud- 
ius himself is almost afraid to disturb 
her, and that must be an extraordinary 
occasion upon which she lets anyone 
get a glimpse of her. There have been 
plenty of benevolent interpretations ; 
but I am convinced there is nothing 
worse behind it than her own caprice ; 
and even that has changed, ior all this 
happened a year ago. Now you can un- 
derstand the honor paid you ; to-mor- 
row Rome will be full of it, and you will 
be reinstated in everybody’s envy.” 
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“T am in no position to make use of 
this favorable opportunity, and I beg 
you, Marius, to excuse me.” 

“ But how, my dearest fellow?” 

“ Pardon me, old friend. Though I 
cannot give you a detailed explanation, 
itis just now impossible for me to see 
people ; least of all such a woman as you 
have described. Tell her whatever you 
think best, and do not spare me.” 

“Good ; she shall hear that you have 
certainly gone mad,” replied Marius, 
with the dry tone of suppressed passion ; 
and then he broke out, and poured over 
Camillus such a flood of rage, that the 
latter parted from him without saying 
a word. 


II. 


Nor did he return ; and Marius was 
alone with old Varro at the door when, 
rather late in the afternoon, the great 
lady and her attendant descended from 
the litter. Julia recognized Marius, for 
whom she had always felt a liking, and 
gave him a friendly greeting. 

“And where is the master of the 
house? He is a friend of yours, is he 
not?” 

Marius stammered an excuse, as well 
as he could: the unlucky artist had not 
been at home ; was not even in the city, 
when Marius had endeavored to give 
him the message. How deeply he would 
regret the favor he had missed ! Would 
the artist be granted permission to sue 
for pardon himself? He, Marius, had 
sent someone out in search of him, and 
had waited until it had grown too late to 
inform the princess of his disappearance. 

“Tt is well that we do not come on 
his account,” said Julia, smiling. ‘Of 
course you can serve as guide yourself?” 

Marius opened the door that divided 
the entrance hall from the ground-floor. 
The latter, built in a great square 
around the courtyard, which was open 
to the sky and decorated artistically 
with growing plants and fountains, 
consisted mainly of an arcade with 
apartments, separate and in suites, 
opening into it. Space and light were 


most happily utilized to give the ex- 
hibited works of art their fullest possi- 
ble effect ; each one was approachable 
from every side, separated from those 
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next to it by a considerable interval, 
either by one of the central columns or 
by a drapery that supplied a back- 
ground of the requisite color. Camil- 
lus had disposed of his own produc- 
tions in the side rooms, the doors of 
which had been replaced by curtains. 

Julia was delighted with this ar- 
rangement, and listened carefully to the 
historical elucidations which Marius 
gave learnedly and glibly as they stood 
before the antiques. She gave herself 
up with keen and intelligent enjoyment 
to the beauty of these things, and then 
she spoke with true appreciation of 
Camillus himself. It happened before 
long that, in drawing aside another cur- 
tain, she found, instead of a statue, a 
door she could not open. 

“Master Camillus must keep his 
loveliest statue hidden here,” she said, 
and passed on. Marius shook the fast- 
ened door, called Varro, and asked him 
to open it. 

“T believe, sir, certainly, that Camil- 
lus has been working here, but upon 
something that ought not yet to be 
seen.” 

“He will allow us to see it,” replied 
Marius. 

‘«« And each time,” continued Varro, “he 
carefully locks and unlocks the door him- 
self. EvenI have never glanced in there.” 

“But you have another key ? ” 

“To be sure,” said the butler, “but 
it has not been used for a long time, 
and whether I can find it x 

“See that you do find it, without 
further objection,” answered Marius, 
authoritatively. 

Back came the old man, therefore, 
before many minutes, and shoved aside 
the inner bolt. Marius announced to 
the princess, who had been meanwhile 
admiring an antique faun near by, that 
the room was open. Out of good-na- 
ture, and not to disappoint her zealous 
guide, she went back with him, and 
entered. Yet scarcely had she taken 
two steps forward, when she cried 
“Emilia!” as if in great alarm, and 
caught at the half-open door. Her at- 
tendant hastened toward her, and still 
more quickly and not less dumfounded, 
came Marius. But Julia, covered with 
deep blushes, thrust him violently back, 
pulled Emilia over the threshold, and 
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closed and bolted the door. “Look 
there!” she cried, trembling with an 
almost uncontrollable excitement. ~ 

The room was in fact Camillus’s 
studio, though it had not long been 
used for that purpose, since only a few 
tools lay scattered about, and there was 
but a single statue—a wondrous one—of 
marble. It stood in the middle of the 
room, upon such a high base that one 
had to look up to it a little. The 
circular pedestal supported an elliptical 
shell with gently upward curving sides, 
or better, a calyx, formed of broad 
overhanging leaves arranged in asimple 
wreath ; and upon this rested the life- 
size bust of a woman, just as Camillus 
had seen her on that night, and unceas- 
ingly ever since, in all the scarcely 
veiled beauty of the original. The work 
was almost completed, and a marvellous 
resemblance it bore to the woman who 
stood before it. 

She had grown pale again ; with mis- 
giving and confusion she looked almost 
appealingly at Emilia, who also re- 
mained silent, but at last said, softly : 
“ How was that possible!” 

“ Really, how is that possible?” re- 
peated Emilia. “When has he seen you 
like that ?” 

“When like that? When has he 
seen me at all?” cried Julia, crimson- 
ing again at the inconsiderate question. 
“But I know!” 

“You know, Julia?” 

“Hush! And he shall atone for his 
insolence !” 

Both were silent once more, while 
Julia stared angrily at the floor. Em- 
ilia, however, gazed steadily at the 
statue, except that now and then she 
compared it quietly with the princess. 
“How beautiful!” she said, at last. 
Julia threw one rebuking glance upon 
the impertinent maid; then allowed 
another and a more searching one to 
glide over to the marble and remain 
fixed there ; fixed so long that her eye 
lost its angry fire, her compressed lips 
relaxed, and she unconsciously repeated 
Emilia’s words, “ It is beautiful.” 

Emilia took this as the signal for en- 
thusiastic praise. Julia let her talk, 
half listened to her, and meanwhile con- 
tinued her inspection, pausing here and 
there to give heed to an indefinable feel- 
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ing, which rose and vanished again. 
The charm of the unexpected homage 
gradually became so fascinating and so 
delicious, that it was not until a long 
time after Emilia had ceased chatter- 
ing that the princess said, hesitatingly : 
“We must go.” Once more she lost 
herself in a current of thought that 
gave her eye a mysterious expression ; 
and then she glanced keenly at her at- 
tendant, and nodded: “Enough for the 
present. Now think quick and invent a 
story for old Marius. For, listen,” she 
said, stopping, with a threatening ring 
in her voice, “no one must know what 
has happened.” 

They found the two men outside, 
waiting at a respectful distance. Em- 
ilia closed the door carefully, and ex- 
plained to Marius, in a low voice, that 
in entering the smaller room, the prin- 
cess had stumbled, and that it had taken 
all this time for her to recover herself 
and to rearrange her somewhat disor- 
dered attire. Mariuslooked over at her, 
acknowledged with a dutiful bow this 
draft upon his credulity, and approach- 
ing Julia, expressed with the utmost po- 
liteness his regret for the accident. 
She had at once renewed her scrutiny 
of the sculptures, and now made no an- 
swer whatever. Apparently her mood 
had entirely changed: to the old mas- 
ters she gave only a distracted atten- 
tion, but more narrowly than before she 
searched for a certain something in the 
productions of Camillus himself. But 
she found nothing, and could no longer 
force herself to follow Marius farther. 
Under the plea of weariness, she re- 
quested him to call her servants, and 
quickly took her departure. Upon the 
threshold she turned once more to Ma- 
rius. 

“T do not know what Emilia may have 
told you; undoubtedly, it was some 
equivocation that could not have de- 
ceived you. Ihave seen something in 
that room which has much—surprised 
me. I desire that no other person what- 
ever shall look in there; this I beg of 
you and pledge you by your honor. 
Be indifferent to my reasons, and to 
the whole affair. By the bye, Camil- 
lus should have no suspicion ; I do not 
wish to wound him. You will answer 
for your servant ?” 
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Under the assurances of Marius, she 
entered the litter, followed by Emilia, 
and each one of the four sank into silent 
thought. 

After a while Julia said: ‘Do you 
know how I came to recognize the attire 
in which Camillus has represented me? 
Some weeks ago—there was a full moon 
at the time—I stood at the window in 
the park, both lamps burning in front 
of me. It was bed-time, and I was tak- 
ing a final glance at the mirror. I 
looked like that. I was pleased with 
the picture myself, and grew absorbed 
in gazing at it. He must have stood 
directly opposite. But how had he 
gained an entrance?” 


When Camillus returned, Marius ad- 
dressed him laconically. ‘‘ The princess 
Julia has been here. I have tried to re- 
pair your folly, have made excuses for 
you, and have asked permission for you 
to tender further excuses yourself 
But there will be no need of that,” he 
went on, as Camillus frowned; “there 
was nothing said about you, and only 
a little about your work ; and the prin- 
cess had enough of it when she was half 
through.” 

“Tt was well, then, that I was not 
present,” said Camillus, coolly. 

“T only hope,” concluded Marius, in a 
similar tone, “that the matter will not 
result unpleasantly for you.” 

“Have patience a few days more, 
Marius; for I am going back to 
Greece.” 





IV. 


Upon the following day, Camillus was 
summoned to wait upon the princess, 
and as it was impossible to decline 
such an invitation, he obeyed. Julia 
soon knew her own mind, or thought 
she did, at least. She must make the 
acquaintance of this Camillus. If she 
was disappointed in him, she would in- 
form him of her discovery, and com- 
mand him either to destroy the bust, 
or to give her possession of it. How- 
ever, if he was what she fancied him to 
be 





And she gave a free rein to this 
fancy, until it mastered her and led her 
far afield. She had never met a man 
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who could satisfy her fastidious taste, 
but nevertheless she longed to find one, 
and she had meditated often and deeply 
enough upon the manner of man he 
must be: different, very different from 
Camillus, as for a day past she had fan- 
cied the latter; but with astonishing 
swiftness she had come to prefer this 
new conception, and it now seemed to 
her that her lover must be like that, shy 
and yet bold, manly and withal a child ; 
in a word endowed with a genuine artist 
nature. Her clear mind, practical even 
in its pleasures, busied itself at once with 
the necessary means to her end, and for 
that very reason deceived her about this 
preconceived passion. She would have 
been amazed, had she been able to ob- 
serve herself as impartially and criti- 
cally as she was wont to observe others. 
Emilia noticed how changed she seemed 
in the course of a few hours; how im- 
petuous, wilful, lovable, girlish—albeit 
scarcely bashful—she had grown ! 
There were a few preliminary ques- 
tions to be settled. Emilia was taken 
into confidence and made use of as far 
as seemed necessary; as for the rest— 
she might draw whatever inferences she 
pleased. Would it be well to introduce 
Camillus at once to the nocturnal witch- 
ery of the park? No, that would have 
spoiled the surprise, for Emilia had had 
time and opportunity for secret inqui- 
ries, and the sagacity of the two women 
was not at fault in concluding that Ca- 
millus’s first visit had been his last. How 
could Julia best meet him, without los- 
ing too much, since so much had already 
been offered him? At last she resolved 
to assume the self-contained, calm dig- 
nity which befitted her as a princess, 
and which, as she well knew, would still 
allow her womanhood to assert its right. 
What was most essential, namely, a pre- 
text for all this, she had found soon 
enough : she would entrust the sculpt- 
or with some commissions, and together 
they could determine upon the subjects. 
There was but one embarrassment : 
Julia had altogether too prominent a 
role in her little comedy to allow her 
the full enjoyment of the spectacle. 
Here she envied Emilia. The latter 


proposed that Camillus should be re- 
ceived in the great hall of mirrors, but 
Julia rejected the idea; it would only 
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disturb the freedom of her own move- 
ments ; the more she saw of herself, the 
less would she see of Camillus; and 
more than all, it was in horribly poor 
taste. 

At any rate, she did not fail to sub- 
ject him to a critical inspection while he 
was waiting for her. When she found 
that thus far he had not disappointed 
her fancy, she made her appearance, not 
without a certain shame at the advan- 
tage she had taken of his unwariness. 
The surprise was perfectly successful, 
and the discomfiture of Camillus was 
pitiful to see. He too had been study- 
ing a role, or had at least exercised some 
control over himself in suffering this 
unwelcome interruption of his indolent 
melancholy, and in attempting a some- 
what more courtly bearing; and now a 
single instant made short work of his 
new composure, of his old depression, 
and of the man himself! He stared at 
the princess with wide eyes and open 
mouth, as if he had lost his senses; 
when she addressed him, “Camillus, the 
son of Symmachus ?” he said absolutely 
nothing ; and when she added—awk- 
wardly enough, for this previous prep- 
aration was quite contrary to her own 
manner—“ The young master, whose 
genius and fame have ranked him with 
the ancients,” he replied, “ Yes.” 

Thereupon ensued a rather insipid 
conversation, in which Julia asked rather 
disconnected questions, and Camillus 
made more or less ridiculous answers. 
She regretted not finding him at home 
on her recent visit ; he cried out that 
he had been a fool! She expressed a 
wish that he might execute some com- 
missions for her; and for very rapture 
he could make no answer at all. She 
mentioned her park, in which these 
statues were to be placed, and he inter- 
rupted: “I am acquainted with it!” 
It was fortunate that he was in no 
position to heed what he was saying, 
and that he had in Julia such a well- 
informed auditor. Emilia was listen- 
ing near by, with somewhat malicious 
pleasure ; to any other person the situ- 
ation would have seemed scarcely ex- 
plicable, yet certainly absurd. Julia her- 
self, as soon as her curiosity and her 
delight in punishing him had been fully 
satisfied, found it uncomfortable and a 
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trifle tedious. She offered to show Ca- 
millus the art-treasures with which she 
was surrounded—for the most part 
Greek sculptures dating from the choic- 
est periods—and she herself led the way. 
At last, therefore, Camillus had oppor- 
tunity to gain possession of himself, or 
at least to reach ground where he was 
accustomed, unconsciously and neces- 
sarily, to move freely. He soon found 
his tongue again, and at first expressing 
his opinion in response to her inquiry, 
then led on by her gentle contradiction, 
he finally took and kept the lead in con- 
versation. His words came faster and 
faster, in an ever more impetuous flow ; 
the presence of the woman he loved, 
which till now had caught his breath 
away as with a storm, became an en- 
kindling breeze beneath whose force his 
enthusiasm rose like a flame, fed by the 
beautiful works of art before him ; and 
both women hung upon his flashing 
eye, his glowing cheeks, and eloquent 
lips with an interest in which, as in his 
own ardor for his theme, there was a 
marked personal element. Julia, cold 
as she was, turned with sparkling eyes 
and pressed Emilia’s hand. Camillus 
paused when he grew aware of their 
silence, and apologized. But the dar- 
ing consciousness of power, which had 
carried him beyond himself, sank only 
enough to leave him in a new happiness 
and perfect self-confidence, and he 
talked on without embarrassment. Ju- 
lia found this unexpected alteration of 
manner almost more attractive than the 
powerful flight of his imagination. She 
joined in eagerly, and the conversation, 
hitherto so one-sided, became a swift 
—almost a confidential—interchange of 
opinions. Then Julia reverted to her 
wish, which she now expressed as a sin- 
cere entreaty. She desired him to ex- 
ecute two works: the first—destined 
for a particularly favorable position in 
her park—to represent a conflict be- 
tween a man and wild animal, such as 
she had lately seen in the arena; and in 
the second place, there was in this very 
park a building, and within the build- 
ing a room, for which she had long been 
seeking a worthy content. It ought to 
be a work of art of the most noble style, 
and at the same time of definite char- 
acter; she herself had conceived and 
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grown attached to the idea of a dying 
Lucretia, only there had been no artist 
to whose genius she might safely en- 
trust the task. Would Camillus be the 
one? He must come out the next day 
and bring his answer. 

Camillus asked why he could not give 
his promise at once, but she insisted 
upon what she termed a time for reflec- 
tion, and he gladly assented. 


¥. 


Tus second visit lasted longer than 
the one of the day before. Outside 
the villa, as well as within it, there were 
many noteworthy things to be seen. 
They walked through the park, taking 
many a roundabout way—it seemed to 
Camillus not of such infinite extent 
as before, but so much more lovely— 
and at last Julia led back her guest 
to the room of the dying Lucretia. It 


was a small, solitary apartment, of circu- 
lar shape, the walls decorated with se- 
vere simplicity, and overhead a cupola 
through which the daylight poured in 


a full stream. At a word from Julia, 
curtains were drawn, toning down the 
sunshine to a solemn twilight. Then 
she brought some tablets, upon which 
she had attempted to sketch her idea 
of the subject. Camillus looked care- 
fully at the skilfully executed drawings, 
and shook his head. 

“T should call this the work of a dil- 
ettante,” he said, “ with undoubted in- 
dependence of conception, but working 
within that limit beyond which alone lie 
all the greater efforts of our art; some 
one inspired with serious purpose to give 
a worthy expression to his imaginations, 
and gifted with a happy faculty for draw- 
ing. You will pardon my frankness, 
princess ?” 

“T had supposed,” replied Julia, with 
some sensitiveness, “ that these efforts— 
this one at least—and this—did not de- 
serve such severe criticism.” 

“Tt was honestly meant, and so was 
my praise. It may be that I am wrong; 
but ever since you first proposed this 
subject yesterday, a conception of it has 
come to me, so definite and exclusive 
from the very outset, that it has only 
grown clearer and firmer, and that 
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now—as is always the way with us—I 
should be blind and deaf even toward a 
better one.” 

“These drawings could not be that, 
of course,” said Julia, and handed them 
to Emilia as if she were getting rid of 
something unpleasant. “No, no, I am 
not angry. You shall follow your own 
idea ; that is exactly what I wish, and 
I promise not to disturb you by any 
impatience. I shall find opportunity 
enough in some other way,” she added, 
smilingly, “to take revenge for your 
rudeness. You must grant me one thing 
—for I have forgotten to say that this 
work must not be done at your house, 
but here; I am as jealous for your 
plan as for my own; it is after all my 
production, of which I am proud and 
which shall exist for me alone; and I 
will not have it profaned by the pres- 
ence of those who might come unhasked. 
Permit me and no one else, if you will, 
now and then to watch the progress of 
the work—not often; and I promise 
you once more, that you will not be 
troubled by a single word. How could 
I be so obstinate !” 

It was hard for Camillus to reply, 
and Julia ended merrily: “Let us try. 
You shall be master here in every sense.” 

Some wonderful weeks followed. As 
fast as tongue could carry it, the report 
of the liaison between princess and ar- 
tist was spread abroad through Rome ; 
it was the inexhaustible theme of con- 
versation in the higher as well as the 
lower circles of society ; and one could 
scarcely have comprehended why such 
an uproar should be made over an oc- 
currence so commonplace as to be con- 
sidered harmless, had it not been that 
especial emphasis was everywhere laid 
upon the moral of the story, namely, 
that the most rigid virtue —or to use 
a word then more intelligible to Ro- 
mans—the loftiest pride—would at last 
find its master. 

The imperious spirit of Julia was con- 
tent tolet people talk, loud or low, as 
they liked; but she wished to guard 
Camillus from contagion, and some pre- 
cautions must be taken. When Claud- 
ius himself made inquiries of his niece, 
she simply asked him for the honor of a 
visit to her villa. He made his appear- 
ance there, admired what was not yet 
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sufficiently finished to be worthy of ad- 
miration, and through this sanction si- 
lenced the scandal, or at least subdued 
it to an undertone, and that was enough. 
His coming again a few times was un- 
avoidable, and so was Camillus’s attend- 
ance at court; but this was accom- 
plished with simply a slight loss of time. 
Every remaining instant Camillus de- 
voted to his work and to his love. 

These grew apace, and resembled 
each other even in this: that a deep si- 
lence reigned over both. But how was 
Camillus able at present to create such 
an image of peace after the storm? he, 
whose soul was a glowing flood, melt- 
ing with its silent pressure the shell 
of her timid reverence? Could he 
doubt that Julia, calm as she appeared 
—and she was calm in her way, because 
she felt certain of her own inclination 
and of his, and of every favor of cir- 
cumstance—could he doubt that some- 
thing stronger than caprice, something 
more intimate than mere friendship, 
drew her toward him? But he asked 
no questions, either of her or of him- 
self, not because the question would be 
frightened from his lips by the brilliancy 
of her princely rank, but because his own 
feeling was so young, and with all its 
power so naive as yet, that the mere 
presentiment of her affection was enough 
for him. Whether she knew of his love ? 
and what would come of it all?—these 
were questions of which he thought still 
less ; he bore in his heart a sun which 
was as yet but in the early sky of a day 
that it would fill with light. 

They saw each other daily. As early 
as possible, Camillus entered the villa, 
where he disturbed no one. Toward 
mid-day came a gentle knock at the 
door of his working-room, the signal 
that Julia was going to dinner. She 
had asked him if he would not give her 
his company ; and after that they found 
themselves together at the table. Emi- 
lia was the only other person present ex- 
cept an occasional guest, by whose pres- 
ence, when it was unavoidable, Julia did 
not let herself be annoyed, although 
Marius, whom she requested Camillus to 
bring whenever he wished, was the only 
guest she was glad to see. The meals 
were enjoyed leisurely, and then the 
little company scattered again, and Ca- 
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millus went on with his work. Late in 
the afternoon Julia was wont to visit 
him. She watched him quietly, heard 
him explain the technical side of his 
employment and what was literally 
“art” in it, but refrained carefully, as 
she had promised, from any expression 
of opinion about the work itself. But 
what she loved best was in some evening 
walk through the garden, to hear him 
speak of the nature of this creative skill, 
or of those old golden days of his native 
Greece. This did not happen often, be- 
cause Julia ceased to invite him to it, 
and Camillus did not seek for an oc- 
casion. It was his highest theme—ex- 
cept that one which he was not yet 
minded to attempt—but to summon it 
at any instant was beyond his power, 
even beyond his wish; and out of the 
stores of his rich culture and manifold 
experience in other things he was able 
to bring forth more than Julia was ac- 
customed to find in her own country- 
men, while it all bore the stamp of his 
own personality. 

The model of Lucretia, for whose atti- 
tude and drapery Emilia had consented 
to pose, was near completion. Camillus 
allowed only a few subordinate deficien- 
cies to remain ; everything essential and 
significant was as delicately expressed 
in the clay as it would be in the mar- 
ble that was to make it immortal ; for 
before Camillus touched the latter, he 
wished to exhibit the whole work to Ju- 
lia, and to ask whether she was satisfied. 
She anticipated him. 

For some days she had seemed more 
quiet and thoughtful than before ; then, 
one afternoon, she came into his room 
earlier than usual and alone. In his ea- 
gerness to finish, he worked on, and she 
watched him a while in silence. But 
her eye followed his movements mechan- 
ically. At last she said, slowly : 

“T have kept, my promise, have I not, 
Camillus? I kept it in spite of myself, 
for I might have interrupted you before. 
You have finished now ; your marble will 
be exactly like the clay—and it shall 
be, do you hear? I wish it! But tell 
me, is this the dying Lucretia, the high- 
spirited woman who made an end to her 
shame with a dagger-thrust in her own 
breast, and thus gave the signal for a 
revolution, for the liberation of a whole 
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people? Here lies a figure so noble, 
yet so tranquil, that we ought in looking 
at it to grow forgetful of all the world ; 
and the grief you have placed upon her 
brow is like the cloud beneath which 
the ocean has risen in wild fury, but 
which now is vanishing, low down on 
the horizon, leaving behind it a sea that 
is motionless as far as the eye can reach, 
and that reflects the sunset like a mir- 
ror.” 

Camillus had listened with astonish- 
ment. At last he nodded as if gratified. 
“That sounded as though something 
worse were to follow than this—praise. 
You do not recognize a Lucretia? You 
are right, princess ; I have not created 
one, have not wished to do so; perhaps, 
if I may speak so proudly, have not been 
able to do so. I must say,” he contin- 
ued, after a pause, “ that Lucretia, as she 
is represented in the old legend, and 
thenceforth on the lipsand in the naive 
admiration of the people—and why not 
also in the prejudices of partisan his- 
tory ?— that this Lucretia is something 
for which I feel a strong antipathy. It 
is my impression only, though it is a 
very strong one, that a true woman— 
that is, not Lucretia—would have killed 
herself before suffering the basest out- 
rage from a man whom she must have 
hated and despised ; and if not herself, 
then him. Would that have given a less 
effective signal for the revolt of Rome?” 

“Are you so severe? But life has no 
ideal principles like philosophy, nor in- 
tuitions like art; and the deepest in- 
sight will often explain and acquit what 
a more modest experience would con- 
done, and what immaturity alone would 
accuse. You will yet learn.” 

“This immaturity is mine, for the 
time being,” said Camillus, sharply, and 
with a frown ; “and I remember with 
what care it was impressed upon me in 
my mother’s teaching. Moreover, what 
have Iaccused? At most only tradition, 
which I believe paints, whether pur- 
posely or not, in false colors. But it 
seems to me I should never have begun 
my work, had I been obliged either to 
represent the historical figure, or to 
strip off from that whatever I did not 
fancy, and construct a new one out of 
the little that remained. This might 
have been in any case a faithful portrait 
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of an honorable matron—that is to say, 
a nonentity for art; that other plan 
would have resulted in such a represen- 
tation as—well—as that which you have 
just shown me. I may say that,” he 
cried, impetuously, “for who could un- 
derstand this defect better than your- 
self, princess? Exactly as you just now 
described this woman’s form, I have from 
the first instant intended it to be. No 
dying Lucretia—be it so! Instead of 
that, a woman through whose soul has 
passed an utter humiliation, and who 
has found in death, even if she has not 
sought it there, redemption and expia- 
tion. Who can say that this is the fig- 
ure of Lucretia, that this light trace 
around the eyes and mouth betok- 
ens grief over the deepest shame, that 
this hand covers the wound through 
which the oppressed spirit forced its 
own way to freedom? ‘This is a memo- 
rial which might be erected over the 
destiny of many a great soul, which 
does not remind us of one fate, but of 
all. And therefore, why could not any- 
one who cherishes so high an ideal of 
Lucretia, find a Lucretia in this statue ? 
Call it whatever you please ; name it the 
dying Lucretia, and it is that ! 

“And do you really think I ought 
to have indicated through some device, 
some accessory—granted it was success- 
ful—that by Lucretia’s death the peo- 
ple were incited to throw off the yoke 
of their kings? So that the statue 
might appropriately be set up on the 
open market-place, to remind Rome of 
its liberty? Not you, princess, for you 
have said yourself that in gazing upon 
such repose we could grow forgetful of 
all the world. Let art make man, and 
not a nation, free!” 

Julia looked fixedly at him. In any 
other mood she might have jokingly re- 
proached him with his republican ten- 
dencies, as she had done before this, 
or else besought him seriously not to 
speak so frankly except to her. She did 
not think of that now. But Camillus 
paused, and then continued, quietly : 

“T am content in one respect, at least : 
from the moment when you entrusted 
me with this task, I have had this con- 
ception of it, and no other. It occurs 
to me just now for the first time whether 
I still deserve the censure of those who 
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found my productions too dramatic, too 
scenic, and thought that for the highest 
artistic achievement I lacked as yet the 
deepest experience of life. And do you 
taunt me with this same lack, and then 
demand from my art the exact opposite ? 
Or do you not?” 

Julia made no immediate answer, and 
Camillus turned to his work again. But 
every now and then he stole a glance 
at her, as she stood there with bowed 
head, closed eyelids, and somewhat pal- 
lid face ; and he asked himself what mys- 
tery it was which veiled and troubled 
that clear, resolute nature. 

Then she began to speak, and the 
weight of that same veil was upon her 
voice. “I have had to repeat to my- 
self our whole conversation, in order 
to understand your last words. But 
they were not the right ones, and you 
have only wished to wound me. Never 
mind ; I am not angry,” she said, gently, 
and for a moment let her eyes, brim- 
ming with a strange bright melancholy, 
rest full upon his face. “On the com- 
trary—” and she resumed her tone of 
quiet meditation— “ what you said has 
made me feel for the first time what it 
was that I really wished. I accept your 
defence most gladly, and still it leaves 
something to be desired. We must cer- 
tainly imagine Lucretia to have been 
very beautiful, a woman whom men—a 
woman of great physical charm. I do 
not see why this characteristic is incom- 
patible with your peculiar conception ; 
why both might not have been expressed 
together. This form’—she pointed to 
the statue—“ is beautiful, but with such 
a severe beauty that one can think of 
nothing but a sacrificial death. Why 
have you not given the woman in Lu- 
cretia that which was her due? And— 
yes, I will say it: why have you not un- 
veiled more of her beauty ?” 

Camillus stepped back and looked 
critically upon his work. “ Impossi- 
ble!” he then exclaimed, with a shake 
of his head. “And it is not so. If I 
could have foreseen such a criticism, I 
might have taken pains to avoid it. 
Perhaps not; for without thinking of 
it, I have represented Lucretia as you 
would have her, as a woman of matured 
beauty. That one does not perceive 
that first may be true, and shall be! 
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But there she is! To unveil more would 
have been superfluous, and might have 
drawn the attention too soon from that 
which is of most importance to that 
which is secondary. Theseverity of the 
work is there in another way than you 
imagine; it lies in its unity, and that 
ought not to be disturbed by any- 
thing.” 

“Very well, Camillus. It may be dif- 
ficult to determine the exact proportion 
for the mingling of such elements. And 
where the mingling is so intimate as it 
is here, and so carefully considered, a 
quarrel over such a slight difference is 
foolish, either between artist and spec- 
tator, or between master and pupil. But 
I have—there was—when I made you 
that visit and found only your statues, I 
was struck with something, and I am 
reminded of it now: I saw gods, heroes, 
and beautiful youths there, but in all 
that number there was no woman’s form 
—not one, Camillus.” 

Camillus was confused. After a while 
he said, in a low, unsteady tone: That 
was only because you did not see her. 1 
might have shown you one, and it would 
have convinced you.” 

“Ah! your own work ?” 

“Yes 2 

“And why was it not to be seen? 
Did you keep it hidden? Out of jeal- 
ousy? Was it too beautiful ?” 

“Too beautiful, indeed.” 

“So that you made it all for yourself ! 
But then, of course, after the life? And 
this is the reason why you will not show 
that which you hold so dear ?” 

Camillus shook his head, parrying the 
question. 

“Well, then, may I see it, Camil- 
lus?” 

“ Tmpossible.” 
effort. 

“This is not fair, Camillus. Have 
you so little confidence in my sympathy ? 
Do you not care more for me than for 
anyone of the crowd who disgust you 
with their vapid admiration? Indeed 
you do not! And you talk of its being 
your own work ; it cannot be anything 
that has to hide itself in darkness.” 

“ Oh, that I could gather a thousand 
suns to shine upon it!” he cried, fer- 
vently. ‘But to let you see it—never ! 
The work is unfinished ; and that alone 


He spoke with an 
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is the reason for my refusal. I once 
came accidentally upon a woman sitting 
by the public way, scantily clad, of ex- 
traordinary beauty of feature and form. 
She seemed to be waiting for someone, 
and I had time and opportunity to study 
her minutely, for I stood concealed near 
by, and she did not move. From the 
first moment she struck me as an ex- 
cellent subject, and the longer I watched 
her, the more certainI grew. At last 
she went away, escaping me instantly. 
Once at home, I endeavored to give her 
image aform. And I havea right to be 
contented with my effort. Yet the 
original is lovelier. More than all, in 
order to complete it, I must see the 
original again just as I saw her first. 
But I have sought her in vain, and my 
imperfect work shall remain in its dark- 
ness.” 

“Yes?” said Julia; and they both 
were silent. But she had grown more 
animated, and before long she began 
again, with her characteristic decisive- 
ness: ‘This has led us aside, and since 
you wish, let us say no more about it. 
I had not finished either, and the real 


defect of your work had just dawned up- 


on me. You think you have beaten me, 
and be it so! But Lucretia was not 
merely a Roman, and not simply a wom- 
an; she was a wife. And this, Camillus, 
is after all the highest thing in a wom- 
an’s destiny. Where have you told any- 
thing of that? Isee nothing. If you 
talk again about a conscious omission, I 
shall not believe you. For this defect, 
also, is no accident, since your Lucre- 
tia must lack that which you lack your- 
self ; she, the highest expression, you, 
the highest experience—tell me, Camil- 
lus, have you-ever loved ? ” 

He turned away, to hide his flaming 
blushes. 

* Camillus! ” 

“T—no—how can I——” he stam- 
mered. 

“And you have never been loved? 
Oh, liar! ” 

A peal of joy, a magician’s touch, with 
which his panting soul broke through 
its barriers! A flood of ecstasy seemed 
to submerge him; whirled helplessly 
away by it he turned to Julia, and fell, 
as in a swoon, into the arms she held 
open toward him. 
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VI. 


Waar an intoxication was his, that 
whole long evening through! What 
a revelry of memory filled the night, 
spent in solitary wandering! And 
when he awoke, late the next day, 
it had been a blessed vision that had 
led him on through fields of rapture 
and through hours of separation, to 
the time of meeting her again. But he 
was stupefied still with the joy, which 
seemed too great; he asked himself 
whether all were not a dream, and hes- 
itatingly and almost timorously he en- 
tered, at a late hour, the park and Ju- 
lia’s house. 

No one greeted him ; he saw no one. 
But he did not dare to search, and 
followed doubtfully his accustomed 
way. Yet here at least it had been re- 
ality ! 

This was the temple in which the di- 
vinity had revealed herself, had bowed 
and come down to him. Was not the 
sweet fragrance of her presence still 
floating in this room? Was it not the 
same twilight hour, which yesterday had 
shed its light upon the opening flower of 
his happiness, and to-day wove its purple 
rays more quietly and deeply still around 
the close-worded secret? And there, 
the sole witness of their bond, was the 
silent Lucretia, at whose side, before 
they parted, Julia had smilingly atoned 
for all her doubts about his art, and 
had silenced each one of his extenuating 
words with kisses !—Look, on its bosom 
lay a rose ! 

And as he stooped to pick it up, Julia 
appeared upon the threshold, and there 
stood still. Alas for him! for he saw 
her again in the garment in which she 
had first appeared to him; closely 
caught together upon the shoulders, 
which alone supported it, leaving her 
arms bare down to the golden brace- 
lets, it clung in free and yet obedient 
folds around her noble figure, veiling it 
closely, but letting its beauty, though 
unseen, be easily divined. There was a 
glow upon her face almost as deep as 
the flower in her dark hair. She came 
toward him as if she were not certain 
of the way; then, as though seeking 
support, she stretched out her hands to 
him, and said softly : 
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“My friend.” 

He could not speak ; he did not dare 
look up; but he bent, and pressed his 
lips passionately upon her hand. 

“You have been waiting long ?” 

“Not long, no.” 

Silence again. 

“And your work?” she then asked, 
with some constraint. 

Obediently, and as if avoiding an 
answer, he reached for his scraping iron, 
and began. But he knew not what he 
did, he felt that Julia stood near him 
and was not looking at him, and he 
threw the tool upon the floor. 

“T cannot bear this!” he cried, leap- 
ing up, and his hands clasped Julia’s 
arm. “Julia, by all the immortals, 
speak! What does this mean ?” 

“Tt means, Camillus,” she whispered, 
leaning against him, “that I—have seen 
her whom you keep concealed—and that 
you may finish your work—as soon as 
you wish.” 

“Oh, Julia, have you then come to 
meas a bride? To give yourself wholly 
to me? Has heart’s-wisdom taught you 
thus, which holds to be real only what 
it finds to be true, which lifts like up to 
like high over all the differences of the 
world? What could the world offer 
you, for which you could not find some- 
thing more glorious in our love? Leave 
this pomp which hides you from the 
light and the light from you; my abun- 
dance is enough for you! Leave this 
Rome, so vast and empty, and follow me 
to my fairer home! There will we cele- 
brate our nuptials, there shall you be- 
come a revered, an adored wife! And 
to draw down the favor of all benefi- 
cent gods, I will consecrate in the sanc- 
tuary of our love, that image of your- 
self !” 

Julia had grown deathly pale, and lay 
as if paralyzed in his arms. 

“Speak, Julia!” 

Then she flamed up, crimson-red ; 
with a powerful movement she tore her- 
self from him and thrust him back; a 
wild cloud rested on her brow, light- 
nings flashed from her eyes, and in a 
voice trembling with anger she cried : 
“ You shall hear from me!” One more 
glance, as if she would pierce him 
through ; then she turned contempt- 
uously away, and left him. 


VII. 


THE next morning, Emilia appeared 
at Camillus’s house. She brought a 
letter, in which he found these words : 

“Julia, the emperor's niece, informs 
Camillus, the son of Symmachus, that 
she has no further need of his services.” 

She had written it herself. 

Emilia was sharp and cool. She de- 
clared curtly to the artist that what 
had happened must remain a secret, 
and demanded, as security against any 
improper use, that the portrait-bust of 
the princess should be delivered to her, 
Emilia ; it was not to be taken to Julia, 
but simply put out of the way. 

Camillus had been shut up in his 
studio when Emilia came. He had 
stepped out, and had read and listened 
without saying a word or moving a 
muscle of his face. Now he threw 
open the door, and drew her in. A 
heavy hammer lay in one corner. He 
grasped it, and while his left hand 
crushed and tore Julia’s message, with 
his right he struck a powerful blow, 
beneath which the marble figure fell 
shattered to the floor. 


VIII. 


Two years had passed since then. 
Camillus had left Rome soon afterward, 
and as the high tide of first curiosity 
ebbed, he was swept away with it out 


of public notice. Later he emerged 
once more, in the report that he was 
living near Athens; thereupon the old 
scandal, grown lukewarm now, was 
dished up again, then thrown away al- 
together. Longer and more eagerly, 
however, were the glances of the court 
directed at Julia; in some eyes a 
secret satisfaction, in others a respect- 
ful sympathy. Why the majority of 
women looked at her in one way, and 
the majority of men in another, neither 
men nor women could say ; in fact, no 
one knew what had happened, only 
there was a great deal of guessing and 
lying. And even that ceased at last. 
Julia kept herself entirely secluded 
for two or three months together, see- 
ing no one, and invisible herself. All 
at once she appeared again in the city 
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and at court; and now she gave her- 
self over to these things as completely 
as if her previous avoidance of that 
life had been nothing but a time of 
ascetical probation, happily withstood. 
She was changed, certainly. She was 
as lovely as before, but her admirers 
affirmed that she was lovelier—more 
delicate—more piquant. Perhaps there 
was a heightened pungency, rather than 
delicacy, to be noticed in the way she 
now drew her brows together so that 
the shadow of a furrow rested upon 
her forehead, in her more restless eye, 
the play of her nostrils, the drawn lines 
around her mouth. And yet allthis was 
indicated so very slightly ; it gave her 
Olympian face more animation and ex- 
pression ; and what expression would 
not have been beautiful upon that face ! 
And how she carried herself! For the 
first time—so the men thought—she 
understood how to robe that form as it 
deserved ; and the women added, “ Nat- 
urally! after an artist like Camillus had 
taught her!” 

Her nature, too, was different. How 
free she was in conversation, sparkling 
with wit and spirit! How captivating 
in this gayer charm! But there was 
also, in place of her former hauteur, a 
domineering mood which took delight 
in provocation and injury; instead of 
the former meditative repose, there was 
an eager longing for distraction, which 
was satisfied with nothing, though she 
found enjoyment in the excitement of 
intrigue, and a passion in the terrible 
spectacles of the circus ; and instead of 
the reserve of earlier years, there ever 
spread more manifold and more definite 
rumors of adventures and pleasures, wild 
as were to be found in all imperial Rome. 

Julia had not reached that depth, but 
she was nearing it ; and swiftly did she 
approach the goal of this new path she 
was treading, a profound indifference to 
everything human and divine. And yet 
the idea frightened her, and one day, 
after sitting a long time in gloomy si- 
lence, she said to Emilia : 

“T must search for this man.” 

“Which one ?” 

“Camillus.” Since those first months 
she had never mentioned his name. 
While Emilia was speechless with as- 
tonishment, she continued: “I need 
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him; for variety, if nothing better. I 
shall perish in this desert. And it was 
my fault, before ; I knew him, too, and 
should have spared him ; instead of that, 
I surprised him in his most childish 
hour, and then gave him no time to 
come to his senses. He must have done 
that afterward—do you not think so ?— 
and repented of his simplicity. What 
will he say when I come to him! 
Emilia, we are going to Athens.” 

** And what will Rome say ?” 

“Yes, what will Rome say! Let it 
be your care that it does not track us, 
or at least that it follows a false clue. 
Then it may call its roll, and when it 
finds the ranks of its gilded youth un- 
broken, it will say that Julia has grown 
surfeited with its nobler game, and has 
gone a-hunting for a nameless prey. 
We shall start day after to-morrow—to- 
morrow !” 


They came to Athens. The journey 
had been taken under assumed names, 
and without so many conveniences as 
would otherwise have been possible. 
Julia was sure it would furnish many a 
droll memory, and that Camillus now 
would certainly appreciate her sacrifice. 
They were accompanied by one servant, 
acting as courier, who had at the last 
moment been taken into confidence as 
far as was necessary, and who neither 
asked nor answered any questions. At 
last they were there. They found it 
difficult not to excite some curiosity ; 
but soon discovered that Camillus led a 
most retired life, wholly unconcerned 
with city gossip ; that he had lately be- 
gun to mix in society again, but only 
with the choicest spirits of Athens, who 
gathered occasionally at his house for 
informal conversation upon science, phi- 
losophy, and art, and thus formed a 
sort of academy, membership in which 
was accounted a peculiar honor, though 
there was no intention of establishing 
in any sense a school; that Camillus 
himself acted as host, but that in other 
respects he was simply one with the 
rest. Of his Roman experiences no one 
had any definite information, nor was 
there any about his art, except that 
since his return he had exhibited noth- 
ing, and had indeed begun nothing. 

After they had found temporary quar- 
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ters—for Julia planned a sort of volun- 
tary abduction, and counted upon mak- 
ing a speedy end of the matter—Emilia 
was sent out to reconnoitre. She soon 
laid her lines of communication. After 
her second visit to the neighborhood of 
Camillus’s estate, she reported that she 
had gained over, by a bribe, one of his 
confidential servants; from the third 
she returned with a look of peculiar sat- 
isfaction, and cried, “Won!” 

“Do you mean,” said Julia, “that 
you have seen him ?” 

“No, but something better than that. 
Guess!” 

“Well?” 

“ How I should like to keep you in 
suspense! I shall at least claim a spe- 
cial reward for my message. Your 
image, in marble, like that first one 
which he dashed to pieces, only even 
more beautiful than that.” 

“You are mistaken, Emilia.” 

“T tell you I have seen it, have looked 
it over at my leisure ; for Laches took 
me into the inner sanctuary of his mas- 
ter, who was wandering about, heaven 
knows where. The bust is far more 
lovely than the first. And what must 
especially interest you—Laches told me, 
and I saw without that—he is still work- 
ing eagerly upon it—day after day.” 

“Tf this were true, Emilia ?” 

“Tt is true, upon my life! And you 
may take your lion to Rome with you, 
tame as a lap-dog, whenever you please. 
Or will the game be played somewhere 
else ?” 

“T am serious about him, Emilia. 
Where? That makes no difference. 
Only let me have him again without de- 
lay. Your Laches shall lead me to him. 
Does Camillus return to-morrow ?” 

“To-day, even.” 

“Very well, then, to-morrow! Find 
Laches to-day ; you may pay him heav- 
ily, and promise him more.” 


Camillus was at work. A gentle rus- 
tle startled him ; it drew nearer, and he 
scarcely had time to throw a cloth over 
the bust, when Julia’s hand touched him, 
and Julia’s voice cried: ‘‘ Camillus!” 

He turned as if struck by lightning. 

“Julia!” he stammered, and gazed 
upon her wildly, helplessly, as at that 
other meeting. She remembered it, 
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and was forced to smile, to smile at her 
new and easy victory. 

“You were a fool, Camillus,” she 
said, and put out her hand to him. 

Mechanically he raised his right hand 
and lowered it to Julia’s. But ere he 
had yet touched her, he drew himself 
up, and said, knitting his brow: “I 
had almost forgotten myself again.” 

“ But I have forgiven you, Camillus.” 

“T ought to be grateful to you for 
that.” His tone was harsh and dry. 

She blushed. ‘‘ Camillus,” she said, 
half provoked and half entreatingly, 
“why do you dissemble? Are you 
hurt? It would be sweet to ask your 
pardon. See, I wanted to be recon- 
ciled, and therefore I have come to 
you. 

She spoke as she felt, sincerely and 
seductively. And he was shaken. But 
in a moment he raised his eyes again, 
gazed at her with a straight, calm, 
searching look, and said nothing. 

Growing embarrassment, anger, and 
love strove within her for the mastery, 
as she began again. “Do you make 
no answer? Are you angry? Are you 
waiting till I ask forgiveness? Be it so. 
To gain my heart’s desire, I should at 
least be able to offer a sacrifice ; you 
are making it hard—yet it will be easy 
for me. Give me your hand, Camillus, 
and smile, or else a 

“Or else,” he said, with the same 
composure. 

“Or else,” she said, passionately, “I 
shall convict you of the lie!” And she 
snatched at the cloth that covered the 
marble. 

Camillus caught her arm in his strong 
grasp. ‘You deceive yourself!” 

“Let go!” she cried, struggling to 
free herself. “I will end the matter. 
I know what this covering conceals; if 
Llift it, you must sue for pardon.” 

He held her fast for a moment longer. 
‘ Well,” he said releasing her, “ then 
look here ;” and he drew away the cloth 
himself. 

Upon a high base, so that one had to 
raise his eyes to it a little, stood a won- 
drous marble figure. The circular ped- 
estal supported an elliptical shell with 
gently upward curving sides, or better, 
a calyx, formed of broad overhanging 
leaves arranged in a simple wreath ; and 
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upon this rested the bust of a beautiful 
woman more than life-size, and nearly 
nude. What an image! In such wise 
would Nature fashion, were she able 
not merely to give her creations form 
and the breath of life, but to infuse 
them with pure spirit! Not only the 
height, but the figure, was of more than 
common proportions; yet the law of 
its beauty was neither slenderness nor 
maiden delicacy, but a free, harmoni- 
ous, noble fulness, still farther removed 
from any approach to voluptuousness ; 
and one thought neither of the bud nor 
of the ripened flower but gave himself 
up to the charm of the bursting bloom, 
Her arms hung idly, as though her hands 
were folded in her lap; the shoulders, 
arching almost broadly, gave an ap- 
pearance of strength to the whole fig- 
ure; a garment of finest texture was 
fastened upon the right shoulder, and 
in transparent waves, not so much veil- 
ing as supported by it, it flowed over 
the right breast and glided away under 
the left into the leaves. With a gentle 
inclination forward and to the right, the 
slender neck and oval head rose in a 
How softly rounded 


magnificent curve. 
were the chin and cheeks, how full and 


yet delicate the quiescent lips! The 
nose, not small but delicately formed 
and straight in line, was based broadly 
in the brow. Wide open were the eyes, 
with no trace of pupils, thus revealing 
that expression peculiar to statues of 
the gods, who with just that look gaze 
on, not into the void, but into the in- 
finite. The eyebrows, curving slightly 
rather toward the temples than the mid- 
dle, were finely marked, but not too 
prominent. Above them rosethe broad 
forehead, vertically at first, then arch- 
ing over to the crown in almost too 
high a curve ; this would in fact have 
been more noticeable had it not been 
for the thick hair, which, sweeping low 
upon the brow in waves half natural 
and half designed, was parted in the 
middle, drawn backward above the 
beautifully moulded ears, and then al- 
lowed to fall in graceful tresses along 
the neck, thus leaving free only a low 
three-sided expanse of brow, like the 
pediment of a temple. For that face 
was not only beautiful because of its 
harmony, not only winsome in the gen- 
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tleness of its contour, but it was also 
masterful by virtue of the intellect in 
that open forehead, by virtue of the 
freedom and force expressed in all its 
firmness. And yet the enchantment of 
the whole lay in this: that the deep 
musing of the eyes softened as to a mi- 
nor key all the commanding thoughts 
of the brow; that, resting upon the 
cheeks and playing around the mouth, 
there was something like a child’s un- 
conscious soul ; that the head was bent 
in such a dreamy listening; and that 
through all these veils and from every 
feature the spirit of a pure heart came 
breaking through like sunshine. 

Julia had cast one glance of triumph 
at Camillus. He stood firm under it, 
and with a slight movement of his head 
directed her eyes back upon the bust. 
She turned to it again, and soon, find- 
ing that some of its features seemed dif- 
ferent from the earlier figure, and that 
the whole seemed strange, she became 
confused. Camillus left her to herself. 
He had compared her but briefly with 
the sculpture, and now he also turned 
to that, examining it long and critically. 
Then he nodded, as if he had found what 
he sought, and was content with it. 

Not until she took her eyes from the 
marble and directed them unsteadily at 
him, did he begin to speak. 

“Two years ago, when you left me, 
after that enchantment, that dream, I 
found the waking hard to bear. Did 
you say I was a fool? Insane I nearly 
was, from the passion you knew so well 
how to kindle, and from shame—not 
shame at your rejection of me, but be- 
cause the priceless moment which you 
offered me found me so awkward, so 
paltry. Even now it is a mystery why 
I did not put an end to this despised 
and despicable life. That lasted—well, a 
long time. Then I grew calmer, but it 
lasted still longer before I came to my 
senses, and then to my time of probation. 
Having come so far, I became master 
of myself, and again found freedom and 
clearness. Do you wish to hear what 
grew clear to me?” 

He had thus far spoken as composed- 
ly, and Julia had listened with as much 
terror asif she stood, giddy and with 
no retreat, upon a cliff above some fath- 
omless lake, lying motionless in the calm 
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that precedes a storm. And now the 
waves began to rise. 

“It grew clear that the Julia whom I 
loved, not merely with the artist’s pas- 
sion, but with the man’s desire, and al- 
most with the veneration of a boy, could 
never have done that which was done 
to me ; that I had lived in delirium and 
illusion, and that disillusion in its turn 
had come, and none too soon; and that 
the freedom it brought, like the release 
from a sore illness, was paid for in full 
with bitterness, yet had left me not 
quite bankrupt. It is true enough, such 


an illness revolutionizes us: I am no 
longer what I have been; it almost 
seems to me that I shall never be that 
again; I have no longer what I once 
enjoyed, and I believe it gone forever. 
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But a kind divinity has come to me, 
and in place of what I have lost, has 
given me more than the pitiful boon 
of resignation ; has granted me to find 
in my art what I was truly a fool to 
look for in life. And I have found it 
not in turning away from this dear im- 
age, but in absorbing myself so deeply 
in it that I have fathomed the secret. 
Here is the portrait of the Julia whom 
I loved—do* you recognize it? Such 
beauty is yours! But do you recognize 
it? For this is truth, this is simplic- 
ity, this is purity—other than you! I 
have not yet finished it; but after 
you are gone I shall give it the last 
touches with all the love and all the 
calm with which I began—and you— 
shall be forgotten.” 


A PRAYER. 


By Anne Reeve Aldrich. 


A morrow must come on 
When I shall wake to weep, 

But just-for some short hours, 
God, give me sleep! 


I ask not hope’s return. 
As I have sowed I reap, 
Grief must awake with dawn, 
Yet oh, to sleep! 


No dreams, dear God, no dreams, 
Mere slumber, dull and deep, 

Such as Thou givest brutes. 
—Sleep, only sleep! 


VoL. X.—52 





CARLYLE’S POLITICS. 
By Edwin C. Martin. 


'T is a misfortune‘that persons 
_<° touched with the generous de- 
sire of making some acquaint- 
ance with Carlyle, should be 
so apt, when left to find their 
own way, to begin with one or 
another of five or six pieces 
that are sure to perplex them 
and may drive them forever 
from their design. Of these 
five or six the most important, no doubt, 
is “Sartor Resartus ;” but that has been 
so widely advertised as a difficult book 
that its significance as a pitfall cannot 
now be great. The most harmful in 
this sort are “Chartism,” “Past and 
Present,” and “Latter-day Pamphlets.” 
These, with an early essay, “ Signs of the 
Times,” and a late essay, ‘“ Shooting 
Niagara, and After” (which is but another 
“Latter-day Pamphlet,” somewhat be- 
lated), and the essay entitled “The Nig- 
ger Question ” (which is properly the first 
of the “ Latter-day Pamphlets,” though 
printed in the collected works, not as 
one of them, but as a “precursor ” of 
them), make up what one may call, for 
distinction’s sake at least, Carlyle’s po- 
litical writings. They are especially 
enticing to the unguided explorer be- 
cause, besides being short, they seem 
in their titles and such chapter-head- 
ings as “New Poor-law,” “Rights and 
Mights,” ‘ Model Prisons,” “ Stump Or- 
ator,” and “Parliaments,” to give prom- 
ise of a plain discussion, if not of a quick 
solution, of problems that are still of 
immediate interest. 

A completer disappointment than 
awaits whoever opens them in the ex- 
pectation solely of such a discussion, or 
of such a solution, could not be. For 
Carlyle was no compounder of specifics. 
“ Brothers,” said he, “I am sorry I have 
got no Morrison’s pill for curing the 
maladies of society. It were infinitely 
handier if we had a Morrison’s pill, act 


of Parliament, or other remedial meas- 
ure, which men could swallow, one 
good time, and then go on in their old 
courses, cleared from all miseries and 
mischiefs. Unluckily we have none 
such ; unluckily the heavens themselves, 
in their rich pharmacopeia, contain 
none such.” There must be, he held, 
‘‘a radical, universal alteration ” of the 
“regimen” and “ way of life.” What 
he sought to accomplish, therefore, was 
simply a quickening of the moral sense ; 
and the reward that the reader has for 
overcoming any difficulties that he en- 
counters and bringing himself into sym- 
pathetic attention to Carlyle, is not some 
complete plan or policy, but ennobled 
aspirations and a sturdier moral valor. 
Nowhere is Carlyle more whimsical, 
more tempestuous than in these politi- 
cal pieces. Any one who takes them up 
altogether unversed in Carlyle’s modes 
of thought and expression will be able 
to see in them, as John Stuart Mill says 
that for a long time he was able to see 
even in Carlyle’s early reviews, nothing 
but “insane rhapsody.” That the early 
reviews should ever have looked thus 
blank to Mill was not their fault so 
much as his; for they present no special 
difficulties and are, indeed, just the 
pieces that one would commend to the 
beginner in Carlyle, as insuring an easy 
and entertaining start. But Mill, it 
must be remembered, was the son of 
his father, and, what for the time being 
was perhaps more to his restriction on 
the imaginative side, the pupil of his 
father, who saw nothing but insane 
rhapsody in Carlyle to the end. It is 
the unfading glory of Mill that he ex- 
tended the bounds of the rigid school 
in which he had been reared, and enno- 
bled his philosophy under the teaching 
of opponents whom his father and other 
early Benthamites accounted only cloud- 
builders and dreamers. And one of 
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the influences to which he acknowl- 
edged indebtedness herein was these 
same early reviews of Carlyle’s. But 
there was a radical difference in mental 
constitution between them that made 
the appreciation of Carlyle necessarily 
and always a somewhat plodding busi- 
ness with Mill. This Mill was perfectly 
conscious of, and he has himself con- 
fessed it in a passage that is so suggest- 
ive to those who would go about to 
understand Carlyle that I may be par- 
doned for stopping by the way to quote 
it. ‘I did not, however,” Mill says, 
“deem myself a competent judge of 
Carlyle. I felt that he was a man of 
intuition, which I was not; and that as 
such he not only saw many things long 
before me which I could only, when 
they were pointed out to me, hobble 
after and prove, but that it was highly 
probable he could see many things 
which were not visible to me even after 
they were pointed out.” 

The foremost difficulty in the politi- 
cal pieces is the scant courtesy they 
seem to pay to all of our preconcep- 
tions. This was rather too much for the 


patience of Carlyle’s contemporaries and 
fellow-countrymen, but it is especially 
trying to readers of our day and nation. 
Our faith in democracy, very naturally 
—I had almost said, very properly— 


amounts to a superstition. The writer 
who finds democracy ill-adapted to any 
governmental service whatever must 
define his position nicely, or he will 
incur our suspicion of being an aristo- 
erat. And once the stigma of aristoc- 
racy is on him, the utmost conciliation 
will scarcely win us into any but un- 
friendly submission to his instructions. 
In Carlyle democracy is apt to seem, to 
the zealous democrat, to have found its 
most uncompromising foe; for against 
infatuation with it he at times fairly 
rages. The eight numbers of the “ Lat- 
ter-day Pamphlets,” or ten, if we count 
in “The Nigger Question ” and “ Shoot- 
ing Niagara,” are so many tornadoes 
blown from so many different directions 
against overweening confidence in gov- 
ernment by count of noses. Little 
wonder, therefore, that good Ameri- 
cans not a few have turned from him in 
anger and disgust ; for even good Eng- 
lishmen have been known to do so. 
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In this day any reader of sufficient 
seriousness of mind to care to know 
Carlyle, will have prepossessions in po- 
litical economy. As an exact and com- 
pleted science political economy finds 
perhaps a more tentative acceptance now 
than it found in England fifty years 
ago, when “ Chartism” and “ Past and 
Present” were writing. But its lead- 
ing principles are a part of the popular 
knowledge now as they were not then. 
A week’s reading in the newspapers 
acquaints one with the phrases, “‘ sup- 
ply and demand” and laissez faire, and 
with the desirability of “ buying in the 
cheapest and selling in the dearest mar- 
ket.” Add to the instructions of the 
newspapers those of a flood of pamph- 
lets and handbooks and of all the 
higher schools, and scarcely any thought- 
ful person is left without some settled 
notions in the science. But any one 
with settled notions in it is in danger 
of taking quick offence at Carlyle ; for 
he has at first view the air of pronounc- 
ing the whole of it utter moonshine. 

When the reader tarries a little, how- 
ever, and presents an open rather than 
a factious mind, he gets reassurance. 
He finds, on looking closely, that his pre- 
conceptions are not in quite the danger 
that he fancied them to be. For Car- 
lyle had no hope of getting trade and 
industry conducted on other general 
rules than those of supply and demand, 
and purchase in the cheapest and sale in 
the dearest market ; and he had no de- 
sire to employ the hand of government 
in all the small affairs of individual life. 
This, indeed, he nowhere gave himself 
the pains of explicitly saying. It has to 
be gathered as one runs, by implication, 
since Carlyle’s literary habit always was 
to rush on, fierce, flaming, wilful, jestful, 
to his one grand mark, dropping only 
hints where the reader, with his thoughts 
all fixed in the temporary, the local, had 
been expecting, perhaps, full and or- 
dered chapters. How much truth there 
might be in political economy was not 
his particular concern. His particular 
concern was rather to enforce the fact 
that political economy does not contain 
the whole code of social life ; and that 
the relations of man and man are not to 
be settled finally by unrestricted trade 
and a scale of money wages. 
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Besides a natural indisposition to the 
reasoning style, there were special ur- 
gencies in the time that may have made 
Carlyle less thoughtful to concede ex- 
pressly such value as he did not really 
deny to economic principles. He found 
this value already more than sufficiently 
attended to. Under the influence of 
Adam Smith, and on the foundations 
laid by him, Ricardo, Malthus, McCul- 
loch, and other English economists had 
reared a science wellnigh as absolute as 
mathematics. Writing about 1836, the 
French economist Blanqui, though him- 
self trained under the guidance of J. B. 
Say in all the strictness of the English 
school, and still remaining in consid- 
erable sympathy with it, was moved 
to this criticism on it: “ But the Eng- 
lish school has seen in the production 
of national wealth only an element of 
national power, and the economists of 
that school are too much accustomed 
to consider workmen as simply instru- 
ments of production. Scarcely a cry of 
pity escapes them at the sight of the 
crowded hospitals and prisons, filled 
with all the victims of our social ine- 
qualities. They close their ears to the 
complaints and let themselves be dazzled 
by the prestige of civilization, without 
asking themselves if this splendid edi- 
fice is not cemented with tears, and if 
its foundation is so solid that there is 
nothing to dread from shocks.” 

It is probable that Carlyle never 
read Blanqui’s Histoire de L’ Economie 
Politique en Europe, wherein this pas- 
sage occurs, and which was published 
in 1837, two years before “ Chartism.” 
But his own attitude toward the Eng- 
lish economists could not have more 
exactly reproduced Blanqui’s by con- 
sidered imitation. 

Under the same impulse the practical 
economists committed the same error as 
the speculative. Beginning with Pitt, 
the nobler-minded and more progressive 
of English statesmen took the ‘“‘ Wealth 
of Nations” for their guide and shaped 
their course by principle with a con- 
stancy unexampled. Thus the legisla- 
tion accomplished by Parliament from 
1815 to 1850 exhibits such a wide and 
varied application of economic doctrine 
to actual affairs that economic students 
have found it ever since their most 
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profitable field of study. But almost a 
necessary result of such constancy to 
principle was undue rigidity ; and thus 
we find such unselfish public servants 
as Richard Cobden and John Bright 
refusing on principle—that is economic 
principle—to support a bill to limit the 
labor of children to ten hours a day. 
Without the vote of either, three years 
later, that is in 1847, the Ten Hour Bill 
managed to become a law, and in the 
years succeeding the workman’s com- 
fort has been the legislator’s care no 
less than has the master’s liberty. “We 
have to-day,” says Mr. John Morley, “a 
complete, minute, and voluminous code 
for the protection of labor ; buildings 
must be kept pure of effluvia ; danger- 
ous machinery must be fenced ; chil- 
dren and young persons must not clean 
it while in motion ; their hours are not 
only limited but fixed ; continuous em- 
ployment must not exceed a given num- 
ber of hours, varying with the trade, 
but prescribed by the law in given cases ; 
a statutable number of holidays is im- 
posed ; the children must go to school, 
and the employer must every week have 
a certificate to that effect ; if an accident 
happens, notice must be sent to the 
proper authorities; special provisions 
are made for bakehouses, for lace-mak- 
ing, for collieries, and for a whole sched- 
ule of other special callings ; for the due 
enforcement and vigilant supervision of 
this immense host of minute prescrip- 
tions there is an immense host of in- 
spectors, certifying surgeons, and other 
authorities, whose business it is ‘to 
speed and post o’er land and ocean’ in 
restless guardianship of every kind of 
labor, from that of the woman who 
plaits straw at her cottage door, to the 
miner who descends into the bowels of 
the earth, and the seaman who conveys 
the fruits and materials of universal in- 
dustry to and fro between the remotest 
parts of the globe.” 

But none of all this had been accom- 
plished when Carlyle began to warn 
men that they could not live by laissez 
faire alone, and the most strenuous op- 
ponents of making a beginning in legis- 
lation of this nature were liberal states- 
men, planted, as they professed, on the 
everlasting rock of political economy. 
It is scarcely surprising, therefore, that 
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Carlyle felt under no necessity to say 
precisely how much trust, in his opin- 
ion, one might reasonably put in politi- 
cal economy. 

It should be noted, however, that the 
laissez faire, the let-alone, from which 
Carlyle urged departure was not strict- 
ly the dogma of the economists. What 
he strove to shake out of credit was 
not so much some notion respecting 
the province of legislation, as a gener- 
al belief that in human society one 
can remain free to mind only one’s 
own pleasure and business, and give no 
thought, sympathy, or guidance to one’s 
fellows ; that human society will go hap- 
pily on with one’s duty restricted to the 
sole province of comfortably looking 
out for one’s self. To induce a rather 
wider interposition of government than 
he found practised in England, was dis- 
tinctly one of the purposes of the polit- 
ical discourses, but it was a subordi- 
nate purpose, and neither in this nor in 
any other respect is there between the 
discourses and a reasonable political 
economy any substantial conflict. Such 


phrases as “‘noscience,” the “dismal sci- 


ence,” and “the gospel according to 
McCroudy,” which abound in Carlyle, 
are to be understood as employed more 
in jest than in earnest. 

Mr. Ruskin has undertaken a sys- 
tematic assault on the whole science of 
political economy, declaring, in effect, 
that every last shred of it shall be 
tossed out of window; and Mr. Ruskin 
called Carlyle “Master,” and sat rapt- 
urously at his feet. But this futile, 
though nobly inspired, enterprise of 
Mr. Ruskin’s is no necessary, though 
perhaps a natural enough, consequence 
of Carlyle’s teaching. Nor, indeed, is 
there the conflict between even Mr. Rus- 
kin and the economists that Mr. Rus- 
kin has flattered himself ; for, when one 
pokes a little into the rubbish-heap un- 
der his window, one finds that what has 
been tossed out is not political econ- 
omy at all, but something which Mr. 
Ruskin fancied to be that. 

Our politico-economic preconcep- 
tions, then, we find not so entirely dis- 
regarded by Carlyle, when we look well 
into him, as at first view they seem to 
be. With our democratic preconcep- 
tions, however, the occasion for appre- 
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hension does not so wholly disappear as 
we goon. It is not to be denied that 
in democracy Carlyle had slender faith ; 
that in his old age it became almost 
hateful to him. The inevitableness of 
democracy he saw clearly enough, and 
when he wrote “Chartism” and “ Past 
and Present,” that is, up to his forty- 
eighth year, he seemed not unrecon- 
ciled to it. The earlier measures of 
parliamentary reform he even in a mild 
way approves. But from the first, in 
considering the subject, his thoughts 
fastened too exclusively on the proba- 
ble subserviency of the popular assem- 
bly to the wishes of the constituency 
in Buncombe, our American word in 
which he took great delight. That 
Buncombe could attain to a very con- 
siderable wisdom in its wishes, and that 
the very fact of getting its wishes re- 
spected would of itself increase the dis- 
position and ability to frame such as 
merited respect, he discloses no hope ; 
and the virtue that lies in the very 
nature of democracy of itself eliciting 
sufficient popular reasonableness and 
moderation to insure, in the main, its 
fit execution, was not revealed to him. 
Or, say rather, was but half revealed to 
him ; for he does allow that “in all 
countries where men have attained any 
civilization, it is good that there be a 
parliament ;” and that “votes of men 
are worth collecting,” since men’s “ in- 
stincts, where these can be deciphered, 
are wise and human,” and ‘well de- 
serve attending to.” 

All that the democratic reader can do 
with this deficiency is to avoid taking 
it too much to heart. If he will do 
this, he can have no difficulty in seeing 
that any lack of confidence Carlyle may 
have had in popular government arose 
from no lack of popular sympathies. 

As Carlyle never wearies of telling us 
that mankind cannot do without the 
guidance of its kings, its kingly men, 
its noblemen, the mistake has been 
made of supposing that the hope of 
social regeneration which he refused to 
“yeformed ” parliaments, he accorded 
to kings and aristocracies as he found 
these actually existing. Even so care- 
ful a reader as Matthew Arnold has 
fallen into this error and asserts that 
“the power most representing the right 
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reason of the nation [meaning the Brit- 
ish nation], and most worthy, there- 
fore, of ruling is for Mr. Car- 
lyle the aristocracy,” meaning the ex- 
isting English aristocracy. In point 
of fact, the very best that Carlyle ever 
said of the actual English aristocracy 
was that, though it were swept quite 
out of political power by the tide of 
democracy, it still could, if it but 
would, with its large leisure and rev- 
enues and its good manners, exercise a 
wide influence for sobriety and true 
manliness. Hope that it would, how- 
ever, he had none ; for, even with polit- 
ical power, he found it capable only of 
its own pleasure and the preservation 
of its game. And the kings and noble- 
men without whose guidance society 
must, in his opinion, sooner or later 
plunge into anarchy, are those who 
shall come to their thrones and estates, 
not through some chance of birth, but 
by the divine right of superior wisdom 
and capability. Even on such kings 
and noblemen he would impose govern- 
ment, not for their own reward or 
honor, but as a rigid duty, and that the 


humbler classes might have their suffer- 
ings relieved and their lot made easier. 
The welfare of the humbler classes was 
the one end of it all. For them, in 
their struggles and sorrows, Carlyle’s 


very heart was torn. He was himself 
of them, and he never lost his sense of 
brotherhood with them. 

There was in Carlyle a certain arro- 
gance of intellect that grew with years, 
and often asserted itself in fashions that 
he himself felt to be grievous. This has 
been mistaken for arrogance of heart. 
But arrogance of heart he never had. 
In sympathies and manner of life he 
remained to the end much of the sim- 
ple peasant. Seldom a year passed, 
of the eighty-five that he lived, that he 
did not spend a month or two among 
the Scotch heaths and peat-bogs, in or 
near his humble boyhood home. There, 
nearer than anywhere else, his restless 
soul came to the attainment of that peace 
and composure which it was quite capa- 
ble of nowhere. To the end, his own 
poor, toiling, uneducated kinsmen con- 
tinued the dearest people on earth to 
him, and rarely came a payment from 
editor or publisher that, whatever his 
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own necessities, he did not share it with 
some of them. Had they been stupid, 
I am not sure that he would not at 
times have shown them scant mercy ; 
but their humbleness only bound them 
the closer. His own mode of life, for 
London, was hardly less frugal than 
theirs. He fared mainly on oatmeal 
and hams, which he would have only 
out of native Annandale, the London 
article, in his judgment, partaking of 
the specious, quack character of its en- 
vironment. His clothes, too, he would 
have only from an honest Dumfries 
tailor, who made them up in lots to last 
several years, and in forms that put 
them beyond the mutability of fashion. 

To intensify the promptings of nat- 
ure, there were peculiar conditions in 
Carlyle’s time. In all departments of 
trade and production it was a period 
of unprecedented growth. Yet, all the 
while, the poor-houses were crowded to 
bursting; the poor were feeding on 
nettles, or dying of starvation. Such 
want had never been known before, nor 
such plenty. Few were the years when 
there was not some riotous uprising to 
smash the hateful new machinery ; to 
fire ricks and barns, to lock up or burn 
down mills; to bear charters, great or 
small, with their five or fewer points, to 
the door of Parliament; or to shield 
some fatuous popular leader, like Sir 
Francis Burdett, or some knavish one, 
like Henry Hunt, from merited, perhaps, 
but ill-timed arrest. It was, in short, 
atime of complete distress and dread. 
The poorer classes lived in open hatred 
of the richer, and the richer in open fear 
of the poorer. 

Dwelling right amidst all this tangle 
and turmoil, Carlyle’s earnest and bode- 
ful nature could not but be deeply im- 
pressed by it. At seasons it laid such 
hold on him that his wonted tasks fell 
from his hand, and in a sort of frenzy, 
and for his private relief, rather than for 
the instruction or persuasion of others, 
he flung off some expression of his re- 
flections and emotions. Every one of 
the political pieces was composed in 
this mood and fashion. They were a 
compliance with no editorial commis- 
sion, a completion of no design to make 
a book on some chosen subject ; but a 
setting free of opinions that had taken 
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such complete possession of Carlyle’s 
mind that he could do nothing else until 
he had given them utterance. 

This accounts, in part, for their man- 
ner, which is more perplexing than their 
matter. It is kept within fair bounds 
in the earlier pieces, and “Chartism” 
and “ Past and Present,” in point of style, 
are among the best things Carlyle ever 
did. But in “Latter-day Pamphlets” 
the bounds are overleaped, and all of 
Carlyle’s faults are at their worst. The 
enigmatical quality, the habit of dis- 
daining to explain, becomes here es- 
pecially troublesome, and the tone is 
that of a man thrown by the sins and 
follies of his brethren, not into sorrow 
and sympathy, but into stormy passion. 
There appears, too, a straining, a writh- 
ing, to get the thought expressed, as of 
one half tongue-tied by anger. I know 
of no more interesting study in literary 
mechanism than the contrast presented 
by “Latter-day Pamphlets” and the 
book in which Matthew Arnold, some 
twenty years later, presented to English 
society a scheme for its regeneration 


that, well analyzed, proves to be sub- 


stantially the same as Carlyle’s. In 
“Culture and Anarchy” all is suave, 
genial, gracious. Even the roasting of 
a fanatical Dissenter is accomplished 
without sputter, in cheerful firelight. 
Even the taking-off of a barbarous 
game-preserver is achieved with a per- 
fect absence of ‘‘scene,” as becomes the 
high station of the subject, and without 
the “dull sickening thud” that attends 
all vulgar executions. Exactly the re- 
verse of this marks “ Latter-day Pam- 
phlets.” There is, however, a nerving, 
bestirring moral fervor, a sublime ear- 
nestness, that amply compensates for 
any want of gentleness, or of grace. 

In the political pieces, though, as 
everywhere else in Carlyle, the reader 
must fare ill who cannot see that the 
extravagances of speech are not to be 
taken too seriously. With Carlyle, as 
with all persons of his temperament, 
the disposition to lay the words on 
strong is half sportful, and under the 
gravest over-statement lies a humorous 
intent. He has no thought of being 
taken literally. He means much always, 
but he often means much less than he 
says, and he trusts to the reader’s sense 


of humor to make the due deduction. 
If the reader chances not to have a sense 
of humor, sad misunderstandings arise ; 
but if he have it, he comes to greatly 
relish the tasks that Carlyle demands 
of it. 

Whims of manner have done Carlyle 
an injustice really grave in the passages 
that refer to negro emancipation. His 
jeers at Exeter Hall and its humane 
achievement of freeing the slaves in the 
British West Indies, raise a constant 
suspicion against him of accounting the 
freeing of slaves a very small business, 
if not one much better left undone. 
The suspicion is altogether mistaken. 
His impatience with Exeter Hall was 
due to no tenderness for slavery, but al- 
together to the fact that, while Exeter 
Hall found the ear of the nation open 
to its appeal and Government standing 
ready to pour out treasure like water, 
for the relief of a few blacks in a distant 
colony, thousands of white men, of noble 
capacity, sat under the nation’s very eye 
naked, and hungry, and besotted, slaves 
in all but the name, and no philan- 
thropists organized, no government lay- 
ished its money for their emancipation. 
Noting in his private journal the pub- 
lication of a reply by Mill to the essay 
called “The Nigger Question,” Carlyle 
adds that Mill has told him therein, 
nothing that he did not very well know 
before. One easily believes this when 
one has got at the real meaning of his 
deliverances on this head ; but a patience 
beyond the command of many readers 
is required to get there. This note of 
Carlyle’s on Mill’s reply suggests, how- 
ever, a caution that one does well to 
carry with one always in dealing with 
Carlyle, and that is, not to be too quick 
to conclude that he has overlooked some- 
thing important. 

The full import of Carlyle’s political 
writings is not to be had without some 
attention to his relations to Bentham- 
ism. Mill, writing in 1838, asserted 
that “there was hardly to be found in 
England an individual of any importance 
in the world of mind, who (whatever 
opinions he may have afterward adopted) 
did not first learn to think ” from either 
Bentham or Coleridge. Any debt of 
inspiration that Carlyle owed to either 
of these masters was owed to Bentham. 
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But it was the inspiration of radical 
antagonism. Between a mind naturally 
sombre, and brooding, and apt to dwell 
on ‘“‘the wonders everywhere lying close 
on us,” and a mind assured, and cheery, 
and regarding man as a little lower in 
structure than the steam-engine, and 
susceptible of almost as precise regula- 
tion in society as the blocks on a checker- 
board, there could be no accord. To 
Bentham the web of human motives, so 
multiplex and mysterious in the com- 
mon regard, was the simplest of text- 
ures: through it all there ran, really, 
but one, desire of pleasure or dislike of 
pain. “Good motives,” and “bad mo- 
tives,” were empty phrases ; there was 
but the one, and it had no moral char- 
acter whatever. As for pleasures and 
pains ; the attainment of pleasure of 
any sort, the exemption from any sort 
of pain, was, taken by itself, wholly 
good. It became bad only as the pleas- 
ure attained or the pain avoided de- 
feated a greater pleasure or provoked a 
greater pain. All you had to do, there- 
fore, in running a society was to keep 
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the pleasures as large and the pains as 


small as possible. And the surest way 
of achieving this was to set every in- 
dividual free in the pursuit of his own 
pleasure, having care only that in this 
pursuit he did not jostle or obstruct 
hisneighbor. This, Bentham conceived, 
would be “to rear the fabric of felicity 
by the hands of reason and of law.” 
The later Benthamites, particularly 
Mill, by bringing intellectual and unself- 
ish pleasures into especial prominence, 
gave the scheme a nobility that makes 
it worthy always of respectful study, but 
as it first came from Bentham’s hand it 
was bald and repellent to a degree that 
this, or any other, outline of it is not 
likely to outdo. 

To Carlyle, on the other hand, “ after 
all our science, and sciences,” the world 
was “still a miracle; wonderful, in- 
scrutable, magical ;” ‘not an injustice 
but a justice.” All men born into it 
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were made by God, and had immortal 
souls. They were not, however, born 
equal, but very unequal, in respect both 
of opportunities and capacities. Hence, 
“of all ‘rights of man,’ the right of the 
ignorant man to be guided by the wiser, 
to be . . . held in the true course 
by him,” was “the indisputablest.” Na- 
ture herself had ordained it from the 
first. When, therefore, the men of 
larger opportunities and capacities did 
nothing but shoot partridges, or but 
stand futilely jargoning in parliaments 
and courts, or but pile up money for 
vain spending, or but sit in secluded 
deaneries debating of “ prevenient 
grace,” they had “parted company with 
the eternal inner fact of this universe,” 
and disaster impended for them and 
their nation. But for all men, what- 
ever their capacities and according 
thereto, the first duty, perhaps the sole 
duty, was honest work. “He that will 
not work according to his faculty, let 
him,” said Carlyle, “perish according to 
his necessity.” 

Carlyle’s attention fixed on Bentham- 
ism very early, and he never uttered 
himself on what he was wont to call 
“the condition-of-England question,” 
that he did not have Benthamism dis- 
tinctly in mind. He mentions it but 
casually and nowhere sets it up avowedly 
as his mark ; but everyone of his polit- 
ical pieces is consciously aimed at it. 
Hence Mr. John Morley is impelled 
to charge that Carlyle is the writer 
“above all others who has made Ben- 
thamism a term of reproach on the lips 
of men less wise than himself.” 

The theory of life that brought Carlyle 
thus into conflict with Benthamism is 
not likely to come soon into much prac- 
tice as the basis of a system of politics. 
But he proved its practicability, at least 
as a basis of individual conduct, by con- 
forming his own sturdily to it, and his 
life has thereby become, despite the 
tittle-tattle it has set afioat, even a more 
potent inspiration than his works. 
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R. GEORGE FARN- 
HAM, counsellor-at-law, 
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tangling certain persons 
in, and extricating certain others from, 
the meshes of the law, found himself, at 
the age of thirty-five, with a respectable 
balance in bank and a pronounced crav- 
ing for rest and recreation. Summer 
was coming on, the courts would soon be 
closed, and a torpor was settling down 
upon the field of litigation, and the idea 
of a vacation abroad presented itself to 
his mind with alluring force. He was 
weary of briefs and bills of exceptions ; 
his office was taking on, to his jaded 
eyes, an aspect of dreary dinginess that 
promised to become unendurable in the 
near future, and the long rows of buff- 
clad digests and revised statutes seemed 
to glare down upon him from their 
shelves, like wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
with grim suggestions of long nights of 
toil. Under these impelling influences 
he turned his back upon the law, packed 
a portmanteau, and found himself upon 
a bright morning in June on the steam- 
er Servia, fairly committed to a three 
months’ sojourn in foreign parts. 

As the hour of sailing drew near he 
stood on the hurricane deck, leaning 
against the rail and watching with live- 
ly interest the animated scene on the 
pier below. A double line of passen- 
gers and their friends was thronging 
up and down the gangway giving access 
to the lower deck, a crowd of specta- 
tors, idlers, and itinerant vendors of 
steamer-chairs and other comforts of 
the sea was swarming below him on the 
pier, and a number of agile cabin-stew- 
ards in blue jackets were rushing up 
and down a supplemental gangway, 
bringing aboard an endless variety of 
steamer-trunks, hand-bags, and bundled 
rugs. Carriages drove up, discharged 
their living freight and made their way 
back through the surging crowd amid 
volleys of imprecations; while the 


decks of the steamer swarmed with peo- 
ple chattering, scolding, and weeping 
farewells with the feverish vehemence 
peculiar to such occasions. Farnham, 
enjoying the spectacle with all the relish 
of a school-boy abandoning his books 
for a time, turned to a fellow-passenger 
who stood beside him at the rail, and 
remarked, ‘A busy scene, sir.” 

“T should call it a bedlam,” said the 
other, without looking up. “I never 
could understand the insane curiosity 
that impels people remaining at home, 
to subject themselves to the most un- 
pleasant feature of going abroad.” 

“Meaning the crowd?” inquired 
Farnham. 

“Yes,” replied the other, shortly, 
“the rabble, the deafening racket, the 
infernal discomfort of the whole busi- 
ness ;” with which he turned abruptly 
and walked away as if not in the mood 
for further conversation. 

Farnham, at complacent peace with 
himself and with the world, looked after 
him with good-humored surprise. He 
was a tallish man of powerful build, 
with a full brown beard and hair slight- 
ly marked with gray, exceedingly well 
dressed, and having the unmistakable 
bearing of a man of the world. Bya 
momentary glimpse of his face as he 
turned away, Farnham saw that he had 
regular features, a dark complexion, and 
a certain self-contained expression that 
was not altogether prepossessing. As 
he disappeared in the crowd Farnham 
turned again and resumed his watch 
of the scene below. 

At this moment the bell for “all 
ashore” was rung and the crowd on the 
gangway began to resolve itself into a 
stream bound shoreward, occasionally 
broken by a belated passenger hurried- 
ly making his way upward through the 
living tide. Then the stream dwindled 
to a few stragglers, and finally to the in- 
evitable last man, scrambling downward 
while the gangway was swaying in the 
slings ; the long plank was lowered and 
cast off, a mighty pulse began to throb 
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beneath Farnham’s feet, and the great 
ship backed majestically out of the slip 
amid a tempest of shouts of farewell. 

It was at this instant that Farnham’s 
attention was attracted to a cab that 
came rattling along the pier, scattering 
the crowd in every direction. As it 
drew up at the gangway opening, a 
man sprang out and crying frantically, 
“Stop! stop!” rushed to the edge of 
the pier and began running back and 
forth upon the stringpiece as if medi- 
tating a desperate attempt to leap out 
and clutch at the side of the receding 
ship. A roar of derisive laughter burst 
from the bystanders as this preposter- 
ous intention became evident, and two 
of the wharf hands seized the distracted 
man and roughly dragged him _ back, 
struggling and protesting, until he was 
lost to view in the crowd that surged 
about him. Farnham fancied, from a 
sudden expression on his face as he was 
dragged away, that he had recognized 
someone on the upper deck, and glan- 
cing around involuntarily, discovered the 
bearded passenger standing beside him 
at the rail, gazing down upon the scene 
with an angry scowl. At this moment 
they came abreast of the end of the pier, 
where a scene of waving handkerchiefs 
and tossing sun-umbrellas of every hue 
and shade burst upon them like a 
mighty kaleidoscope, and at the same 
instant the belated traveller appeared in 
the surging mass of people, hatless and 
dishevelled and clutching wildly at the 
air, as if he would stay the departing 
ship. ‘Intolerable ass!” muttered the 
bearded man in a savage whisper, and 
striking the rail furiously with his 
clenched fist, he strode angrily away. 

The sail through the river and down 
the bay was enough of a novelty to keep 
Farnham busily observant, and it was 
not until the Hook had been passed and 
the pilot taken off that he bethought 
himself of going below to don his 
steamer-cap and shoes, and otherwise 
prepare himself for a week of seafaring 
leisure. He had secured a berth in an 
outside room in the double row just aft 
the saloon companionway, and as he en- 
tered the passage leading to it he met his 
bearded acquaintance just coming out 
ofthe room. “Mr. Farnham?” said the 
dark man, interrogatively. “That is my 
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name,” replied Farnham. “Iam Cap- 
tain Black,” said the other, bowing stiff- 
ly ; “I believe we are booked as room- 
mates,” and pushing by him, walked 
away without pausing for a reply. 

“T hope you'll pan out better than 
you promise, my good fellow,” said Farn- 
ham to himself, philosophically ; and en- 
tering his room, he was soon busily oc- 
cupied in making a convenient disposal 
of his modest belongings. 

The door stood open, and Farnham 
presently became aware of the presence, 
in the room directly opposite, of a fel- 
low-passenger similarly occupied. He 
seemed to be of about the height and 
build of Farnham’s room-mate, but his 
face, of which Farnham caught an occa- 
sional glimpse as he moved about, was 
as unlike that gentleman’s as could well 
be imagined. He was clean shaven, of a 
pallor that was almost unearthly, and 
had a hideous scar extending from one 
corner of his mouth down across his 
chin. To all this was added a certain 
wildness of eye that was so distinctly 
repellent, that Farnham inwardly con- 
gratulated himself that Captain Black 
had fallen to his lot instead of this un- 
prepossessing stranger ; and completing 
his arrangements, loaded himself with 
cigars and went on deck. 

Events proved that if Captain Black 
was not companionable, he was at least 
unobtrusive. Except for the mere 
knowledge to the contrary, Farnham 
had the room virtually to himself. His 
companion rose, had his tub, dressed, 
and went on deck long before the over- 
worked counsellor-at-law had finished 
his supplemental morning doze, and re- 
tired at night so late and so quietly 
that Farnham never so much as knew 
when he came into the room. As for 
the rest, the man was singularly preoc- 
cupied in manner, acknowledging with 
the merest nod and with an absent air 
Farnham’s salutation when they chanced 
to meet, and keeping aloof from him 
and, with one exception, from the other 
passengers as well, with a persistence 
that was too marked to permit any at- 
tempt at a closer acquaintance. 

The exception, to Farnham’s surprise, 
was the uninviting-looking occupant of 
the opposite room. What made this 
remarkable selection still more surpris- 
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ing was the fact that the acquaintance 
between the two had evidently been 
made aboard ship, as Farnham had 
seen them passing and repassing each 
other without the slightest sign of recog- 
nition during the afternoon of the day 
of sailing ; yet before twenty-four hours 
had elapsed an intimacy had been 
formed and matured between these 
strangely contrasted men, so close that 
they seemed to be inseparable. Morn- 
ing, noon, and far into the night they 
sat and smoked together in secluded 
corners, the man with the scar constant- 
ly talking in a smothered undertone, 
with a certain fierce vehemence and vio- 
lence of gesture, and the captain listen- 
ing with a brooding look upon his dark 
features and an observant eye upon the 
other’s face. Farnham was »azzled and, 
for a while, found a singular fascination 
in furtively watching the two men and 
mentally speculating as to what strange 
community of interest had brought them 
together. The few passengers with 
whom he chanced to fall into conversa- 
tion knew as little about the scar-faced 
man as he himself knew about Captain 
Black, and beyond the fact that his name 
was Leath, learned incidentally from the 
cabin-steward, no information of any 
kind was obtainable. Farnham’s inter- 
est in the matter, being rather antipa- 
thetic than otherwise, was short-lived, 
and in the course of a day or two sub- 
sided into a mere glance at the two men 
when he chanced to come upon them. 
The weather was fair and promised to 
hold; but shortly after passing the 
Banks the ship ran into a rough sea 
rolling heavily from the southward, evi- 
dently the tail of a storm that had 
passed up from the tropics. As the day 
wore on the sea continued rising, and by 
nightfall the ship was rolling heavily, 
and Farnham, who had thus far fared 
well, began to experience certain pre- 
monitions that impelled him, after a 
proud struggle against fate, to forego 
his after-dinner cigar and turn in at an 
unseemly hour, in the hope that a night’s 
rest would set him right. He lay in his 
berth, occasionally falling into a doze 
and then being roused by an unusually 
violent plunge as the ship labored in 
the heavy sea, getting up from time to 
time to secure and make fast the various 
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toilet articles that had drifted from their 
moorings, and then tumbling into his 
berth again with a qualmish apprehen- 
sion that the supreme moment he was 
fighting against was upon him. 

It was just after one of these excur- 
sions that the door opened and Captain 
Black came intothe room. The curtain 
of the berth was drawn so that he was 
concealed from view, but Farnham, half 
dozing, was vaguely aware, above the 
creaking of the ship, of his movements 
about the room; and an occasional rat- 
tle of keys and the snapping of a lock 
indicated the opening of some article 
of luggage. These trifling noises not be- 
ing disturbing in themselves, Farnham 
finally dropped asleep and was presently 
involved in a contested will case of ex- 
traordinary magnitude, with his most 
important witness a fugitive in the wilds 
of Madagascar. The details progressed 
with astonishing velocity, accompanied 
by distracting complications heretefore 
unheard of in law practice, and matters 
were assuming a portentous aspect with 
tremendous pecuniary penalties impend- 
ing, when he awoke and started up with 
a sudden consciousness that the curtain 
had been drawn aside and that he had 
been looked upon as he lay sleeping in 
his berth. He pushed it back and looked 
out, and as he did so the door of the 
room was softly closed and he heard the 
heavy footsteps of Captain Black going 
out through the passageway. The inci- 
dent was sufficiently annoying in itself, 
but Farnham found it doubly so from 
the manifest impossibility of resenting 
it at the moment, and after fuming over 
it to no purpose he lay down again, re- 
solving to give his room-mate a bit of 
his mind in the morning; and bracing 
himself with his knees against the roll- 
ing of the ship, tried to compose him- 
self to sleep. But sleep would not come. 
The sudden awakening and the resulting 
irritation had excited him, and he rolled 
and tossed about, dropping off into fit- 
ful naps and waking with every violent 
plunge of the ship, and occasionally mut- 
tering unseemly imprecations against 
the evil chance that had broken in upon 
his night’s rest. 

It was just after one of these wakings 
that he heard the sound of a hurried 
step descending the companionway, and 
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someone came aft through the open 
cabin and turned into the passageway 
almost on a run ; the door of the op- 
posite room was opened, closed again 
and locked, apparently with feverish 
haste, and all was still again. Farnham, 
listening with alert attention, heard two 
bells strike a moment after, and con- 
cluding, from the hour, that Captain 
Black would soon follow his friend, pre- 
pared to speak his mind then and there ; 
nursing which amiable intention he pre- 
sently fell sound asleep. 


“Beg pardon, sir,” said a voice, and 
Farnham started up. It was morning, 
and the bath-steward was standing in 
the doorway. “ Beg pardon, sir,” said 
the man again, with astartled look upon 
his face; “ but Captain Black isn’t here, 
sir, and his berth hasn’t been used.” 

“ Well, I'm not responsible for his not 
coming to bed,” said Farnham, testily. 
“What time is it ?” 

“Just gone seven bells, sir,” said the 
steward. 

“Very good, Ill get up,” said Farn- 
ham, after a moment’s deliberation. 
“See if you can get me a bath,” and the 
man withdrew. 

Farnham, reflecting upon the stew- 
ard’s rather startling announcement, 
found his irritation giving way to a 
vague foreboding of evil, with which 
came a disturbing recollection of Leath’s 
hurried return to his room the night 
before. Could the man tell anything? 
He looked out into the passageway, but 
the door of the opposite room was closed 
and Farnham could not bring himself to 
knock and learn—he knew not what; 
and he dressed with feverish haste, and 
went on deck with an increasing sense 
of an agitation which he could not 
shake off. He made a complete tour of 
the ship, examined every part of the 
decks, looked into the smoking-room, 
and finally went into the dining-saloon, 
where a vacant chair marked Captain 
Black’s place at the breakfast - table ; 
and then, coming across his cabin- 
steward, questioned him, and learned 
that the man had been off watch the 
night before and could tell him nothing. 
The matter began to assume an ugly 
look, and Farnham went direct to the 
purser, and in ten minutes the ship was 
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being thoroughly searched from stem to 
stern. Nota trace of the missing man 
could be found; Captain Black had 
vanished as absolutely as if he had been 
absorbed into the atmosphere. 

When Farnham related the events of 
the preceding night it was determined 
to question Leath at once ; and on the 
steward’s report that the man was ill and 
was still in his berth, Farnham and the 
purser went to his room and knocked 
for admittance. Leath unlocked the 
door without parley and was back again 
in his berth as they entered the room, 
leaning on one elbow and glaring 
angrily at them as he demanded their 
business. The man was evidently ill 
and looked horrible. His face, appar- 
ently tanned by the sea-air, had taken 
on a swarthy hue that made his extraor- 
dinary pallor even more ghastly than be- 
fore, and the scar on his chin blazed 
with an angry flush as though he had 
been freshly branded on the face. 

He listened to the purser’s statement, 
manifesting extreme agitation as the 
story proceeded, and at its conclusion 
fell back upon his pillow and covered 
his face with hishands. “TI can tell you 
nothing,” he said after a brief silence, 
speaking in a smothered voice that was 
singularly discordant. “I left bim, 
smoking and leaning on the rail near 
the turtle-back, and came below at 
eleven o’clock. You must have heard 
me,” he added, appealing to Farnham, 
who nodded assent. ‘ What followed is 
as dark to me as it isto you. I had 
been drinking and my recollection is 
confused; I only remember that the 
sea was horrible to look at!” and with 
a shudder he turned his face to the 
wall, and Farnham and the purser, 
exchanging a significant glance, left 
him. 

“We must go to the old man with 
this,” said the purser, with an ominous 
shake of the head, and requesting Farn- 
ham to follow him, led the way to the 
captain’s room. The news had already 
spread about the ship, and as they 
passed along the deck, little groups of 
passengers were discussing the tragedy 
with repressed voices, and Farnham 
observed, with great annoyance, that 
they glanced curiously at him as he 
went by, and felt that he was being con- 
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nected with the affair in a thoroughly 
unpleasant manner. 

The captain heard the grim story 
through and reflected for a few mo- 
ments with a disturbed countenance. 
“There’s nothing to be done,” he said at 
length ; “when we get in I shall ask 
this gentleman and the other to remain 
aboard until we can communicate with 
the authorities. If Leath refuses,” he 
continued, fixing on the unfortunate 
man with the same suspicion that pos- 
sessed both Farnham and the purser, 
“T shall take the responsibility of de- 
taining him. Meanwhile, take charge of 
the missing man’s effects and tell the 
men not to talk.” 

And now that the dark premonition 
had grown into a gruesome fact, Farn- 
ham began to experience a depression 
of spirits that promised to put an end 
to his enjoyment of the remainder of 
the voyage. As the day wore on, the 
gloom fastened upon him like a pall, 
until he was impelled, just before night- 
fall, to go to the purser and ask to be 
given another room where he could be 
free from the disquieting associations 


of his late quarters, and away from 
the immediate proximity of Leath, for 
whom he had conceived an unconquer- 


able aversion. The purser fell in with 
his humor without demur, and Farnham 
found himself transferred to a stuffy 
inside cabin on the main deck with a 
positive sense of benefaction. His for- 
mer apartment was abandoned to the 
goods and chattels of Captain Black, 
and Leath, locked in his room, was left 
alone with his secret, if he had one. 

It was with a sense of infinite relief 
that Farnham, coming on deck one 
morning, saw the Skelligs rising like 
mammoth teeth from the sea, and soon 
afterward the green cliffs of the Irish 
mainland. His spirits rose as the steamer 
ran along the coast, passed inside the 
Fastnet Rock, and finally turned into 
the mouth of Queenstown Harbor ; and 
he watched with lively interest the ar- 
rival alongside of the rakish little tender 
and the transfer of an interminable 
number of mail-bags to her ample deck. 
The procession of bag-bearing stewards 
having finished their labors, he crossed 
to the opposite side of the ship, and 
was engaged in serene contemplation of 


the whitewashed glories of the Roche’s 
Point light, when he was touched on the 
shoulder, and turning, saw the purser 
at his side with two strangers. 

“We are beginning to get a little 
light on our affair, Mr. Farnham,” said 
the purser. ‘These gentlemen are of- 
ficers from Scotland Yard with a requi- 
sition and a warrant for the arrest of 
Captain Black on a charge of forgery. 
Mr. Lethbridge and Mr. Darke—Mr. 
Farnham,” and the two detectives 
touched their hats and regarded Farn- 
ham with a professional air, as if long- 
ing to take him into custody in the 
absence of their legitimate prey. 

“No statement to make, I suppose,” 
said Mr. Lethbridge, a sharp-featured, 
fresh-faced man with light hair. 

“None,” said Farnham. “Mr. Neal 
knows allI can tell you.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Lethbridge, 
affably. “Now then, Mr. Neal,” he 
added, turning to the purser, “if you'll 
be good enough to show us below, we'll 
take a look at the effects ;” and touching 
their hats again, the two officers fol- 
lowed the purser, leaving Farnham to 
resume his interrupted observation of 
the lighthouse. Meanwhile, with a pro- 
digious ringing of bells, the tender cast 
off and paddled up the harbor, the great 
pulse began to throb again, and the 
steamer, turning her prow seaward, went 
on her way up the Channel. 

Farnham, slowly pacing the deck, 
presently saw the purser and Leth- 
bridge emerge from the companionway 
and come toward him. “Mr. Farnham,” 
said the former, “I’m afraid you and I, 
without saying much about the matter, 
have been doing that poor devil Leath 
a great injustice. Read this,” and he 
handed Farnham an unsealed envelope. 
It was addressed “To whom it may 
concern,” and opening it, Farnham 
found enclosed the following letter : 


In the almost absolute certainty of being 
apprehended upon my arrival, I have chosen 
the only means open to me of avoiding the dis- 
grace and punishment that would inevitably 
follow. I had hoped to escape, with the firm 
intention of never resting until I had made 
restitution for the only crime that has ever 
stained my life; but it was not to be. The 
appearance, at the moment of departure, of a 
man upon whose blind confidence and dull ap- 
prehension I had relied, for such a tardy dis- 
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covery of my betrayal of trust as would give 
me ample time for escape, has told me that 
the cable would assuredly carry the intelligence 
abroad long before I could reach English soil. 

I had at first no intention of leaving New 
York. I expected, with incredible fatuity, to 
delay exposure until some lucky chance should 
permit me to cover, for all time, the traces of 
my wrong-doing ; but the mental strain conse- 
quent upon continued and complicated falsify- 
ing of accounts, became unendurable, and in 
an evil moment I appropriated certain funds 
from a quarter where immediate examination 
and discovery were improbable, and ventured 
all upon that mirage of defaulters—faro, I 
lost. There was no time for resort to the ex- 
pedients of disguise and concealed identity 
which might have saved me. I attempted to 
deceive my associate by the desperate subter- 
fuge of a forged cable message calling me 
abroad on family affairs; made up my luggage 
and boarded the steamer almost at the hour of 
sailing, only to find myself unmasked at the 
last moment. 

I feel no longing for the life I am about to 
end, nor do I leave a single soul who will 
mourn my death. I regret, alone, that restitu- 
tion is beyond my power, The sea is merciful 
to me in all else. 

LANSING BLACK. 


“Poor fellow!” said Farnham. “How 
bad a matter was it?” 

“Extensive forgeries and about six- 
teen thousand pounds in hard cash, 
supposed to be with him,” replied Leth- 
bridge. ‘“That’s all we know. Partic- 
ulars by mail.” 

“Tam glad Leath is out of it, at all 
events,” said Farnham, heartily enough. 

“So am I, sir,” echoed the purser ; 
“but I'm blessed if it didn’t look ugly 
for a while.” With which reminiscence 
he and Mr. Lethbridge went below 
again to resume their examination of 
Captain Black’s effects. 

Leath kept his room with extraordi- 
nary persistence until the last moment. 
Farnham, with a vague idea of making 
amends for his recent suspicions by 
some sort of friendly advances, looked 
for him on the tender the next morning, 
but failed to find him in the crowd of 
passengers; nor did he get a sight of 
him until the very last of the number 
were disembarking, when Leath, wear- 
ing a mackintosh reaching to his heels 
and with a muffler or scarf swathed 
about the lower part of his face, sud- 
denly appeared at the head of the gang- 
way leading to the landing-stage, and 
paused irresolutely as if loath to come 
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ashore. Farnham, who was awaiting 
his luggage on the landing-stage and 
chatting meanwhile with the two detec- 
tives, was about to attract his attention 
by asign of recognition, when Leath, as 
if suddenly mastering his indecision, 
strode rapidly down the gangway, and 
began roughly pushing his way through 
the throng of waiting passengers. At 
this moment Lethbridge touched Farn- 
ham on thearm and pointed significantly 
to a woman who was standing at the foot 
of the gangway with her eyes intently 
fixed upon Leath. She was a sad-faced 
woman, plainly clad, and Farnham no- 
ticed that she was holding her hand 
tremulously to her mouth, as if endeay- 
oring to control excessive agitation. As 
Leath passed her without a glance of 
recognition, her eyes dilated as with a 
sudden sickening terror, and then, ap- 
parently moved by an uncontrollable 
impulse, she flung herself before him 
with her hands against his breast, cry- 
ing, “Roger! Don’t you know me?” 


Leath’s face, for an instant, looked as if 
it had been turned to stone, then, catch- 
ing sight of Farnham’s astonished gaze, 


he instantly passed his arm about the 
imploring figure before him and said 
hurriedly, “I did not see you. Come 
away,” and pushed on with the woman, 
sobbing convulsively, on his arm. 

“Rather a rum meeting, that,’ ob- 
served Mr. Lethbridge, dryly, and Farn- 
ham, who had witnessed the scene with 
an immediate revival of his former an- 
tipathy, shrugged his shoulders in in- 
finite disgust, and washing his hands of 
Mr. Leath and his affairs, went off to 
look after his own effects. 

No further incidents of importance 
marked Farnham’s sojourn abroad. 
He traversed the beaten road of insular 
and continental sightseeing for his 
allotted time, and returned to his legal 
grindstone with such agreeable recol- 
lections of his vacation, that the follow- 
ing June found him again in London 
with the pleasant prospect of further 
rambles before him during the summer 
months. He had heard the particulars 
of the forgery while at home, but it was 
simply the old story of securities raised 
from their face value, followed by the 
coarser crime of actual theft, and end- 
ing with a ruined firm and a beggared 
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partner; and the affair had almost 
passed from his memory, when it was 
suddenly recalled by an incident of the 
most startling character. 

Farnham, waiting for a friend, was 
standing at the window of that depres- 
sing apartment, the smoking-room of 
Her Majesty's Hotel, gazing aimlessly 
into the side street and observing the 
grimy wall of a noble lord’s grounds on 
the opposite side of the way, when his 
attention was attracted to two men who 
came from the direction of the neigh- 
boring thoroughfare, and stopped, con- 
versing leisurely, at the entrance to the 
hotel. With the man who faced him 
Farnham had no concern; but he was 
instantly and strangely interested in 
the other, who stood with his back 
toward him. The subtle individuality 
which occasionally asserts itself in the 
human back told him that he knew 
this man, and the consciousness sent an 
unaccountable thrill through his veins. 
A moment after, the other of the two 
walked away and the owner of the ex- 
pressive back turned to enter the hotel. 
As Farnham caught sight of his face his 


first impression was that he had been 


mistaken ; then there arose in his 
memory like a flash of light, a vision of 
the deck of the Servia a year ago and 
the two consorting men who had so 
unpleasantly impressed him, and he re- 
coiled as though he had been shot. 
The full brown beard had disappeared, 
and a carefully waxed gray mustache 
and pointed goatee had replaced it ; but 
if Captain Black ever walked upon the 
earth he stood in the flesh before Farn- 
ham at that moment. As this astound- 
ing fact divulged itself the man dis- 
appeared through the doorway, and 
Farnham sank breathless into a chair. 
The apparition, for it seemed little 
more to Farnham’s excited fancy, came 
directly into the smoking-room, glanced 
casually at him as he sat quaking in his 
chair, and went out without a sign of 
recognition. Farnham breathed again. 
He had grown stouter and wore a 
beard, and it afforded him unspeakable 
relief to feel that these changes in his 
outward man had effectually concealed 
his identity. He sat still, watching 
through the open doorway the man who 
had apparently risen from the sea, and 
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saw him stop for a moment at the 
office window and then pass through 
the hall and up the stairs. He was 
evidently staying at the hotel, and 
Farnham, presently recovering his com- 
posure, sauntered out of the room with 
as much unconcern as he could assume 
and inquired of the hall-porter who the 
gentleman was who had just come in. 

“His name is Pelham, sir,” said the 
man; “Mr. Francis Pelham, I think. 
He’s not stopped here before, sir.” 

“Thank you,” said Farnham. “Be 
good enough not to mention that I in- 
quired ; he might consider it an im- 
pertinence ;” and impressing this in- 
junction upon the porter by a judicious 
bestowal of a shilling, he went out and, 
oblivious of his appointment, hailed 
a hansom and was driven to Scotland 
Yard as fast as an indifferent horse 
could take him. 

Lethbridge was absent, but upon 
Farnham’s assurance that his business 
was urgent, he was sent for and present- 
ly came in, and Farnham was again re- 
assured by finding that even the detect- 
ive’s keen eye failed to recognize him in 
his altered personality. A reference to 
the events of the preceding summer, 
however, immediately recalled him to 
Lethbridge’s memory, and he told, as 
concisely as possible, the extraordinary 
discovery which he believed he had 
made. Lethbridge heard him through 
and then shook his head incredulously. 
“T’ve come across strange things in my 
line, Mr. Farnham,” he said, ‘‘ but this 
is the toughest yarn I’ve ever heard yet. 
It can’t be, sir, it can’t be. Darke and I 
prodded every corner of the ship, and I 
tell you the man wasn’t there.” 

“And I tell you that the man is in 
London at this moment,” said Farnham, 
vehemently. ‘Apply any test that you 
please, and you'll find I’m right.” 

Lethbridge pondered dubiously for a 
moment, and then asked Farnham to re- 
peat to him, in their consecutive order, 
all the details of Captain Black’s disap- 
pearance from the steamer. This Farn- 
ham did with scrupulous exactness, 
Lethbridge listening attentively and 
checking off the narrative from time to 
time with affirmative nods of his head. 

“Now,” said Lethbridge, “ go over the 
business on the landing-stage in the 
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same way, so I may be sure I’ve got the 
thing straight in my head.” 

Farnham complied as before and was 
carefully reciting the sequence of events, 
when he became suddenly aware of 
a change in the detective’s manner. 
Lethbridge was leaning forward in his 
chair in an attitude of the most alert 
attention, and with a strange gleam in 
his eyes that betokened extraordinary 
emotion ; and as the story ended, he 
brought his hand down upon his knee 
with a resounding slap and exclaimed 
exultingly, “‘ By George, I have it!” 

“ Now look here, sir,” he continued, 
before Farnham could speak; “you 
can help us if you will. If this is the 
right man he is an extraordinary cool 
hand, and we mustn’t touch him until 
we are ready for him. That won't be 
until day after to-morrow, as I must 
send a man out of town to bring up an- 
other party that we shall need.” 

“ But suppose—” said Farnham, who 
would have preferred immediate action ; 
“suppose, meanwhile, our man takes it 
into his head to leave.” 

“Then Tl stop him at a venture,” 
said Lethbridge, with a grim smile, 
“but I don’t want to move a minute too 
soon if I can help it. Now, I want you 
to take a table near him in the coffee- 
room—say to-morrow at breakfast.” 

“ But I'm not staying there,” objected 
Farnham. 

“Take a room there over-night,” said 
Lethbridge, promptly, “and give ’em a 
wrong name.” 

“T don’t fancy doing that,” said Farn- 
ham, after a moment’s reflection. 

“There isn’t a bit of ’arm in it,” said 
Lethbridge, “and it will help us a lot.” 

* And what then?” said Farnham. 

“ Why, then,” continued Lethbridge, 
with a reassuring smile, “when you're 
ready to go in to breakfast, just step 
out of the ’otel door for a moment so I 
can see you, and then leave word if any- 
one asks for you, to have him shown in 
direct to your table. That'll give me a 
chance for complete observation of your 
party without attracting any attention 
whatsoever, and without anybody being 
any the wiser but me. After that you 
can go off and leave the business in my 
hands until everything’s ready. I sup- 
pose you'd like to see the end of it, sir?” 
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concluded the detective, with a confi- 
dent interrogation. 

**Well—yes ; after having gone so far 
—I would,” said Farnham: 

“Very good, sir, I'll look you up,” 
said Mr. Lethbridge, cheerfully. “Mind 
you sit with your back to him.” 

Farnham went away with a disquiet- 
ing sense of having been cleverly im- 
pressed into the English detective ser- 
vice ; but an irrepressible desire to 
follow up the unravelling of the mystery 
that lay before him enabled him to 
stifle certain stirrings of conscience by 
the self-assurance that he was merely 
furthering the ends of justice. He 
wandered aimlessly about, avoiding the 
vicinity of the hotel until bedtime, 
when he sneaked in, carrying a satchel, 
and with a humiliating consciousness of 
imposture lying heavily on his mind, 
and was allotted a gloomy back room 
at the top of the house. Here he passed 
a horrible night, largely occupied in 
running down preposterous criminals 
of all grades, and awoke with a pardon- 
able feeling of repugnance for his self- 
invited breakfast company. 

Pelham was already seated in the 
coffee-room when he went down-stairs, 
and having bespoken the adjoining table, 
he went to the entrance door of the 
hotel as agreed and looked up and 
down the street. Not a sign of Leth- 
bridge could be seen, and Farnham, 
with a cheering hope that the appoint- 
ment had miscarried, went in to break- 
fast and seated himself with his back to 
his unsuspecting neighbor. He had 
ordered his customary eggs and bacon 
and breakfast tea, and was looking 
through the morning paper, when a 
dark-complexioned man with a profu- 
sion of black hair, and wearing specta- 
cles, was shown in to his table, and be- 
fore Farnham could utter a protest, 
seated himself, and taking from his 
pocket a bundle of documents, began, 
“T have looked into the matter of the 
mining prospectus, and I have all the 
figures here as you requested.” With 
this there came a warning pressure of 
his foot beneath the table, and Farnham 
knew that Lethbridge sat before him. 

Farnham was already sufficiently out 
of humor to be excessively annoyed by 
what he considered a useless and ridicu- 
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lous masquerade, and ate his breakfast 
in sullen silence, while Lethbridge rat- 
tled on with amazing volubility, giving 
the most astounding statistics about the 
mining property, and keeping mean- 
while a stealthy watch upon the sus- 
pected man at the adjoining table, until 
having presumably familiarized himself 
to the proper standard, he gathered 
up his papers and took his departure, 
to Farnham’s infinite relief. That 
thoroughly disgusted gentleman dawd- 
led over his breakfast until he heard 
Pelham leave the room, and seeing him 
presently pass the coffee-room window, 
took his own departure, satchel in hand, 
mentally vowing never to be caught 
again in a similar mess. 

The next morning, just as he had 
finished breakfasting at his own lodg- 
ings, Lethbridge, fresh-faced and fair- 
haired again, made his appearance in 
such confident humor that Farnham’s 
spirits revived somewhat under the 
buoyancy of the detective’s manner, and 
he inquired what was the next step to 
be taken. 

“Tm going to bait a hook,” said Leth- 


bridge, with an expression of infinite re- 
lish, “and if your man doesn’t rise to 


it you can call mea Dutchman. It may 
be a long fish, but if we catch anything 
it will be as good a day’s work as ever I 
did in my life.” 

The baiting of the hook, which Farn- 
ham awaited with considerable curios- 
ity, proved to be a simple matter enough. 
Lethbridge merely wrote the words 
“Captain Lansing Black” in a large 
bold hand on asheet of note-paper, en- 
closed it in an envelope addressed 
“Francis Pelham, Esq.,” and with an air 
of extreme confidence invited Farnham 
to accompany him to the hotel and wit- 
ness the landing of the fish. 

They strolled back and forth upon the 
Piccadilly pavement in a line of observ- 
ance of the hotel entrance, until Mr. Pel- 
ham, gloved and well apparelled, was 
seen to go out. Then Farnham, acting 
under Lethbridge’s instructions, walked 
into the hallway, and explaining that he 
was awaiting a friend, seated himself at 
one side of the entrance door and be- 
came absorbed in perusal of a morning 
paper. Presently Lethbridge strolled in 
and, after a brief interview with the 


manager in that gentleman’s private of- 
fice, placed the envelope in Pelham’s 
letter-box in the hall, and seating him- 
self on the opposite side of the entrance 
door, became a silent rival of Farnham 
in the matter of looking up the day’s 
news. The hall-porter, a pompous fel- 
low with a double chin and wearing a 
black skull-cap, seated himself in his 
leather-covered bath-chair, all uncon- 
scious of the drama that was develop- 
ing under his very nose, and dropped 
off into a nap—and the watch began. 

It was a long one, as Lethbridge had 
surmised, and the hours wore slowly on. 
Farnham having digested the exhaustive 
details of events in Her Britannic Maj- 
esty’s realm, and the scant references to 
other portions of the globe peculiar 
to the British press, was endeavoring to 
concentrate his attention upon the ad- 
vertisements and occasionally relapsing 
into a doze, when Lethbridge coughed, 
and at the same moment Pelham opened 
the door and walked into the hall. 
Farnham, with his heart thumping like 
a trip-hammer against his ribs, glanced 
at his companion, but that imperturba- 
ble individual was so absorbed in the 
news that Farnham, for a moment, feared 
that he had not noticed that their man 
had arrived. The next instant, how- 
ever, Lethbridge’s eyes appeared, gleam- 
ing like coals of fire over the top of his 
newspaper, and Farnham, following their 
gaze, saw that the supreme moment had 
come. Pelham was at the letter-box. 

A lump suddenly rose into Farnham’s 
throat, and he was conscious that he was 
trembling violently from head to foot as 
Pelham took the envelope from the box, 
glanced carelessly at the address upon 
it, and then opened it. As his eyes met 
the name on the enclosed sheet he re- 
coiled, glanced like lightning about the 
hall, and then, crumpling up paper and 
envelope, he thrust them into his pocket 
and was in the street again almost be- 
fore Farnham could realize what had 
happened. Lethbridge, alert and as 
agile as a cat, was after him and at his 
side before be had taken a dozen steps, 
and Farnham, looking through the win- 
dow, saw that there was a brief colloquy, 
followed by a shrug of Pelham’s shoul- 
ders, and then the two men entered a 
cab and were driven away. ‘ Now for 
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it!” said Farnham to himself, and call- 
ing a cab in his turn, he followed at all 
speed, in a curious whirl of speculations 
as to how the matter would end. 

He was evidently expected at Scot- 
land Yard, and on giving his name was 
shown without inquiry into a well-lighted 
room, where Lethbridge and a military- 
looking official, who proved to be the 
inspector, were conversing in a low tone 
in a corner. Pelham, who had appar- 
ently quite recovered his composure, 
was looking out of the window with 
his back toward them, standing with 
his legs well apart, and swinging his 
walking-stick with an air of supreme 
unconcern. He glanced indifferently at 
Farnham as he entered the room, and 
then, apparently relegating him to the 
obscurity of the official staff, resumed 
his former attitude at the window and 
gazed steadily into the court-yard until 
the inspector said, ‘‘Now then, Mr. Pel- 
ham, if you please,” when he turned, 
showing a face deadly pale, but with 
features evidently under full command. 

“ Mr. Pelham,” continued the inspec- 
tor, with extreme urbanity, “it is prob- 
ably unnecessary to inform you that we 


have no power to compel you to give us - 


any information. In fact, it is quite 
within your discretion to preserve ab- 
solute silence if you choose, until you 
have taken legal counsel. At the same 
time, as it is quite possible that this is 
a case of mistaken identity, you can 
readily avoid further complications, and 
perhaps your further detention, by an- 
swering a few questions.” Here the 
inspector paused, and Pelham, after a 
moment’s deliberation, inquired haugh- 
tily, ““ What are the questions ?” 

“First,” said the inspector, “are you 
Captain Lansing Black ?” 

“Captain Black was lost at sea a year 
ago,” replied Pelham, without mani- 
festing the slightest emotion. ‘The 
papers were full of the affair, and you 
must have known of it through them, 
if not through the investigations of your 
own department. The question strikes 


me as an absurdity.” 

“Next,” said the inspector, with un- 
ruffled composure, ‘‘were you a pas- 
senger on the Servia, on her homeward 
passage in June of last year?” 

“T was not,” replied Pelham. 
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“This gentleman—” said the inspec- 
tor, quietly, indicating Farnham by a 
motion of his head—‘is prepared to 
swear that you were.” 

Pelham instantly concentrated his 
gaze upon Farnham, and regarded him 
intently for a moment with knitted 
brows, much to that gentleman’s dis- 
composure. The recognition that must 
have followed this scrutiny was, how- 
ever, effectually concealed. Beyond a 
momentary flush upon his face, Pelham 
evinced no discomfiture whatever, and 
turning to the inspector, said, with a 
contemptuous smile, “ Then this gentle- 
man is prepared to swear to a lie,” ad- 
ding, with a sudden burst of anger, 
“‘ what rot all this is!” 

“Possibly,” replied the inspector, 
coolly, “ but our description of the man 
we want tallies so closely with your ap- 
pearance that the mistake is pardonable. 
Read it, Mr. Lethbridge,” and Leth- 
bridge, taking a folded paper from his 
pocket, read as follows, Pelham, mean- 
while, fixing his eyes upon the ceiling, 
and resuming his former expression of 
nonchalance : 

“Height, about five feet ten ; erect, 
military carriage, broad shoulders, small 
hands and feet ; brown eyes, stern in 
expression, regular features, dark com- 
plexion; reserved and haughty man- 
ner ; wore, when last seen, a full brown 
beard ” here the detective paused. 

“That doesn’t help me,” remarked 
Pelham, with cool effrontery ; “a man’s 
beard may turn gray in a twelvemonth, 
and shaving is, I believe, optional.” 

“Go on, Lethbridge,” said the in- 
spector, with his eyes steadily riveted 
on Pelham’s face, and Lethbridge con- 
tinued—‘“ Had on his left forearm, two 
crossed arrows in India ink ” when 
Pelham, removing his gaze from the 
ceiling, broke in sharply with ‘“ What’s 
that ?” 

Farnham, who chanced to be watch- 
ing Lethbridge as he read, saw him ex- 
change a significant glance with the 
inspector, which for an instant puzzled 
him ; but as he turned his eyes upon 
Pelham and noticed the expression of 
his face, the truth burst upon him like 
a flash. The man had been betrayed 
into surprise by the mention of this 
mark in a description of himself. 
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Pelham instantly saw his mistake, and 
his features moved convulsively for a 
moment before he could bring them 
under control. In the death-like si- 
lence that ensued the ticking of the 
clock was distinctly audible, and it 
seemed to Farnham’s excited fancy to 
be solemnly marking off the few min- 
utes that remained before the closing 
in of the net. Then, with a sang-froid 
which under the circumstances was 
amazing, Pelham began to unbutton 
the sleeve-link on his left wrist. ‘ That 
is not necessary, Mr. Pelham,” said the 
inspector, with his deadly gaze still 
upon the other’s face. “ Your word will 
be sufficient in this case,” with an un- 
pleasant inflection upon the last words 
which caught Farnham’s alert attention 
at once. By this time the tension on 
his nerves had become almost unbear- 
able, and as he moistened his dry lips 
and clinched his hands, he felt that he 
was perhaps the most agitated man in 
the room. Pelham, whose angry flush 
under the examination had given place 
to his former deadly pallor, had re- 
covered his nerve and, but for the great 
beads of sweat upon his forehead, was 
holding himself well in hand. 

The inspector spoke again. ‘“ We 
have one more test to apply, Mr. Pel- 
ham,” he said, with an ominous accentu- 
ation of the name; and making a sign 
to Lethbridge, the detective left the 
room and almost instantly returned 
followed by a woman, who stood just 
within the door gazing at the group 
with startled eyes. One glance at her 
showed Farnham a sad, worn face, and 
a trembling hand shielding the quiver- 
ing lips, and he recognized the poor 
creature who stood on the landing-stage 
a year before, and stayed Leath with 
her hands against his breast. With 
this scene thus suddenly recalled to 
memory, he turned his eyes upon Pel- 
ham, who had fixed his gaze with ter- 
rible intensity upon the woman’s face, 
and a strange horror came over him as 
he saw the semblance of Captain Black 
apparently fading into a contorted like- 
ness of Leath as if a metempsychosis 
were unveiling itself before his eyes. 
The inspector’s voice again broke the 
silence, addressing the woman. ‘“ Mrs. 
Leath, do you know this man?” 
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“Stop!” said Pelham, imperiously, 
before she could reply. ‘Don’t question 
her. This lies between ourselves, and 
you have no concern in it. There is 
no use in further subterfuge. I shall 
make proper amends to this injured 
and deserted woman, and I believe 
there is no law requiring the detention 
of a man who has merely absented him- 
self from his home and his wife.” 

“None whatever,” replied the in- 
spector, with a grim smile. 

* And this gentleman,” continued Pel- 
ham, turning with a ghastly smile to 
Farnham, “will, I hope, pardon the 
rudeness of a man caught in a hole. 
The confusion of my face with that of 
Captain Black was natural enough. 
We were not altogether unlike, and the 
lapse of a year might well mislead any- 
one ;” and with this he turned to Mrs. 
Leath with an assumption of heartiness 
and held out both his hands. But the 
woman recoiled with a wild horror in 
her eyes and with her hands held up to 
repel him. ‘God save me!” she cried, 
tremulously, “it’s like him and it is 
not. I don’t know him.” 

“It’s the beard that confuses you,” 
said Pelham, anxiously insisting upon 
his identity. ‘See, Margaret!” and 
separating the hair upon his chin, he re- 
vealed the hideous scar running down- 
ward from the corner of the mouth. 
“Isn't that enough?” he added appeal- 
ingly to Farnham, who could only stare 
in utter bewilderment at this seem- 
ingly incontestable proof; and then 
realizing that his protestations were 
being received in ominous silence, he 
turned to the two officers and cried pas- 
sionately, ‘What more, in God’s name, 
do you want?” 

“Well, if it isn’t asking too much,” 
said the inspector, quite unmoved by 
this outbreak, “it would be a little 
more satisfactory to have your wife 
recognize you.” 

“She does recognize me. She must!” 
exclaimed the suspected man, with des- 
perate eagerness. “We had not met in 
eighteen years when she saw me land 
at Liverpool, and I left her there almost 
without a word. The woman is simply 
misled by her absurd emotion. Can’t I 
be allowed even to know who Iam?” 

* Certainly,” said the inspector, cool- 
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ly, “ but you have been several persons 
lately. If you are quite sure who you 
are now, you may expose your left arm. 
It was Leath who had the mark of the 
crossed arrows.” 

Farnham, glancing at the man who 
had been so adroitly unmasked, saw 
him recoil as though he had been stung, 
and averted his eyes to avoid witness- 
ing the distressing spectacle of collapse 
which he thought was at hand ; but the 
other, nerving himself for a final defi- 
ance, turned his back upon Mrs. Leath 
with brutal indifference and said, with 
cool insolence, “‘I seem to have fallen 
into your clumsy trap, and,” he added, 
with a vindictive scowl at Farnham, “I 
congratulate this gentleman upon his 
police work as a spy, in running me 
down. I am Lansing Black. Is there 
anything more ?” 

“Yes,” said the imperturbable in- 
spector ; ‘What became of Roger Leath?” 

Black glared at him wildly for an in- 
stant, and then sank back into a chair 
and covered his face with his hands, 
while Mrs. Leath, with a heartrending 
cry, fell heavily to the floor. 


The next morning Farnham was ner- 
vously pacing the floor of his breakfast- 
room, suffering from what may be con- 
cisely described as a surfeit of detective 
work, when Lethbridge was shown in, 
and a glance at that astute gentleman’s 
face assured him that matters were not 
altogether as they should be in the af- 
fair of Captain Black. ‘‘He swears he 
never touched Leath,” said the detec- 
tive, “and we haven’t anything to go 
on but the circumstantial evidence. I 
hoped he would break down and confess, 
but he is as hard as a flint.” 

“What explanation does he offer?” 
inquired Farnham. “The _ business 
couldn’t possibly look blacker for him 
as it stands.” 

“ Well, his story is pretty straight as 
it goes,” said Lethbridge. “He says 
his attention was first attracted to 


Leath by the scar on his chin, having 
one precisely like it himself. Then he 
saw there was enough resemblance be- 
tween them to pass among strangers if 
he took off his beard. He swears he 
wrote the note then without any definite 
plan and put it into his portmanteau 
simply to have it already there if he had 
to act without premeditation. Like- 
wise. he says his idea was to buy up 
Leath to act with him in some way. 
That may be or it may not. As luck 
would have it, Leath drank heavily that 
night, and Black got his keys from him 
on pretence of going down to get him 
some cigars or something of that sort ; 
and when at last they went out of. the 
smoking-room, Leath, who was as full 
as a lord, put on the other man’s ulster 
by mistake ; so you see things seemed to 
work pretty handsomely for Captain 
Black. Now he says the end of it was 
that Leath insisted on sitting upon the 
rail, and, by George, the first roll the 
ship took over he went.” 

“T shouldn't fancy standing trial on 
such a yarn as that,” said Farnham. 

“No more would I,” said Lethbridge, 
with a fine idiom, “but there it is. 
When he was locked up in Leath’s 
room, of course he read over his papers 
and was prepared to meet his wife, and 
by the way, sir, it was his dropping of 
Mrs. Leath as gave me the clue. He 
took her out to a cab and told her he’d 
go and look after his luggage, and that 
was the last she saw of him. Having 
been on the ship, I was called in to look 
him up, but he seems to have an ex- 
traordinary way of making way with 
himself, and I couldn’t find a trace of 
him. Says he boarded an outgoing 
sailing ship and went to Copenhagen, 
which is likely enough. Now,” con- 
cluded Mr. Lethbridge, who seemed to 
have conceived a marked admiration for 
Farnham’s detective abilities, “ I've an- 
other little thing on hand which per- 
haps you'd like to follow up with me.” 

“Thank you,” said Farnham, dryly, 
“T believe I’ve had enough.” 
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THE xewspapers may be trusted to spring, 
sooner or later, to the rescue of every im- 
perilled cause or thing, and it is no surprise 
to find one of them suddenly putting forth 
its strength in behalf of imagination ; for 
certainly imagination is latterly in danger 
of falling somewhat out of credit. The 
newspaper in question commends it as lib- 
erally as if it were a new soap, and main- 
tains that but for lack of imagination we 
should not be having as many suicides as 
we are. This is, no doubt, true ; and, since 
true, interesting. Butif any design beyond 
mere enlivenment or enlightenment has 
prompted to the setting of it forth ; if, for 
instance, a propaganda of imagination is 
aimed at, only chagrin awaits the designer. 
For when a man lacks imagination, there’s 
an end; he must continue to lack it to the 
last, even though the last is bound to be 
suicide. 

If imagination could but be worked up, 
as we work up party spirit, by sending out 
broadsides, orators, and brass bands, the 
benefit to mankind in the achievement of 
such an enterprise would yet be extremely 
questionable. The statistics of suicide 
might take on a cheerfuller aspect ; but 
would the statistics of failure do so? For 
the office of battling with the world, which 
chances to be that of most men, imagination 
may easily become excessive. Hamlet was 
aman of imagination. And a most engag- 
ing man he was too, in consequence. He 
also escaped suicide. He thought much on 
suicide, talked much of it, possibly even 
much desired it, but he escaped it. He es- 
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caped it, however, not because he saw the 
folly or the wickedness of it; but because 
it was too positive an act for one of his 
temperament. Some persons have fancied, 
indeed, that scruples of conscience with- 
held him from self-slaughter; and there 
has been no end of quoting from his deliy- 
erances on this head, for the determent of 
others. But he merely read into heaven’s 
canon what his heart wished to find there, 
laying a flattering unction to his soul. Not 
his conscience, but his imagination—‘‘ the 
pale cast of thought ”—stayed his arm. 

What a lot Hamlet’s would have been, 
had fortune thrown him upon his own re- 
sources for a livelihood! Under his hand 
nothing would have prospered. Into any 
vocation that he took up he would have 
seen too far to follow it eagerly. Changing 
from one to another, and finding none quite 
fit, he would have lived as thousands of 
men of imagination live now, one scarcely 
knows how. And, in good sooth, the hero 
of fiction, flung suddenly into the real world 
to make his own way there, would pretty 
generally have but such a vagrant, unfruit- 
ful career as Hamlet’s would have been; for 
the hero of fiction has pretty generally had 
imagination poured into him, as it were, by 
the barrelful, from the store of an author 
who himself has it so much to spare that. 
his own lot has been one long conflict with 
practical narrow paths and practical stone. 
walls. 

Laertes was the man for business. He. 
would have made trade “hum.” The 
money markets and the stock exchanges 
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would have lain at his feet. And when the 
great smash came, as to Laertes it would 
be very likely to come, and unimaginative 
creditors refused extensions, he would have 
retired to his chamber and driven a dagger 
into his heart with a good, firm hand. 

The best man, of course, is one in whom 
the elements mix in nice proportion, one in 
whom the blood and judgment are well 
commingled, one who, like Horatio, can 
take with equal thanks fortune’s buffets and 
rewards. But being the best, he is of ne- 
cessity the rarest, Nature turning out mas- 
terpieces as seldom as man himself. So we 
are reduced, for the most part, to a choice 
of deficiencies; and for the rough-and- 
tumble of life, the man of scant imagination 
is better than the man of too much. When 
we come to heaven, though—well, I cannot 
conceive of any but a man of the loftiest 
imagination being capable of a life of per- 
petual rapture. 


Tue English-speaking world seems at 
last not only aroused tou a sense of present 
shortcomings in its once fertile field of dra- 
matic literature, but also to be actively 
stirring itself in search of a remedy for the 


defect. In the outspoken “ Impressions 
and Opinions,” which have the merit of 
making the reader think, however much 
the thought may incline him to qualify for 
himself the writer's views, Mr. George 
Moore has a great deal to say about the 
Paris ThéAitre Libre, its undoubted success, 
and the need of repeating the experiment 
in London. He admits that its perform- 
ances are private theatricals before an au- 
dience of enthusiasts ; but according to him 
the English enthusiasts have found their M. 
Antoine, and the London Independent Thea- 
tre will soon open its doors. On our side 
of the Atlantic the first signs of awakening, 
as might have been expected, come from 
Boston, where the amateurs, going a step 
or two farther, have held their preliminary 
meeting, and have actually produced a five- 
act play. The energy may be misdirected, 
as certain sagacious critics declare; but 
that such a force should be seriously at 
work is a very hopeful symptom, and the 
discussion already provoked by it proves 
that the public at large, less apathetic than 
has been supposed, would gladly welcome 
the endowment of a theatre devoted to 
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work of a high order—a Thédtre Libre in 
its most liberal significance, open to all 
schools. 

The most encouraging feature in M. An- 
toine’s scheme, regarded from the stand- 
point of the general public, has been the 
occasional performance of a play so genuine 
and fine as to please the most exacting cen- 
sors, and justify its reproduction at one of 
the older theatres. For the most part, 
however, the plays he gives, though favor- 
ably received by his special audience of 
subscribers, lack what may be called the 
* theatre-sense,” and to a man steeped in 
that, like M. Sarcey, for instance, seem in- 
artistic, barren of incident, without form 
and void. Their peculiarities of theme and 
of treatment are not enough in themselves 
to commend them to the popular taste; a 
mixed audience would often find them posi- 
tively unpleasing. They are caviare to the 
general, without that redeeming quality of 
good digestion in the scenes, which Ham- 
let recalled in the Trojan’s tale to Dido. 
The reason is obvious. The first law of 
play - writing prohibits dulness. To the 
general mind eccentricity for eccentricity’s 
sake is a dull thing, though presented with 
all the frankness of dialogue conceivable. 
So long as this motive controls the drama- 
tist of the Thédtre Libre, his work will 
never touch the public heart. 

But caviare the enthusiasts demand in 
London, and it is with caviare that they 
have been served in Boston. The taste is 
acquired, and some of us cannot learn to 
acquire it. Nevertheless, the article has its 
appreciable value ; and an endowed caviare 
theatre is better than no endowed theatre at 
all. Directly or indirectly, good will come 
from this expression of discontent with the 
existing order of things, and some curious 
spectator who can afford it will be moved 
to construct a theatre upon broader lines. 
‘*In this world all is echo,” says Mr. 
Moore, to emphasize his opinion that Ma- 
net was another Velasquez. Granting that, 
some great notes still wait to be heard 
again. There were English dramatists 
once who could provide a feast which all 
sorts and conditions of men found to their 
liking. Remembering this, we should taste 
our caviare or pass it by with a good grace ; 
all the courses cannot be alike; let us hope 
for something better to follow, before the 
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seventh and last one leaves us, ‘‘Sans taste, 
sans everything.” 


Since Laurence Oliphant died, and Mrs. 
Oliphant wrote his biography, there has 
been a good deal of newspaper lamentation 
over his wasted life. His biographer her- 
self regards his allegiance to the mysteri- 
ous Thomas Lake Harris as an inexplicable 
infatuation. To her, and to many com- 
mentators upon her work, it seems to be a 
thing altogether lamentable that a man who 
might have been a leader in English poli- 
tics and English society, should have chos- 
en to be something not only different, but, 
from the stand-point of a conservative Brit- 
on, of no value whatever. 

Oliphant’s choice of a career was odd, 
certainly, but there is something to be said 
for it before it is utterly condemned. For 
one thing, it seemed to suit him. He was 
the most unconventional of men, and had a 
right by temperament and education to be 
mortally bored by continuance in the or- 
dinary rut, and by success of the ordinary 
sort. There is no reason to believe that, if 
he had come to be prime minister of Eng- 
land he would have liked it, or have felt 
that he had fulfilled his destiny. In fol- 
lowing the extraordinary line of action that 
he chose, it appears that in some measure 
he was satisfied, and felt that in a blind and 
inadequate sort of way he had done what it 
was intended that he should do. Surely, 
conventional worldly success is not so sat- 
isfying that a man who turns his back on it 
is necessarily to be set down as a failure. 

There is basis enough for the argument 
that to be constantly reaching out after 
something just beyond one’s reach, is a con- 
dition of unstable equilibrium that is fav- 
orable to the elusive desideratum called 
human happiness. Oliphant’s goal was al- 
ways ahead of him, and in spite of all his 
disappointments and trials, he never lost 
his interest in reaching it, or relinquished 
his endeavors to that end. If he was de- 
ceived in his hopes, and his aspirations 
were impossible, at least he never knew it. 
Much has been gaid about his misplaced 
confidence in Harris, and he has been pict- 
ured as the dupe of a vulgar impostor ; but 
few of Oliphant’s friendly critics seem to 
have had the particular knowledge which 
would have made their opinions of Harris 


valuable as expert evidence. Oliphant 
himself, though he became dissatisfied with 
Harris and left him, seems never to have 
conceded or believed that his prophet’s 
inspiration was bogus. People who know 
the most about Harris concur in thinking 
him an extraordinary person. 

A great point about Oliphant, which is 
fit to make one have some patience with 
his extraordinary performances, is that he 
never lost his character. He never even 
lost his friends. Whether he was his own 
man in London, or Harris’s man in Brocton 
or Paris, he was always a person of integ- 
rity and of fascinating qualities. He was 
trusted, and was fit to be trusted, up to the 
day of his death. That he should have re- 
tained through life the affection of those 
who knew him best, the lively interest of 
all who knew him at all, and this in spite 
of the extraordinary things he did, means a 
good deal. For all that he lost a good deal 
of his money, and much agreeable society 
and domestic comfort that should have been 
his ; in spite even of the fact that his latest 
books are all but incomprehensible, —it is 
not clearly established that his life was 
such a pitiable waste as some commentators 
upon it have thought. 

It takes all kinds to make the world. 
Oliphant’s kind is very scarce ; and perhaps 
we should be grateful to him for keeping 
the specimen that fell to his charge from 
developing into the ordinary Briton. 

THERE is an old belief of the masculine 
Anglo-Saxon mind that a woman to be lov- 
able should have no marked individuality. 
‘* Shakespeare saw that it was the perfec- 
tion of woman to be characterless. Every 
one wishes a Desdemona or Ophelia for a 
wife—creatures who, though they may not 
always understand you, do always feel you 
and feel with you.” So wrote Coleridge 
many a year ago, and we can fancy that to 
this day some men might be found who are 
old-fashioned enough to agree with him. 
With a very slight effort we can also picture 
to ourselves the wrath in which certain 
emancipated women of our acquaintance 
would arise, if this little hors d’auvre from 
Coleridge’s ‘‘Table-Talk” were suddenly 
set before them. 

But with the world’s rapid advance 
through the Victorian age, woman has be- 
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come more than ever perplexing to the 
male atom who poises himself for a mo- 
ment to make a study of her. She no 
longer needs man’s apparel to practise a 
profession or to journey forth on foot un- 
der the green leaves of Arden. She has 
grown self-reliant and cosmopolitan, equally 
at home in the White House or on the 
banks of the Neva. She never plucks dai- 
sies and buttercups nowadays, to test her 
lover's affection by pulling apart their petals. 
You find her, instead, arranging orchids in 
a glass, and making cynical reflections upon 
the worthlessness of the entire race. In- 
dividual love or hate in the opposite sex is 
apparently all one to her. 

One may assure himself with a smile that 
this polished indifference, this superfluous 
knowledge of the world, is a mere passing 
attitude, assumed for purposes of bewilder- 
ment, like the last new humming-bird cos- 
tume of iridescent gauze. But if he is 


wise, he will do his smiling in his sleeve, 


THE POINT OF VIEW. 


or it will go very hard with him indeed. 
For among the women he meets emancipa- 
tion is just now in fashion; the European 
court standard of propriety bears the hall- 
mark of correctness. Crowns have come in 
already, and why not ostrich feathers also ? 
Sweet simplicity is done for, and done away 
with, until its day comes round again. 
Dark as the hour seems, the dawn, perhaps, 
is therefore all the nearer. Meanwhile the 
old fogy may comfort himself by remember- 
ing how Marie Antoinette fled from the Gil 
de Boeuf to the Trianon, and all her court 
followed after ; and if, like Mr. Sapsea, he 
thinks that one woman’s life should be 
passed in “ looking up to him,” he may turn 
down the leaf at Pope’s remark that “‘ most 
women have no character at all,” and go 
quietly to sleep with the conviction that the 
particular she whom he fancies will, in the 
end, discard all affectations, one after an- 
other, to discover and adopt the character 
which suits her best. 
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